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SUMMER-TIME is playtime. Romp through 
the joyous hours with energy in your mus- 
cles and pep in your spirit. Eat heartily 
and healthfully of Kellogg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes. 

The first taste tells you these are better 
bran flakes. They’re a matchless combina- 
tion with a matchless flavor. Every bowlful 
is packed with three vital elements. Each 
sun-brown flake is filled with whole-wheat 
nourishment. Each serving contains just 
enough bran to be mildly laxative. And each 
spoonful is brimful of the marvelous flavor 


combination 


of PEP—that crisp, delicious taste that only 
Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes have. 

What a wonderful lunch these better bran 
flakes are when the day is hot! How good 
and nourishing after school and at supper! 
And what a treat for men-folks when they're 
served for a late evening snack! Every one 
loves their glorious flavor. 

In the red-and-green package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 

RADIO x You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music 
broadcast over WJZ and associated stations of the N. B. C 


every Sunday evening at 10.30 E. D. S. T. Also K!! Los 
Angeles, KOMO Seattle at 10.00, and KOA Denver 10.30. 
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AVE you read the story, in this issue, 
called Reserve Mallet? 
It’s the story of an emefgency. 

It takes emergencies to show the stuff that 
men are made of. We go along for weeks, months, 
perhaps for years, forming habits and developing 
character in connection with the commonplace 
details and unexciting routine of everyday life. 
Then—along comes an emergency. It may be 
a car stalled on the railroad tracks in front of 
a train. It may be a fire. It may be a broken 
leg, or a dog fight, or a surprise examination, 
or any one of a hundred things. 

That’s when character comes out. All the 
habits that have been building during the 
humdrum weeks and months, the brains and 
resourcefulness and little quirks that go to make 
up personality, are called into play. 


FROM COVER TO COVER 


not fair to let it take up too much space in a 
magazine read by more than a million different 
boys. There’s the second installment of Harold 
Sherman’s baseball story, Double Play. There’s 
the Sol Metzger article on golf: the pitch shot 
that stops dead on the green—if you know how 
to make it do that little thing! There’s the 
third installment of the glider serial, The Young 
Sky Riders. And so on clear through all the 
departments of the Readers’ Page and Francis 
Rigney’s Think and Grin. 


ULY? Here is another number you won't 

want to miss. 

It starts off with The Launch Pirates, a new 
Serial by Ralph Henry Barbour. 

Have you ever stopped to wonder what makes 


you like a particular author? He has to know 
what he is writing about, and be accurate. 
Otherwise his story will be unreal. His char- 
acters have to be real flesh-and-blood fellows, 
true to life. 
your attention. 


Otherwise they will fail to hold 
Both those things mean that 
the author must be a careful craftsman, and 
sincere in his work—not merely a clever faker 
who can “get past” for the moment. Besides 
these things the author has to be able to work 
out situations that are interesting or exciting 
and, finally, has to be able to write so that all 
these things—descriptive incidents, and the place 
where the story is laid, characters and_ their 
are clearly presented, without a lot of 
unnecessary words and tiresome sentences. 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s stories meet those 
requirements. That’s why he ranks 





actions 





That Scout training often makes a 
lot of difference, in this matter of 
meeting an emergency, is attested 
by the number of awards for brav- 
ery and life-saving, and quick Cover. . 
thinking combined with intelligent, 
courageous action in a crisis, that 
go to Scouts. 

In Reserve Mallet the emergency 
puts a boy in command of an am- 
munition supply that has to be de- 
livered at dawn. It must get 
through, and apparently it can’t 
get through. It’s the sort of story 


The Young Sky Riders 
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to-day, after years of successful writ- 
ing, as one of the most popular, if 
not the most popular, author of boys’ 
stories in the whole country. 


LEE SHORE is another story 

of a dramatic emergency. A 
cool-headed chap, suddenly finding 
himself in charge of a United States 
destroyer in a peace-time crisis, 
handles his ship, with human life 
at stake, in a manner made possible 
only through the months and years 
of development and training that 


that is worth remembering. 


IVE FIRSTS, F.Gregory Harts- 
wick’s track story that is named 
on the cover, is entirely different. 
It’s the kind of fiction that is note- 
worthy because of reality, because 
of convineingness, because of giving 
new details about something that 
you're already interested in. As 
we said last month, Hartswick was 
a high jumper when he was at Yale, 
and knows what he is writing about. 
He takes you right behind the scenes 
at a big track meet. 


UT those stories, as you'll find 

out for yourself if you read this 
magazine from cover to cover, are 
just enough to get started with. 
There’s Beast Barracks, for example, 
that starts a series of new West 
Point stories by Paschal N. Strong. 
There’s All Same Boy Scout, by 
Jack LeBrun. There’s the last of 
the Eddie Allen articles on Avi- 
ation, that have appeared under 
the title Air Mail Pilot. We're 
sorry the series has to come to an 
end, and believe you will be, too— 
but interesting as aviation is, it’s 
1931 
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—Incidentally, WalterS.Wilwerding, 
who wrote the story, organized what 


‘ 


he calls a “‘one-man safari,” and 
went to Africa all by himself, with 
a single suitcase, to see the animals 
that he draws—he’s an artist, too, 
and illustrates his own stories—at 
first-hand. So Toto is true to life! 

There'll be The Sugarplum’s Gold 
Mine, by Leonard K. Smith. There'll 
be the final installment of Double 
Play. There'll be an article on 
rodeos and roping, called Ride ’Em 
Cowboy! And—of course!—There’ll 
be another good Metzger article on 
the very thing you want, mid-sum- 
mer dope on Swimming? 
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“Mr. Vandeberg, every man who enters this place leaves 
his past behind him; the size of the niche you occupied at 
home doesn’t alter your station here one iota” 


BEAST BARRACKS By Paschal N. Strong 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


ALT LAYMAN of Georgia, 

Hale Baxter of Colorado and 
Cortlandt Vandeberg of New 
York, representatives of the South, 
the East and the West, are thrown 
together as roommates during 
those hectic days at Uncle Sam’s 
Military Academy, where they re- 
ceived their preliminary training 


T IS not far from the Hotel Thayer to South 
Barracks, perhaps a half mile walk with rows of 
officers’ quarters on the left and the broad Hudson 
on theright. Yet the two places were, in fact, as 

far removed as the poles. In the hotel one is still a 
civilian, but when the sallyport of South Barracks has 
been entered, when the venerable buildings of West 
Point arise on every side, say a long good-bye to civilian 
Ways, civilian habits and civilian freedom. 

Walt Layman, leaving the hotel for the last time 
as a civilian, felt something of this as he turned his 
eyes in the direction of the Military Academy. Yet he 
was glad to leave the hotel. His best suit, obviously 
not tailor-made, his rather cheap valise—and he had 
begged his mother not to spend as much as she did on 
it—made him feel conspicuous among the well-dressed 
men and women who moved about the lobby. Then, 
too, he was a lowly candidate, perhaps the lowest form 
of military life. He had caught amused glances, 
directed at him and other candidates, from some of 
the hotel guests who knew what awaited them. The 
evening before, the lobby had been full of genuine 
cadets in stiff white trousers and perfectly fitting 
dress coats, resplendent with shining buttons. They 
were bringing their girls back from the hop, and they 
looked so tall and straight compared to the candidates 
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who were loitering around that Walt sensed the 
contempt they must feel for creatures such as he. 

So he was glad to leave the hotel, glad that the hour 
of reporting was drawing near. He drew in a great 
breath, picked up his valise and started down the 
steps. At that instant he was joimed by another 
young man, who, in spite of his breezy air, carried 
a vague questioning in his eye which marked him also 
as a candidate. Their eyes met for an instant, and 
each instinctively smiled. 

“Headed for the great maelstrom?’ asked the 
newcomer. 

“Yes,” said Walt. He offered his hand a bit un- 
certainly. “My name is Layman. I’m from Georgia.” 

The other seized his hand with a great, warm clasp. 
“My name is Baxter, Hale Baxter, and I’m from 
Colorado, the woolly state where men are men and 
wonder why. I'd rather brand wild steers than jump 
into what’s ahead of us.” 

Walt grinned understandingly. “We've let the 
place get a bluff on us already. A candidate probably 
stands a fifty-fifty chance of living.” 

“Living, yes, but who wants to live if he can’t 
enter? Does he stand a fifty-fifty chance of entering? 
Say, look at the nifty roadster and the embarrassed 
driver. Embarrassed, no. Say rather, indignant. 
Say rather, mad. Mad as a wronged hornet. Such 
righteous indignation! Such hauteur! I don’t be- 
lieve those two soldiers half appreciate the importance 
of the chap they have dared to molest.” 


ALT laughed at the unending stream of re- 
marks from the young Westerner, remarks 
called forth by the sight, immediately in front of them, 
of a high-powered roadster which had been stopped 
by two khaki-clad soldiers with blue “M. P.” bands 
on their sleeves. The two candidates could not help 
overhearing the conversation. 
*T don’t care who you are or what your name is,” 
said one of the military police, after listening to the 


driver's tirade. “If you're a candidate you'll have to 
park your machine in the cavalry parade over there 
until somebody comes for it. Cadets are not allowed 
to have cars on the post.” 

“But I can’t walk to where I report,” retorted the 
young driver angrily. “I have four bags in the car.” 

The M. P. shrugged his shoulders. ‘* Maybe these 
other two candidates will lend you a hand,” he sug- 
gested. “Anyway, you can put all the stuff you'll 
need in one valise.” 

The chap jumped out of the car. 
think I am?” he demanded angrily. 
indeed. If my family 

“Can’t we lend you a hand?” suggested Baxter, 
interrupting him. “I can carry one of your bags, my 
friend here can carry one, and that'll just leave a 
couple for you.” 

“Walk up there with our bags!” 
young man indignantly. 

“Yes,” said the M. P. “Now if you'll put your 
car where we tell you, we won't detain you.” 

The young man flushed, climbed back into his car, 
and parked it in a nearby area where several other 
friendless cars, brought on the post by various candi- 
dates in disregard of instructions, were ‘awaiting 
storage or return to their homes. Walt and Hale 
Baxter helped him get his many bags out, and the 
latter introduced himself and his friend. 

*T’m Cortlandt Vandeberg,”’ returned the candidate 
who had been deprived of his car. ‘One of the Albany 
Vandebergs, you know.” 

Walt didn’t know, and eyed him rather uncertainly. 
He saw a rather good looking chap, faultlessly dressed, 
surrounded by luggage whose rich, full grained leather 
made his little valise seem cheap indeed. He felt 
Vandeberg’s eye sweep over him appraisingly and 
felt very ill at ease in his indifferently fitting clothes. 
If there was a trace of condescension in Vandeberg’s 
eye, he successfully kept it out of his voice. 

“It’s no end decent of you two to lend me a hand,” 


“What do you 
“One valise, 





exclaimed the 
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he told them. “I have friends here at the Point”— 
he spoke of “the Point”’ as though he were an old grad- 
uate—“and someone’s going to hear of this.” 

Baxter glanced at his watch. “We'd better be 
hoofing along or somebody will hear that we're late,”’ 
he suggested. ‘No use bringing more trouble than 
necessary on our heads.” 

“Gosh, no,” agreed Walt. He picked up one of Van- 
deberg’s bags, Baxter did the same, and with their 
owner carrying the remaining two, the trio started along 
the road that led into a strange and unknown world. 

“You chaps stick with me,” said 
Vandeberg after a little. “I know a 
cadet who’s a first classman, a senior, 
you know. [I'll get him to smooth 
things out for us.” 

“It’s great to have a friend at 
court,” grinned Baxter. 

“He isn’t exactly a friend,” said 
Vandeberg quickly. ‘His father works 
for my father, and so I rather think 
he’ll take pains to see that I’m not 
bothered much.” 

“Oh,” said Walt blankly. He felt a vague 
sense of depression steal over him. He had hoped, 
somehow, that here at the famous Military Acad- 
emy he would find a place where each man stood 
on_his own intrinsic merit, where wealth, family, 
position would be useless embellishments, nice 
things to have, doubtless, but unnecessary. And 
now, before he had even entered West Point, he 
was confronted with the very thing he had hoped 
to avoid. Baxter’s response to Vandeberg’s airy 
remark was a non-committal grunt, and the three 
approached the portals of the Academy with little 

conversation. 


HEY joined a long line of candidates which 

stretched through the arched sallyport of 
West Academic Building and into the quadrangular 
area of barracks. A suppressed air of excitement 
hovered over the young men, who, from the far reaches 
of the United States, were awaiting the transformation 
from candidates to cadets. As the line moved through 
the sallyport and inside the area, necks were stretched 
to see what was going on ahead. The instant a can- 
didate passed through the sallyport, he found himself 
the object of great attention from several cadets, 
straight as ramrods, who sauntered up and down the 
line barking out sharp orders. Walt, looking around 
at the weathered granite barracks, found himself face 
to face with one of these young martinets. 

“Keep your eyes straight ahead, mister,” he 
ordered .curtly. “This isn’t a sight-seeing tour.” 

“T was just looking at—”’ began Walt when the 
cadet interrupted him with a rapid-fire monologue. 
“Don’t speak to an upperclassman unless you have 
permission, Mr. Ducrot. I don’t care what you were 
just looking at. Haul that chin in from the breeze 
and slip those shoulders back a couple of notches. 
This isn’t an old men’s home.” 

Baxter, just ahead of Walt, turned around and 
grinned broadly. Asa strategical move to divert the 
attention of the enemy from his friend, it was a suc- 
cess. The cadet pounced on him instantly. 

“Wipe that smile off your face, Mr. Dumbjohn, 
and keep your eyes to yourself. D’ye think I’m doing 
this for your amusement? Throw that chest up, slide 
those shoulders back, and put that chin in reverse.” 

A snicker from the rear greeted this. The irate 
cadet turned and saw Vandeberg chuckling to himself, 
He placed himself alongside the offending candidate. 
“Smother that laughter, mister, and stand up like 
a soldier. Don’t drape yourself all over the landscape. 
Suck up that stomach and squeeze those shoulders 
back.” 

“Say, what’s the big idea?” asked Vandeberg 
languidly, making no effort to change his posture. 

“Put a Sir on that, Mr. Ducrot!” 

Vandeberg hesitated. The cadet held his eye for 
an instant and repeated in a voice whose ominous 
quiet carried unlimited authority, “Put a Sir on that, 
Mr. Ducrot.” 

“What’s the big idea, sir?”” The Sir was there, 
but the insolence in the tone made it a mockery. 

“Drop your valises,” ordered the cadet preemp- 
torily. Vandeberg, startled, did so. ‘Now pick them 
up.” He picked them up. “Drop them.” 

Vandeberg hesitated. The cadet was several sizes 
smaller than he. Nevertheless, all the majestic au- 
thority of West Point seemed concentrated in his 
bearing, in his tone, in the chevrons on his sleeve, 
and Vandeberg again dropped his bags. 

“Pick them up. Drop them. Pick them up. Drop 
them. Pick them up.” 

Vandeberg obeyed each command. But a dull 
flush suffused his cheeks, and his lips trembled with 
rage. The cadet caught and held his eye. 











Their hands met in 
one clasp that was fic} 
destined to carry 

them through 





“You want to know the A 
big ideaof this, mister. Its | | | 
to teach you that as long as 
you’re a plebe you'll do as ‘ 
you are told. The sooner 
you learn that, the better it \ 
will be for you. Get it?” 1 \ 
“Yes,”. said Vandeberg \ 
surlily. ; 
“Yes, Sir!’ Snapped back. 
Grudgingly. “Yes, sir.” 











HE line moved on. Soon 

Baxter found himself in front of a desk in the 
area. A cadet, with many chevrons on his sleeve, 
glanced at the order directing Baxter to report to the 
Academy, wrote down his name and kindred facts, and 
assigned him to a room. 

“Anyone in particular you wished to room with?” 
he asked. 

Baxter thought a moment. He turned and faced 
Walt, who nodded in understanding. ‘We'll room 
together, sir,” he said to the cadet officer. 

“Three toaroom. Have you anyone else in mind?” 

The two looked at each other, then at Vandeberg. 
But neither of them cared to suggest that the young 
Easterner throw in his lot with them, for fear he 
would refuse. Vandeberg understood their common 
thought, and made his decision quickly. ‘Can you 
chaps put up with me?” he asked. 

And so the East and the West and the South joined 
forces and soon thereafter found themselves in a room 
on the third floor of the first division of Old Barracks. 
The room opened out on the green Plain, and beyond 
the tall shaft of Battle Monument they saw the 
Hudson cutting its way through the rockbound High- 
lands, From the room also they caught a glimpse of 
the summer encampment of the Corps of Cadets, a 
tented village overlooking the river itself. Walt gazed 
longingly toward those sacred precincts where the 
Corps lived and worked and played, Baxter threw a 
practical eye around the room, and Vandeberg sat 
down on a chair and nursed his grievances. 

The room contained two alcoves, with a double 
deck of cots in one and a single cot in the other. Three 
tables and chairs, as many steel lockers, and a large 
washstand comprised the furniture of the room. A 
printed card contained directions for the dispo- 
sition of clothes and personal belongings, and 
Baxter and Walt proceeded to unpack their bags. 
Vandeberg stood up and paced the room, hands in his 
pockets. 

“Tm going to look up that first classman I know,” 
he suddenly announced. “No smart aleck of a tin 
soldier is going to treat me the way he did and get 
away with it.” 

“Lots of others got the same medicine,” consoled 
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Baxter. “I don’t recall being greeted as an 
honored guest myself.” 

“He expected me to say sir to him,” growled 
the indignant candidate. “Why, before he 
came here I'll bet he didn’t know the difference 
between a frock coat and a Tuxedo.” 

“He seems to know the difference between a 
candidate and a cadet,” said Walt, his soft 
Southern tongue taking the barb out of his re. 
mark. ‘What next?” 

The question was answered for them. 4 
moment later a stentorian voice sounded below: 
“All candidates turn out immediately.” 

There was a general exodus from all rooms, 
Those who made their way downstairs on the 
run were allowed to fall in ranks, but the others 
were sent back to their rooms to emulate their 
more active comrades. The last candidate ig 
come down of the second group was Vandeberg, 
A dapper yearling corporal stepped up to him; 
“All movements for plebes at double time, 
mister. Try again.” 

Vandeberg returned to his room, thunder. 
clouds on his brow. But this time he came 
down on the run, and joined his classmates with 
a muttered remark on his tongue. The cor- 
poral marched the little group to the Cadet 
Store, where each was issued gray trousers and 
gray shirts, black shoes, and campaign hats, 
and the group was marched back to barracks, 

“Fall out,” ordered the corporal. “Go to 
your rooms and get into those plebeskins. Fal] 
in again in five minutes.” 


IVE minutes later the same candidates, 

attired in their first gray of the Corps of 
Cadets, lined up outside of barracks. In an- 
other part of the area the line of civilians was 
still entering. Walt, catching a glimpse of 
them in their cits, felt immeasurably superior 
to that motley group of civilians who had not 
yet donned even the humble gray of “plebe- 
skins.” But for the next couple of hours he 
had little time to exult in his newly acquired 
dignity. The cadets of his division were 
marched back and forth between barracks and 
the cadet store, each trip returning laden with 
bedding, clothing, cleaning equipment, drill 
regulations and a host of other supplies. By 
noon most of their equipment had been drawn, 
but before they could begin arranging it in their 
room, they were formed for dinner and marched 
to Washington Hall, the new mess hall that has 
supplanted its time-honored predecessor, Grant 

Hall. More tribulations were in store for them. 

‘Attention, candidates,”’ snapped the first classman 
who, at the head of the table of ten, acted as table 
com. “Plebes will relax only when actually eating. 
No talking, except requests for food. Eyes on the 
table. No slouching.” 

Walt and Baxter, seated opposite each other, 
managed to exchange an occasional glance. Baxter 
even got across a wink. Eyes moved restlessly when 
the Corps of Cadets entered the Hall and took seats 
in another wing, far removed from the lowly candi- 
dates. Everyone wanted to observe at first hand these 
simon pure cadets, to see if they were really human, 
or merely animated machines which lived and breathed 
with mechanical precision. Walt’s ear caught a 
familiar contented murmur. He had heard that same 
sound at scout camps when the fellows sat down to 
the table after a day’s work. Baxter, too, knew that 
sound of old on western ranches. He and his room- 
mate exchanged another stealthy wink. Cadets were 
human, after all. 

Vandeberg toyed with his food sullenly. More than 
once he incurred the displeasure of the table com, and 
received more than his share of “bracing.” When 
they returned to their room after their ‘first meal in 
cadet gray, he slung his hat angrily on his bunk. 

“I’m going to look up that cadet I know,” he 
stormed. “I’m going to tell him to make these cocky 
lords of creation lay off me.” He left the room, 
bound for parts unknown. Baxter whistled. 

“What a jolt he has in store for him.” ae 

“Don’t you imagine his friend will help him out’ 

“There’s only one way to help him out,” said 
Baxter. “That’s a surgical operation on his outlook. 
Maybe he'll get it.” 

A sharp voice sounded below. They heard foot- 
steps approaching. The door jerked open and Vande- 
berg reappeared, followed by a first classman. Walt 
and Baxter looked at the pair curiously, and drew the 
fire of the upperclassman. “You plebes stand at atten- 
tion when an upperclassman enters your room,” he 
barked. Walt and Baxter stiffened to attention, and 
the cadet turned his attention to Vandeberg. “Why 
were you wandering aimlessly around the div, mister? 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“] was looking for a cadet I know, Sir.” -The Sir 
was an afterthought. : 

“Well, get that chin back and raise that chest up. 
You plebes don’t go wandering about barracks except 
on official business. Another notch in that chin, Mr. 
Dumbguard. Who’s the cadet you wanted to see?” 

“His name is Martin, sir.” Vandeberg’s tone 
verged on the insolent. 

“Ts he your pred, mister? Your predecessor? 
That means, is he from your district?” 

“Yes, sir. I know him well, and when he knows 
I’m here he'll see that I’m taken care of.” There 
was open defiance in his voice, and the cadet regarded 
him curiously. 

“Did you happen to know, Mr. Dumbjohn, that 
Cadet Martin is King of the Beasts?” 


ROM the blank expression on the faces of the three 
andidates it was evident that the title meant 
little to them. The cadet elucidated. 

“Until you candidates get through this preliminary 
training, you are beasts. This is Beast Barracks. 
The senior cadet in charge is King of the Beasts. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

Vandeberg laughed—the first time his face had 
lighted up since the M. P. stopped his car. “That's 
great,” he remarked, more to his roommates than to the 
cadet. “ When Martin knows I’m here he'll fix me up.” 

“Mr. Martin will know that you are here very 
soon,” said the cadet with ominous quiet. ‘‘ Where 
are you from, mister?’’ The question was addressed 
to Baxter. 

“Colorado, sir.” 

“And you, mister?” 

“Georgia, sul.” 

“Georgia, sir.” 

“Yes, suh. Georgia, suh.” 

The cadet’s lips twitched. 
times, mister.” 

“Sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir.” 

“You said it ten times, mister, but you forgot to 
put a Sir on the end of it. Try again.” 

“Sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, sir, Suh.” 

It was too much. The cadet’s control broke down 
and he smiled broadly. Baxter could not choke back 
a chuckle, and even Vandeberg came perilously near 
toa grin. When the cadet regained his severe bear- 
ing he roundly crawled the three of them and left 
the room. 


“Say sir, not suh, ten 


x 


“I don’t care who 
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Soon after that they were turned out for their first 
drill in the fundamentals of a soldier. They were kept 
in the area of barracks, lest stray visitors, seeing them, 
should confuse them with cadets. A short rest was 
followed by another drill, after which they drew rifles 
and bayonets and returned to their room to clean them 
of the thick cosmoline which coated them. Vande- 
berg regarded his rifle disgustedly. 

**T thought we were in training to become officers,’ 
he said. “This is work for a buck private.” 

“Attention!” called Baxter sharply. His two 
roommates jumped to their feet. A tall cadet, with 
the four chevrons of a captain on his sleeve, had 
entered. When Vandeberg saw who it was he relaxed 
from his position and held out his hand. 

“Glad to see you, Martin,’ he remarked casually. 
“Some of your friends here have been razzing me 
quite a bit. 

The first classman ignored the proffered band. 
“Remain at attention while I'm in this room, Mr. 
Vandeberg. I don’t know you. Keep your eyes to 
the front and heave that chest up. Heels together, 
mister, and put a little starch in that backbone.” 


> 


fans napintas regarded him with gaping jaw, and 
made no move to come to attention. The cadet 
faced him with flashing eyes. “Did you hear what 
I said, Mr. Ducrot?” 

“Yes, I heard you.” 

“Put a sir on that, mister.” 

Vandeberg’s rage overcame him. ‘‘Confound you, 
Martin,” he spluttered. ‘‘You’re doing this just to 
humiliate me before my friends. I won't stand for 
it, I tell you.” 

Walt and Baxter exchanged glances. Their room- 
mate was not without spirit, whatever his faults might 
be. The cadet captain, weighing each word carefully, 
held Vandeberg’s eye and laid down the first law of 
the Academy. 

““Mr. Vandeberg, every man who enters this place 
leaves his past behind him. The size of the niche 
you occupied at home doesn’t alter your status 
here one iota. You're a plebe, and a plebe you 
will remain until Recognition Day next June. 
From then on your position here will depend on 
the stuff inside you. The more favors you try 
to obtain now, the harder it will be for you. Until 
I ‘recognize’ you, you're just a candidate to me 
and you'll behave as one. Get this straight, Mr. 
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you are or what your name is. If you're a candidate you'll have to park your car in the cavalry parade” 
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Vandeberg, because it’s the last time anyone here 
will warn you.” 

He released Vandeberg’s eye. The plebe’s face 
was crimson, and he was literally, trembling with rage. 
Yet the cadet carried his authority with such a sure 
air that the plebe found himself helpless to cope with 
it. 

The cadet opened the doors of the lockers and ex- 
amined their contents. Walt’s locker passed muster. 
One shelf of Baxter’s locker failed to come up to 
standard, and the cadet swept everything in that 
shelf upon a cot. When he came to Vandeberg’s 
locker, he examined it in stony silence. Not a shelf 
containing clothing was neatly arranged. Articles 
were dumped in utter disorder. The cadet swept 
everything out upon a nearby table. 

“Arrange this locker properly before supper,” be 
said laconically. 

“All right,” said 
Vandeberg in sullen 
anger. 

“The correct reply is 
“Yes, sir,” corrected 
the cadet sharply. 

“Yes, sir,” replied 
the plebe, biting his 
lip. 

The cadet left. Pe 
Vandeberg faced his "3 
roommates. His face 

(Continued on page 42) 

















































FIVE FIRSTS 
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NE point may win a track 

meet! Here’s a story in which 

three chocolate creams, and a 

freshman’s camera, determine the 
outcome. 


ONNOR BYERS let his gaze wander around 
the smelly locker-room where young men 
were getting into and out of abbreviated 
uniforms, and wished ardently that he were 

coaching a football team instead of a track team. The 
dual meet with University’s deadliest rival, State 
College, was nearly two-thirds over, and University 
was on the wrong end of the score. The problems 
faced by a football coach seemed to Con at that mo- 
ment easy and simple of solution; they were the 
problems of a drill master. All you had to do was to 
teach eleven men to go through certain prescribed 
evolutions. If you invented cleverer movements 
than your rival coaches, you won, that was all there 
was to it. Whereas this bunch of athletes now dis- 
posed so picturesquely around him had to go out 
one by one and perform unaided, with no master- 
mind on the sidelines to direct them. Let the coach 
strive for years as he would to impart cunning to 
muscles and speed to flying feet, when the test ar- 
rived all his striving failed if some mutton-headed 
youngster got stage-fright or suffered a lapse of 
memory or tried too hard or did any of a thousand 
and one things. Again—Con’s mind still clung resent- 
fully to thoughts of the bed of roses enjoyed by the 
high-salaried mogul of the gridiron—the football coach 
could yank a man who was going badly and stick 
in a fresh, eager substitute. The track coach stood 
or fell on the performances of the team he started. 
And these temperamental jackasses, ranging in 
psychology from the gigantic Babe Poindexter, who 
tossed the sixteen-pound shot, through the whole 
gamut of builds and mentalities to little Chuck Dar- ~ 
lington, the sprinter, well, Con had to get them on 
edge and keep them on edge and play on their men- 
talities like the conductor of an orchestra so that 
they’d give their best when the time came. And 
then, as like as not they’d fall down. 

Con’s bitter meditations were interrupted by the 
voice of Red Taylor, University’s hope in the high jump. 

“Oh, Con,” called Red across the room, “‘where’ll 
I get a hunk of sponge? Mine’s gone some place.” 

That was like Red, thought Con,-even as he replied 
shortly, “Ask Tim!” He saw Tim Healy, the trainer, 


delve into his box of 
odds and ends, and ex- 
tract from a_helter- 
skelter of tape, ban- 
dage, pins, elastic 
ankle-supports and 
what-not, a piece of 
sponge - rubber, which 
he tossed to Red. Red 
immediately got busy 
inserting it into the 
heel of his left shoe. 
Yes, it was like Red 
to lose his sponge and 
then come hollering to 
the head coach for an- 
other piece. Red had 
been three years on the team, and still came worrying 
to Con if he lost a button off his track-pants. It 
didn’t matter what you said to him; he was the darned- 
= baby, but he was one sweet high-jumper, at 
that... . 

It was only five years since Connor Byers had been 

University’s best middle distance man, one of just 
such a group as he now saw before him. Five years 
almost to the day, for this meet was the climactic 
event of the track season at University. Outside the 
locker room Byers could hear cheering and the out- 
bursts of the University band. He smiled grimly to 
himself. This enthusiasm for track and field had been 
no part of the Spring program in his undergraduate 
days. The track team had had its following, com- 
posed mainly of enthusiasts, comparatively few in 
number; for the big meet with State a thousand or 
so spectators would turn out. Now the fact that 
the recently enlarged stands were filled to capacity, 
that white-sweatered cheer-leaders were on the job, 
that over the spectacle there hovered the gala air 
of a football day—nay, most solid symbol of the suc- 
cess of a spectacle, that the parking-space over by 
the gymnasium contained hundreds of automobiles 
in orderly rows—all this was his doing. Since that 
mournful day four years ago, when Mike Donovan, 
beloved coach of unnumbered University track teams, 
had gone to his reward in glory, Con Byers had 
striven with mind and soul to build up the sport he 
loved. From an appointment as a stop-gap till a suc- 
cessor to Mike could be found Con’s position had 
become, in the period of one Olympiad, that of sal- 
aried headcoach, with a contract and everything. It 
was no light achievement to raise the track team to 
a place in the hearts of the alumni and undergraduates 
second only to that held by the football team. 

Yes, and the football coach had a soft job compared 
to Con’s! 

“Tf I could only take this bunch,” groaned Con 
inwardly, “and tell ’em ‘Use number six when you 
get inside the thirty-yard line, and don’t use number 
fourteen unless you have to, and save number twenty- 
three for a surprise—’ but I can’t even bawl ’em out 
as a team!” 


A SHARP burst of cheering, suddenly checked, 
interrupted Con’s sorrowful reflections. He 
knew what that quick dying of the noise meant—bad 
news of some sort. The door of the locker-room 
opened and Adolphus, the big negro rubber, who had 
been outside watching the meet, came in and hur- 
riedly began clearing a leather-upholstered table of 
its impedimenta of towels and jerseys. Several of 
the waiting athletes looked up as he entered. 

“What’s doin’, Acidophilus?” asked Babe 
Poindexter. 

“Shut up!” Byers turned fiercely on Babe. “‘You 
keep your mind on your shot. ‘Never you mind what’s 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Two half-naked giants tossed him bodily out of the door 


“How 


doing—well?” This to Adolphus. about 
the quarter?” 

Adolphus shook his head sadly. 

“**At punk f’m State done shut Bill out,”’ he replied. 
“We gets second. They takes fust an’ thuhd. ‘At 
State man, he had to do fohty-eight—th’ee to do it, 
but he done it. “At young Powers, he ’uz ten yalds 
back at de end. Bill, he couldn’t quite make it—” 
through the door came two exhausted quarter-milers. 
They were Slim Powers, Sophomore middle-distance 
man, and Bill Dennison, the captain of the team, 
The men in the room fell silent at their entrance; 
even the irrepressible Babe kept his mouth shut. 
The Sophomore slumped on to a bench and began to 
fumble with the lace of one of his shoes. Dennison 
stood squarely on his stocky brown legs and looked 
at his team. He drew a long breath, and spoke quickly 
before a gasp should catch him. 

“Tm sorry, fellows,” he said. 
get em.” 

Con frowned. Bill needn’t apologize like that to 
his team. Everybody couldn’t win. But Bill was 
theatrical in defeat—something else for the coach to 
worry about. Right now, however, he went over to 
where Powers was still trying to get the knot in his 
shoelace undone. Con patted the boy’s bowed 
shoulder. 

“Never mind, Slim,” he said. ‘“You’ve got two 
more years. Ten yards back in a 48-3 race is nothing 
to moan about. Hurry now and get your shower.” 
Powers gulped and began to strip, avoiding the eyes 
of the men about him. Con turned from him abruptly 


“But we can still 


‘and spoke to Dennison, to interrupt any possible 


speech that might be on his lips. ; 
“That’s all right, Bill,” he said quietly. Dennison 


swung on his coach, his face work- 


ing. 

““We needed that first,” he said. 
“You. needed it. You needed it bad. 
And I didn’t get it for you.” . 

The bitter truth of Dennison’s 
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statement shot even as he hushed the captain’s heart- 
broken protest. Last Spring State had beaten his 
team. To be licked two years in a row was an acrid 
lose toswallow. Itwasn’t University’s tradition to take 
it on the chin twice running. Dennison was graduat- 
ing; he wouldn’t be here to face the long, hard grind of 
building up from the bottom, with the sting of double 
defeat to make it tougher. You bet Con needed that 
first. He needed all the firsts he could get. Dennison 
thought it was just a question of running faster than 
the other fellow—or not. In some ways it was just 
that. But there was personal pride, and there was 
love for University—a grand jumble of motives in the 
coach’s mind. . . . Dennison seemed about to speak. 
The practical and psychological needs of the moment 
sprang foremost to Byers, checking his unpleasant 
thoughts. 

“Get a rub, Bill,” he said. “And don’t talk to the 
others—yet. Make ’em nervouser than they are,” 
he added in a confidential half-whisper. That, if 
anvthing, would keep Dennison quiet. The idea of 
being in the know, of thinking on a par with the coach, 
of having and discharging weighty responsibilities. 
_, . Dennison nodded, closed his lips tightly, and 
turned to the trainer. ... They were calling the 
high-jumpers. : ; ; 

Red, his sponge arranged to his satisfaction, started 
from the room. With him went another jumper, Ted 
Lindsay, a Senior, whose jersey bore on either side of 
the big U the significant smaller A, symbol of unsuc- 
cessful striving. Lindsay had won no single point for 
University in all his years of labor, and to-day was his 
last chance. His face was haggard with the foreshad- 
owing of coming defeat, for he had never done higher 
than five feet ten inches, and it was a foregone con- 
clusion that Red and the two best jumpers from State 
College would fight it out at well over six feet. Byers 
knew Lindsay’s thoughts; he knew also that Red, for 
all his fiery thatch and his worries over missing parts 
of his apparel, was an icicle under fire. He called 
across the room. 

“Oh, Ted Lindsay!” Byers made his voice loud 
and hearty. The men paused to hear his words. 

“Listen, Ted,” went on Byers, still in a cheerfully 
raised voice, “‘ you’ve worked hard for your letter and 
you've never got it. You're going to get it this after- 
noon.” Lindsay’s face sprang alight with joy. ““Now 
do what I tell you. Make ’em start at five-six, and 
raise it an inch each time. You take your jump at 
each raise till it’s as high as you can go. Red, you 
pass up to five-eight, take it there, and pass five-nine. 
Get going at five-ten. Now listen, Ted: this means 
your U for you whether you get a point or not. I’m 
expecting you to make one or both of those State 
guys take a jump with you. See? Get me? [m 
figuring they'll both take five-nine when you do, and 
when Red passes it'll scare °em to death. Now go on, 













Ted, and when you come back you can rip those A’s 
off your jersey and throw ’em away.” 

A buzz of congratulation followed Lindsay as he 
and Red went out of the room. Byers immediately 
began to cansult a score-card. He wasn’t going to 
spoil the effect of a good move by showing his pleas- 
ure. He had heartened his men and done all he 
could to get Red his first place. Lindsay might even, 
under the glamour of Byers’ promise, surpass himself 
and get a point—the coach shook his head. No good 
counting on miracles. But if the State jumpers were 
even a little bit frightened, if they took even one 
extra and unneeded jump, that was so much in Red’s 
favor—and Byers’ . . . the figures on the score-card 
showed heavy and black where he had pencilled them. 
No need of elaborate calculations. Counting the 
high-jump there were five events left, and University 
had to get first place in all of them to win. The other 
four events were the shot-put, the broad-jump, the 
mile, and the final heat of the two-twenty yard dash. 
The score was State 44, University 36. 


T= teams were even in the matter of first places, 
but State had collected more than its share of 
seconds and thirds. Byers felt a glow of resentment 
toward the State coach. With the number of men 
Conacher had to draw from it was no wonder he 
turned out a better-balanced team than Byers. If 
University had as big an undergraduate body—he 
stopped this train of thought abruptly. He’s always 
hated alibis. First place in each of those events would 
win the meet for him, and nothing else in God’s green 
earth would do him any good. It was doubtful if 
he could sneak in a lone third place anywhere along the 
line. Dennison’s unexpected defeat in the quarter- 
mile had put Byers’ back to the wall. Five firsts. 
Well, could he get them? 

The broad-jump was all right. No State man had 
ever done within half a foot of what Colly Warner 
could do. Colly’s short legs, all bunchy muscles, were 
capable of hurling his chunky body off the take-off 
board like a shot from a trench-mortar. Luckily, 
Con needn’t worry about Colly, any more than Colly 
was worrying about himself... . If only the rest 
of the team were like that. . . . Colly didn’t really 
need a head to win the broad-jump, not with those 
legs; but Colly had a head and a good one. Con re- 
membered when Colly went in at quarter in the State 
game last Fall. In that final few. minutes he had 
called an accurately-chosen series of plays that put 
the ball on State’s twelve-yard line; and on the third 
down, with half a yard to go, when everyone, includ- 
ing the State team, was looking for a try for a first 
down, he had signalled for the dropkick that won the 
game. No theatricals or foolishness about Colly! 
Byers suddenly reflected that the football coach had 
in all probability ordered that field-goal; but anyway, 
Colly had a head. The broad-jump was in the bag. 

The mile was a different proposition. Stub Norris 
might or might not win it. Stub could do around 4:26. 
State had two good milers who broke tapes in or 
near that time, and another who was entered, he 
knew, as a forlorn hope. Byers thanked his stars 
that in this one race he had the advantage of num- 
bers. He had entered five men including Stub. The 
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A crumby little freshman 
with a badge nearly as / 
— as he was came up 
and unlimbered his camera 





scheme he had in mind was old when Pheidippides 
was cutting his teeth; Byers counted on its very hoary 
antiquity for its success. His runners had all been 
instructed: the job of Norris’ teammates was to get 
out in front during the first lap, and hope to draw 
State’s runners into trying to keep up with them. 
Norris, judging his own pace, was to stay behind. 
Presently, one by one, the four would drop by the 
wayside, exhausted by the murdering speed of the 
early laps. If State’s milers had even tried to keep 
up with them Norris would come through to win. 
There is nothing harder to do than to linger behind in 
a race and save energy for the finish when one sees 
a rival’s colors rushing far out in front. Even when 
perfectly aware that the leaders of the pack are de- 
liberately running themselves into the ground in an 
effort to lure one into doing the same thing, there is 
always the disquieting thought that maybe one of 
them will keep on to the finish. This thought grows 
in intensity with every stride. The more men there 
are in that hurrying bunch of pace-makers the more 
likely is the plot to succeed. 

There was a shrilling of whistles outside. A head 
was stuck through the locker-room door. 

“All out! Shot, broad, mile! All out!’’ 


pee jumped at the sudden summons. He 
hadn’t realized how nervous he was. He hoped 
none of his men saw him. If it ever dawned on them 
that their coach had the heebie-jeebies it would be 
all over but the shouting, with State doing the shout- 
ing. Around him men were gathering themselves into 
bathrobes and getting ready to go out; their spikes 
made a peculiar rolling purr on the floor. High in 
the middle of the group loomed the colossal figure of 
Babe Poindexter; he was juggling a sixteen-pound 
lump of lead—the shot—lightly in his right paw. 
Byers was stricken with fresh fear. Babe, the big 
good-natured oaf, had to win his event. He had to. 
He had to, that was all there was to it. Byers spoke 
aloud; his voice was calm and confident; nothing of 
the effort it took to make it so was evident. 

“Listen, fellows,”’ he said, and the exodus stopped. 
“We need every one of these events—every one of 
them. Go get me firsts. That’s what I want. Stub, 
you know your stuff. Colly, this is your day. Watch 
your take-off, and if any of those judges stand so 
their shadows fall on it you tell ’em to get to the devil 
out. Babe——” 

Poindexter grinned. 

“Yeah?” 

“Babe, go get that big stiff from State.” 

“Sure.” Babe extended an arm like the arm of a 
derrick, let the shot roll up to his elbow along his 
forearm, checked it in the crook and rolled it for- 
ward to his palm again. “Sure, Con. Oh, sure.” 
That fool grin was still on his map. This whole meet 
was about as serious to Babe as eating an apple. 
His round jaws moved contentedly on a cud of chew- 
ing-gum. Above his mighty shoulders his face shone 
pinkly placid, radiating peace and good-will toward 
men. “Sure,” repeated Babe, and dropped his shot 
and caught it ankle-high, and went out with the others 
still juggling the weight, absently, as a man of normal 
strength might juggle a billiard-ball. Byers groaned. 
If there were a spark of fight in Babe he’d be a foot 
better than anyone in twenty States. But with him 
the way he was nobody knew what would happen. 
(Continued on page 57) 





















THE YOUNG SKY RIDERS 


Begin the Story Here 

T WAS Bob Whittier’s success- 

ful flight in his home-made 
glider that interested his young 
chum Toby Trainor in gliding. But 
Toby was not so skilful in handling 
the machine, with the result that 
Toby ended his trial flight in a 
tree. 

Bob’s glider was wrecked, but 
Toby gamely came to his friend’s 
aid and volunteered to buy “the 
best two-sail” plane—perhaps to 
spite Phil Vance. Toby was forced 
to forego a promised car in order 
to do it, while poor Bob’s family 
are threatened with losing their 
home if money for a mortgage is 
not raised quickly. The arrival 
of the Hawk Sailplane precipitates 

an open fight with Vance. 


PART II 


HIL, his sharp features twisted into a scowl, 
pushed himself to his hands and knees on the 
barn floor; then, with a sudden leap, threw 
himself at Toby, aiming a wild, round-house 

swing at the other’s head. But Toby, with a speed 
that was amazing for a boy of his bulk, swiftly bent 
over, ducked beneath the swinging fist and threw two 
iron-muscled arms around Phil’s knees. A _ swift 


upward jerk of his powerful body lifted the kicking, 
struggling boy to his shoulder. Then, walking slowly, 
steadily, he marched toward the door, while Phil 
pounded helplessly against his broad back. 


By Eustace L. Adams 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


“Bring that hat,”’ Toby called over his shoulder, 
“and put it on his head.” ; 

Bob, nothing loath, jammed the gray felt hat 
down over Phil’s ears. Toby, reaching the threshold, 
placed Phil carefully upon his feet. He straightened 
up quickly, transferring his grip from the other’s 
legs to his wrists. Standing there, holding Phil’s 
hands motionless, Toby looked up into Vance’s 
dark eyes and said, slowly: 

‘Beat it now, Phil, and after this keep just as far 
from me as you can. I don’t mind a little razzing 
and Bob can stand some, too, but when you try to 
kick my dog, you’re just going blocks out of your 
way to hunt for trouble. You're a weasel, Phil, and 
I’m all through with you for a long, long time. Now 
beat it before I really get mad.” 

Phil’s hands were clenched into fists and, for an 
instant, the watching boys thought he would punch 
Toby’s face. But there was a flaming courage in 
the gray eyes that stared up into his which made him 
hesitate. And in that moment of hesitation his fight- 
ing spirit oozed out of him. In a final gesture of 
defiance, he looked Toby over, from his shabby beret 
to his dusty tennis shoes, then shrugged and turned 
away. Toby watched him as he climbed into his 
low-slung purple-and-nickle roadster. The banker’s 
son ground his gears furiously, stamped on the ac- 
celerator and whirled away without looking back. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” Toby murmured, pulling his 
beret to a jaunty position over his left ear, “here I 
am, a good-natured sort of a ‘goof, anxious to keep out 
of arguments and scraps, and someone always has to 
sic that Phil Vance on me. I’m getting so I posi- 
tively itch all over, I want to smack him so!” 

Then, turning with mock anger on the group, he 
shouted: 

“‘What’s the matter with you loafers! Get busy, 
Bob, and put on that other wing. Do you think 
she’s a submarine?” Then, with a deep sigh, “I’m 
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all tired out, so I guess I'll rest a bit. Come here 
Useless, and let me scratch your ear. You'll get me 
in trouble yet!” 

Although the encounter was apparently ended, 
both Toby and Bob felt that they had not yet heard 
the last of it. But the week that-followed was so fyll 
of activity that neither of the boys had any time to 
spend ‘worrying about-Phil Vance. 

. Then, at last; the sailplane was ready to take the air, 
. It was a perfect afternoon. 


HE sun blazed down on the grassy slopes of the 

hillside where Toby and, Bob had made: their 
memorable first flights in the ill-fated glider swhich 
had started them on their flying careers. ,A moderate 
breeze, steady and warm, blew from across the oppo- 
site hill, where Doctor Lane’s white house snuggled 
beneath the elms. A procession of cottony white 
clouds marched slowly across the sky, casting shadows 
that raced with amazing speed up hill and down in 
their progress from west to east across the placid 
Connecticut landscape. 

Where two weeks ago there had been only two or 
three cars parked by the edge cf the State Highway, 
now there were a score. At least fifty people stood 
and sat in a long semicircle around the shining crim- 
son fuselage and silver wings of the Hawk sailplane, 
which was about to make its trial flight. Mrs. 
Trainor had called for Mrs. Whittier in her car and 
the two mothers sat in the background, nervously 
watching the preparations for the start, while beside 
them sat a dejected black-and-white terrier, who 
gnawed discontentedly at the stout leather leash 
which kept him from racing to the side of his master. 

Toby had attempted to persuade his mother not to 
come to-the hill until at least three or four practice 
flights had been made, but she, far more worried than 
she wished her son to know, had insisted upon being 
present at the very first hop. If it all looked too 
dangerous, she told herself, she would put a stop to 
it before they flew too high and too far, even if she 
had to whisk Toby off to Europe to take his mind 
away from this new and crazy hobby. So now she 
sat there, saying nothing, watching her son’s stalwart 
figure working on his ship, reaching out absent- 
mindedly to stroke Useless, who apparently was even 
more upset than she about the whole affair. 

Mrs. Whittier eyed her small boy anxiously, wish- 
ing that she possessed sufficient courage to order him 
not to step foot in that cockpit which would so soon 
carry him away into the thin and treacherous air. 
But Bob had known so many disappointments 
recently that she could not force herself to add to 
their number. So, like many a mother before her, 
she just sat there knowing that while she smiled 
fixedly, tears were very close to her eyes. 

Toby, stretching the shock cord out into two lines 
ahead cf the sailplane, whispered to Bob. 

“T sure wish this gallery hadn’t flocked around. 
Tm as nervous as a flea in a dog fight!” 

“Me too,” agreed Bob, under his_ breath. 
*Wouldn’t it be terrible if we hadn’t lined the ship 
up right and she wouldn’t fly at all?” 

“Td just dig a deep hole in the ground, jump into 
it and pull the hole in after me,” asserted Toby. 
“Is everything ready?” 

_Bob put a finger in his mouth and held it in the 
air. 

“Yes,” he said after a moment. “The wind is 
perfect, blowing right up the hill.” 

Toby hesitated, looking just a bit sheepish. 

“We'd better put on our parachutes,’ he said. 

“We won’t need them,” Bob said. ‘We won't 
be up high enough for them to do us any good.” 

“Listen, young one,” said Toby, seriously, “you 
may not know it, but we came close as a gnat’s ear 
to not going up at all. Our mothers got together and 
almost pinned roses on us. At the last minute I told 
them that we’d both wear parachutes, so that made 
it all right.” 

Bob looked at him in astonishment, then grinned 
broadly. 

“All right, Toby,” he nodded, “but if anything 
goes wrong at the height we'll be flying, stick with 
the ship, don’t try to jump, because there won't be 
room for the ‘chute to open.” 

“Well, if you think I’m aching to jump out into 
nothing but atmosphere you have seventeen more 
guesses coming,” grumbled Toby. “As a matter of 





He marched toward the door 
while Phil pounded helpless- 
ly against his broad back 
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“I'd like to fly over him and drop a spray of pansies in his lap” 


fact if it weren’t for all these people here I probably 
wouldn’t go up at all. That’s how happy I am. I 
was built to ride in a blimp, not in a kite. It doesn’t 
Icok half as strong as it did back there in the barn.” 

In spite of his pessimistic words, Toby deftly 
climbed into the parachute harness and buckled the 
straps across his chest and thighs. 

“We'll have to get more weight on the shock cord 
this time,” he called to the boys. “‘Who’s going to 
give us a pull?” 


HERE was no lack of volunteers. Nearly every 
_* man and boy in the crowd stepped forward. Toby, 
instructing them in their duties, looked absurdly as if 
he were tied together like a bundle with the tight 
harness that criss-crossed over his chest and back. 
Nor was the odd effect lessened by the seat-type para- 
chute pack that dangled down behind him like a pillow 
pinned to his coat tails. But he had little pride in his 
own appearance and though he was conscious that he 
looked very queer indeed, he cared nothing at all. He 
detailed red-headed Pete again to the duty of holding 
the tail rope, showing him a heavy stake that had 
been driven into the earth to assist him in holding the 
ship against the tug of. the shock cord. He wound 
the rope twice around the stake and placed the loose 
end in Pete’s freckled hands. 
When we yell ‘let go,’ Pete,” he said, “ just jerk 
the rope off the post and let it slip out of your hands. ” 
ive men were selected for each side of the shock 
a They walked down the hillside, taking up the 
. ack and spreading out into a wide vee. Toby and 
ob, encumbered by their parachutes, climbed awk- 
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wardly into the cockpit and 
adjusted the packs under 
them to serve as extra cush- 
ions. They drew the wide 
webbing of the safety belts 
across their laps and fastened 
the patent buckles. 

“All right,” said Toby, 
jerking at his beret, “you 
take the controls, Bob.” 

“No,” objected Bob. 
“We've studied this thing 
until you know more about 
flying than I do. You've 
bought this ship. You take 
her up.” 

“Pipe down and _ obey 
orders,” smiled Toby. “‘Grab 
that stick!” 

Proudly Bob seized the 
rubber handle which pro- 
jected up between his knees. 
His feet went to the rudder 
bar and he swung the con- 
trols vigorously to see if all 
was clear. He took a deep 
breath. “‘ All clear,’’ he called. 

“Walk!” 

The men on the shock cord 
who, having taken up the 
slack, were standing alert for 
their orders, began to walk 
steadily down the hill. The 
elastic rope straightened and 
begantostretch. The fuselage 
scraped forward an inch or 
two, then jerked to a stop as 
the tail rope snubbed it. 

“Run!” yelled Bob ex- 
citedly. 

Toby presscd his feet hard 
against the floorboards and 
braced his body for the jerk. 
He'was by no meansas certain 
as Bob that the plane would 
fly or, if it did, might not come 
hurtling dowainacrash. He 
had undertaken this thing in 
a moment of enthusiasm and 
in an effort to repay Bob for 
the damage he had done. 

. And, once having undertaken 
it, it had not entered his mind 
to withdraw. 

The thick shock cord was 
stretched to the diameter of 
a clothes line and looked as 
rigid as an elongated bar of 
drawn steel. Toby stared at 
it fascinated, unconsciously 
wincing lest it break and snap 
back into his face. 

“Let go!” screamed Bob. 

There was not a sound from 
the spectators as Pete deftly 
jerked upward on the tail rope. Oddly, Toby found 
himself listening to the clear, sweet song of a bird 
somewhere in the branches of a nearby elm. It was 
queer, he thought, that a fellow should notice such 
things at a time like this. 

The crimson fuselage suddenly leaped forward, 
sliding with ever-increasing speed over the matted 
grass. Bob’s hand was steady on the control stick. 
Toby saw the elm rush past with the headlong pace of 
an express train. Wind swept into his face, tugging 
at his cheeks and twisting his lips into a smile. 

Suddenly the ground dropped from under the 
crimson fuselage. The running men whose heads and 
shoulders had been visible above the padded cowling 
of the cockpit were no longer there. There was not 
a jar, not a lurch, as the sleek little craft 
kicked the earth from her hardwood 
skid. There was a slow, lazy motion to 
her like the gentle rise and fall of a ship 
at sea. 

Toby sat rigid in his seat as if he 
feared, in moving, he might upset the 
delicate balance of this fragile canoe of 
the air. The hilltop ahead sank as if it 
were being lowered by an invisible winch. 

Toby stole a glance at Bob. - The 
small boy’s wide brown eyes were fixed 
straight ahead. His hands were clenched 
motionless, on the control handle. - His 
slender figure was bent slightly forward 4 
as if he, too, were trying to balance the " 
ship with his body. 

And then, as second after second 
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“dragged past without disaster, both boys permitted 
their taut muscles to relax. They eased themselves 
gently back against the cushions, staring ahead at the 
unrolling panorama of hills, valleys and farm lands. 

Perhaps half a minute had elapsed since the sail- 
plane had lurched off the ground but it had seemed 
like an hour. The ship was in no hurry. She floated 
softly along in the afternoon air, lifted foot by foot 
by the gentle up-draft that blew along the hillside. 
Her right wing drooped. Instantly Bob swung the 
joystick toward the other side. Promptly she re- 
sponded, leveling out and riding upon a perfectly 
even keel. 


UDDENLY, from the ground below, there came 

a burst of cheering. Motor cars rasped their 
horns. Men and boys shouted at the tops of their 
voices. Women screamed their approval. And 
through it all came the shrill, staccato barking of 
Useless. A slow grin spread itself across Toby’s sun- 
burned’ face. He settled himself comfortably into 
the cushions. 

‘Ride ’em, cowboy!” he whooped. 

Bub Bob managed only the briefest of smiles. His 
face was pale with intensity. He was not conscious of 
the screaming and shouting below. If he heard it 
at all its meaning did not penetrate into his mind. 
Nothing, at this moment, had any meaning for him 
but the movements of the plane in the wind and the 
position of the ground below. His eyes jerked from 
the hillside ahead to the altimeter on the instrument 
board, then to the rate-of-climb indicator and back 
to the ground again. 

The pointer on the dial of the altimeter already in- 
dicated fifty feet and was inching its way toward the 
dot which represented 100. The sailplane was float- 
ing along as lightly as a bit of swansdown. Bob, ex- 
perimenting cautiously, headed her exactly at right 
angles to the wind but found that he was forced to 
lose altitude in order to maintain control. Steering 
slightly into the wind, he found that she would climb. 
So, little by little, the silent ship rose as she flew above 
the sloping hillside, while her young pilot sat tense in 
his seat, feeling his way along the invisible air streams, 
sensitive to every motion of the craft beneath him. 

“You take her,” said Bob, turning a happy face 
toward the older boy. “It’s a cinch!” 

“Nothing doing,” said Toby, firmly. “This is your 
afternoon.” Then, suddenly staring down over the 
cowling, “Look, Bob!” he exclaimed, pointing down 
toward the winding black ribbon of the State High- 
way. “If that isn’t Phil Vance’s purple roadster, 
T’ll eat this ship, from bow to rudder, wire controls, 
dope and all.” 

Bob glanced down at a car whose polished nickel 
gleamed brightly in the afternoon sun. He nodded 
and smiled. 

“That’s his car, all right. Guess he parked down 
there so you wouldn’t see him and pull his nose for him.” 

“Td like to fly over him and drop a 
spray of pansies in his lap, the dressed- 
up lump!” snorted Toby, bestowing a 
look of extreme disfavor upon the gaud- 
ily-painted roadster and its sole occu- 
pant. 

“Vd like to drop a hundred-pound 
grindstone on his head!” snapped Bob. 

“It would ruin the grindstone and 
never even give him a headache,” pre- 
dicted Toby. “And now, let’s go places.” 

“We'd better not,” said Bob. “The 
boat is a little tail-heavy and I think we 
ought to line her up differently before we 
do much more sky hopping.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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He fairly shoved the 
author through the 
opening into the ad- 
joining basement 


Mr. Laird, autnor, was most de- 
spondent. He had to get “atmos- 
phere” for his articles on China- 
town. If he could only get into 
the back rooms at Charlie Que’s 
or Hi Gee’s or with Sam Wing at 
the House of the Seven Lanterns. 
Maybe young Ah Gee could help. 
He did! 


H GEE leaned out the window, so far that his 
toes maintained but intermittent contact 
with the floor of the room behind him, and 
watched, snickering covertly, the zig-zag 

progress, occasionally punctuated by collisions, of the 
fish merchant, Wu Yeng, along the street below. 
_ At a glance it could be seen that it was not over- 
indulgence in shamshi which caused the aged Chinese 
to hesitate and stagger as he pursued his way through 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. A network of bandages 
wound about his head and face, leaving to view only 
one half-closed eye and a thin gap at lip line, testified 
instead that physical injury of some kind was respon- 
sible for his peculiar manner of advance. 

Ah Gee, staring down from his window, smothered 
a fresh burst of giggles against the back of his hand. 
Wu Yeng had just collided with a none-too-steady 
fruit-stall, causing a cascade of oranges and limes to 
go scudding off into the gutter. Then, in a last en- 
deavor to subdue his hilarity, Ah Gee crammed one 
entire fist into his generous mouth. 

Regrettable as it may seem, the Oriental boy’s 
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efforts to suppress his mirth were not out 
of respect or sympathy for the unfortunate 
Wu Yeng, nor yet from fear of the fish 
dealer’s wrath should he catch the sound 
of his, Ah Gee’s, laughter, but solely on 
account of Mr. Laird’s stern command to 
“keep good and quiet or clear out!” 

Mr. Laird, a young author who had 
rescued the Chinese lad from near-starva- 
tion and given him a home, was seated at 
the moment, not six feet away from his 
protégé, at a table in the middle of the 
room, absently tapping a line of question- 
marks across the paper stuck in his type- 
writer. There was a frown of perplexity 


upon the writer’s brow, a frown which hinted at a cog 
somewhere in the machinery of his inspiration. 

Ah Gee leaned further out the window, entirely 
occupied with the imminent impact of Wu Yeng and 
near-sighted Hen Chow, the junk dealer. And as he 
watched, the expected happened, Wu Yeng and Hen 
Chow collided, recoiled, and ungracefully sought seats 
upon the pavement. This was too much for Ah Gee. 
Balanced on his stomach across the sill, his legs 
flayed the air of the room behind him, his arms 
waved out over the street, and his voice shrieked 
taunts intermingled with gales of joyous laughter. 

A rude hand, jerking him back into the room, re- 
called him to the realities of life. 

“‘Aie!” he exclaimed in a high note of resentment. 
Then his countenance took on a swift, disarming 
expression of contrition. “‘A—ie!” 

“How,” demanded Laird, standing above him and 
surveying him severely, “do you think I can write 
with all this racket going on? And how, if I don’t 
write, do you expect me to make money? And if I 
don’t make money, how are we to pay for rice and 
pork and tea, not to mention the roast duck and 
other delicacies you have lately added to our menu?” 

Ah Gee was touched in a vital spot—his stomach. 

“Ah Gee is filled with feeling of sadness at Writer- 
of-Many-Words’ speech,” he murmured mournfully. 
“But from now on he make swear on graves of 
respectable ancestors, to frown terrible frown when 
sacred typewriter go click-click. What more you 
want Chinese boy make do?” 

Gerald Laird turned away from the melting gaze 
fixed upon him and stalked back to the typewriter. 
Settling himself in his chair he attacked the keyboard 
with a great show of energy. 

Ah Gee’s glance flitted surreptitiously again to the 
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window. A shadow crossed his face when he saw what 
had happened in the interval of his distraction. Hig 
avowedly scorned, but secretly envied contemporary 
the virtuous Joey Poi, a lad high in favor with his 
seniors and a leader of the Chinatown Boy Scouts, had 
appeared upon the scene and flown to the assistance of 
Wu Yeng. At the instant Ah Gee’s attention returned 
to the street, Joey was solicitously escorting the fish 
merchant on down the block to his place of business, 

Ah Gee’s lips opened to shrill a storm of insults after 
the departing figures, but they closed again; the click 
of the typewriter had ceased abruptly, and Laird’s 
voice once more fell upon his ears. 


“X70 USE, Confucius,” the author grumbled—Ah 

4‘ Gee squinted back over his shoulder and dis. 
covered the third inmate of the bachelor establish- 
ment, a black kitten, perched on top of the diction. 
ary at one end of the table—“I can’t put it over. The 
Reverend Strong would get on to the fake in the first 
paragraph. Better go look for a new home. This 
joint isn’t going to be a source of milk and chop bones 
much longer.” 

Ah Gee’s brows contracted. Again mention of the 
scarcity of food. It was high time, he felt, that he 
investigate the matter. 

“P’laps,” he suggested, “if illustrious author chap 
would tell to Ah Gee his troubles, Ah Gee find way to 
make things come top side up.” 

“Any time!” groaned Laird. “You've a positive 
genius for making things go top side down, but to 
make them right—impossible! On second thought, 
though, it wouldn’t do any harm to tell you about it.” 
He paused to reach for his pipe and light it. 

Ah Gee, ears attentive, eyes glued to Laird, felt 
sideways with his foot until it encountered a stool. 
Then his felt-soled slipper twined between the rungs 
and drew the stool toward him. Absently, and always 
with his gaze on the Writer-of-Many-Words, he 
climbed upon it. 

“It’s this way,” resumed Laird, “after I came to 
Chinatown to gain material for my Chinese novel, 
and we met, and you decided to be my Number One 
boy, it seemed advisable in view of our neighbors’ 
complaints concerning broken windows, defaced 
property, and so forth, for me to increase my some- 
what limited income.”’ He broke off here and waved 
his pipe. “Pardon me for mentioning these sordid 
details,” he apologized. 

Ah Gee bowed blandly. 

“To make the story short,” continued Laird, “I 
decided to look up a clergyman I knew, who, when I 
first came to Chinatown, had suggested that I write 
a series of articles for his missionary magazine on the 
Chinese in America, and tell him I was now ready 
to do what he desired.. After due persuasion—he 
wasn’t so eager for my stuff as he had been three 
months before—he agreed to run a half-dozen articles 
if he could name the subjects to be written up. The 
first, he said, must deal with the Chinese gambling 
evil. What he wanted was a story from the inside. 
That is, I must know my ground. I wasn’t to write 
from hearsay, but must personally get facts concern- 
ing the prevalence of gambling in Cliinatown, and tell 
how the gambling houses were conducted. ‘O. K.’ 
I said. ‘Have it for you to-morrow.’ But do you 
think I got that story? I'll say not! I know there's 
something doing besides checkers and Chinese poli- 
tics in the room back of Lee Cloy’s eat-house. But 
would Lee let me in on it? Not much! And it’s the 
same with Charlie Que, and Hi Gee, and with Sim 
Wing at the House of the Seven Lanterns. They all 
know I’m after something, and they don’t trust me. 
And now my missionary friend is getting anxious 
about the article. ‘Here you’ve put me off four 
weeks,’ he said yesterday. ‘When are you going to 
have it for me?’ ‘By Saturday night sure,’ | an- 
swered. ‘Sure or never!’ he came back, and that 1s 
exactly what he meant. Get me, Ah Gee? And here 
it is Wednesday and I’m as far from having the 
story written as I was a month ago. Now, perhaps, 
you realize how serious things are.” 

Ah Gee nodded solemnly, but refrained from 
speech. Thereafter for a space he sat drooped in 
silence. Only his bright eyes moved, following first 
a flicker of sunlight along the floor, then raising to 
abstractedly pursue a swirl of smoke from Laird’s 
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ipe as it dr ifted out the window. However, once 
his gaze had traversed the sill, his expression changed; 
it became alert, intent. 





GAIN it was Wu Yeng who held his attention, 

FA Wu Yeng and the doer of good deeds, Joey Poi. 

th Gee had looked out just in time to see the latter 

assist the fish merchant over the doorsill into his shop. 

Ah Gee’s glance flashed back into the room and 
across to Laird. 

“How long would it take the Writer of Many 


c = Words to make story if he had the necessary know- 
JOTary é I?” 
ith ke : “Jf I had it—a couple of hours,” returned Laird. 
its, had “Then,” said Ah Gee in his best stilted English, 
ance of “leave all to Ah Gee and you will find yourself on the 
turned third night hence within the room of chance at the 
he fish House of the Seven Lanterns! : ; 
ISiness Laird stared long and hard at his young friend. 
ts after “Crazy!” he murmured at last. **Plain crazy!” 
click If Ah Gee heard this disparaging remark it failed 
Laird’s to rankle. All aglow with excitement he slid from his 
perch and darted for the door. 
“Hi!” called Laird. “Wait a minute!” 
d—Ah However, Ah Gee tarried only long enough to 
id dis. throw back: “Go at once to the window and you will 
tblish- see Ah Gee take the first step to gain the desired 
cti end!” 
ul Laird rose and made for the window. He had only 
e first an instant to wait before Ah Gee darted from the en- 
This trance below, leaped across the street and raced 
bones down Waverly Place to Wu Yeng’s shop at the far end 
of the block. There he disappeared from view. 
f the Afternoon passed and gray twilight filled the author’s 
at he room. Once more seated before his typewriter, Laird 
was roused from moody meditation by the pad of swift 

chap steps on the landing outside his door. Unconsciously 
ay to he caught some of the elation and excitement in the 


light footfalls and raised his head alertly. Ah Gee 
was returning. 

“Hello!” he cried as the boy flung into the room. 
“What's up?” 

But Ah Gee chose to assume a mysterious manner. 
“T come to tell you that—I go,” he began. 
“To live with Wu Yeng for a little while. 
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Writer-of-Many-Words has heard how old fish man 
get velly bad burned, and how now he full of pain 
devils. Ah Gee—” his face took on a sanctimonious 
expression—“‘feel velly solly for Wu Yeng; he old and 
he had no nice fat wife and men children to take care of 
him. Ah Gee say, ‘I like help you, Wu Yeng, all 
same Boy Scout Joey Poi. Let Ah Gee do work around 
shop; cut up fish and make change on customers.’ 
Wu Yeng say, ‘You get out!’ He velly unpolite old 
man. But Ah Gee no get. He stay and show willing- 
ness to do by sweeping up floor and arranging fish in 
nice straight row. Then Ah Gee go into room back of 
store where Wu Yeng eat and sleep, and make tea 
and boil rice for old man. Wu Yeng stop making 
curse at Ah Gee when he smell elegant odor of food. 
He say, ‘Maybe you good boy after all.’ Ah Gee say, 
‘Betcher life Ah Gee good boy!’ So everything is 
settled.”” He backed toward the door. 


ss AIT!” commanded Laird. ‘“‘This sudden 

change of heart of yours toward Wu Yeng 
is very commendable and all that, but how in the 
name of the yellow dragon is it going to get me the 
information I need?” 

Ah Gee shook his sleek head. “‘The moment has 
not yet arrived to reveal all,” he announced sen- 
tentiously. ‘This alone can I tell you: To-night 
between seven and eight o’clock look a second time 
from your window and you will see that which would 
give one of intellect seeking knowledge of Chinese 
gamble-house food for profitable reflection.” 

Seven o’clock found Laird, not. at his window, 
but lounging in the doorway of Sin Hop Moi’s herb 
shop directly beneath his lodging. Here, even better 
than above, he could observe aught that might 
transpire. 

For a while nothing occurred, then the door of 
Wu Yeng’s shop opened, and Ah Gee and the fish 
dealer emerged and came slowly along Waverly Place. 
Due to Ah Gee’s guiding hand on his elbow, Wu 
Yeng no longer stumbled as he walked, and his 
progress was unhesitating and direct. The pair came 
on, arrived opposite Laird, continued up the block, 
and finally disappeared around the corner into Cali- 
fornia Street. 


~— 


Due to Ab Gee’s guiding hand on his elbow, Wu Yeng no longer stumbled as he walked 
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Mid-afternoon of the next day brought Ah Gee for 
another visit to his white friend. ‘You velly sure 
Sim Wing no go to jail if I get you into his House of 
the Seven Lanterns to-mollow night?’’ he demanded. 
‘Because, though Ah Gee know gambling velly bad 
for Chinaman, and he no like Sim Wing so much 
either, still Sim Wing have yellow skin all same Ah 
Gee, and Ah Gee lose face with himself if he get him 
into trouble.” 

“T understand,” answered Laird. “But I can 
promise you this, if you did somehow get me into 
the House of the Seven Lanterns, I would use neither 
the name of the house nor its owner’s in my story. I 
am sure Mr. Strong would not want me to do so in the 
first place. He is anxious to expose conditions rather 
than individuals.” 

Ah Gee’s face cleared. His faith in Laird’s word 
was such that he was entirely reassured. He im- 
rzediately forgot his doubts concerning loyalty to bis 
race, and switched to another subject. 

“You see me go out with Wu Yeng last night?” 

Laird acquiesced with a nod. 

“He walk funny like this.” 
room at a peculiar shuffling gait. 
aie?” 

**Can’t say that I did.” Laird was puzzled. 

“And he humps his shoulders like this,” Ah Gee 
doubled over. “And every little while, when the 
burns hurt him bad, he groans—‘Oo—ow!’ ” 

The boy, having reached the work table in his 
shuffling advance, straightened and started back 
toward the door. 

**To-night watch same time as before,” he adjured. 
**When you see us come from shop look close; look 
how Wu Yeng walk, how he stoop.” He was out the 
door now. From the landing he whispered back: 
**Ah Gee say enough for present; to-mollow he come 
again and tell plenty more!” 

All the following day Laird waited for a third visit 
from Ah Gee, but it was well toward evening before 
the boy put in an appearance. He came at a run, a 
paper-wrapped bottle in his hands, 

“T come onerrand for Wu Yeng,” he explained. “I 
go to drug shop to get bottle filled top side up again 

(Continued on page 40) 
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PART II 


EY, Al!” called Newt, the Wednesday 
night following, as Cedar Springs’ team 
members left the locker room after 
practice. “Wait a second. I want to go 

along with you.” 

The second baseman, on his way out, halted. 
Since the Haslett game Newt had avoided him as 
much as possible, and this attitude had cut deeply. 
Newt, of all fellows, he thought would have stood 
by him. But he could not forget how Newt had even 
gone so far as to infer that he was using his injured 
knee as an alibi. 

“Newt should have known me better than that,” 
Al had thought, somewhat bitterly. “It is one thing 
to accuse a fellow of losing his nerve but it is even 
worse to insinuate he invents alibis to explain his 
weaknesses or failures. There wasn’t any excuse for 
Newt suggesting this because I’d practically owned 
up to why I didn’t slide. I wasn’t looking for any 
alibi. And while I can’t explain why I don’t feel 
worried about my knee when playing: tennis, he 
hasn’t any right to take what he does for granted!” 

Al waited for Newt to join him, frankly wondering 
what his friend and team captain could have in mind 
to say. 

“Snap it up, Newt!” he urged. 
home and do some studying.” 

“Right with you!” rejoined Newt, and fell in along- 
side. 

The two walked to the corner, fellow players re- 
garding them curiously, neither of them speaking a 
word, each feeling awkward in the presence of the 
other. 

“Well?” said Al, finally. 
you want to say to me?” 

Newt’s face colored. 

“Yes, in a way,” he admitted, . self-consciously. 
“And I hope you'll understand how I mean this, 


“T’ve got to get 


“You got something 
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Al. It isn’t because it’s you. I’d 
have to talk the way I’ve got to 
talk if it was anyone else on the 


“Go ahead,” Al invited. “I’ve 
never asked you to favor me. I 
know you have to handle the 
team as captain. That shouldn’t 
have anything to do with our 
being friends.” 


“Well,” considered Newt. “A fellow can’t help 
feeling—you know—what I mean is—I’d a lot rather 
I didn’t have this to do.” 


Al forced a laugh. “Whatever it is—you’re making 


it just as hard for yourself as possible. Shoot!” 

Newt made an elaborate pretense of avoiding the 
cracks in the sidewalk. : 

“It’s like this,” he finally began. “The fellows all 
seem to think—that is—they’re all darned anxious 
to win the rest of our games!” 

“Naturally,” assented Al, dryly. 

“But—after the trouble you had with your knee 
last Saturday—they’re not so sure of doing it,” 
Newt continued. 

“*T see!” -Al’s voice was very low. 

“They thought maybe that, feeling the way you 
do about it, you’d volunteer to drop out. I’ve 
talked to Corky Moran about you but of course 
he didn’t see what happened in the Haslett game 
and he’s for keeping you in.” 

Al nodded. “So that’s the set-up, is it?” 

“That’s it!” repeated Newt, with obvious relief 

at having gotten the matter off his 
chest. “Of course I realize the 
position this puts you in, Al, and 
I’ve hated like thunder to have to 
bring this up. But don’t you 
think yourself that it’s the best 
thing for the team and all con- 


cerned for you to drop out? You . 


can’t ever tell when your knee’s 
going to buckle under you and it 
might be right at a time when it 
would let in a couple runs or 
catch you off base. That would 
only have to happen once in the 
Everett game and we could kiss 
it good-bye. As I say, I’m aw- 
fully sorry on your account. Just 
the same, nobody can say any- 
thing against you because you’ve 
got a perfectly good alibi!” 

Al Bekins’ eyes flashed. His 
quiet demeanor left him. He 
grasped his former 

buddy by the arm. 
“See here, Newt 
Stevens!” he said, 
hoarsely. “I lost my 
nerve in that game 


The team captain waved his disgust. “‘He’s gone to pieces!” 





His half-hearted slide 
did not quite carry 
him to the base 


Saturday. I’m admitting that. It all happened in 
just a second. But I’m not claiming any alibi. It 
was on accouat of my knee, of course. Still 1 shouldn't 
have given in to it. And I’m not quitting now. You 
fellows may have lost faith in me but I’m sticking as 
long as Coach Moran believes in me. I’m not prom. 
ising anything but I’m going to be in there trying 
my hardest. I’m going to fight this-thing with all 
I’ve got. You haven’t a bum knee but can you guar- 
antee to me right now that you won’t make a bad 
error which could lose the game?” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” replied Newt, lamely. 

“Of course not!” finished Al. “And it would be 
just as much an error whether a bad knee had any- 
thing to do with it or not.” 

“But I was just meaning there was more chance of 
your making a bobble because of your knee!” 

** Well, 1 haven’t thrown the knee out playing base- 
ball yet. I’ve just been afraid of doing it. I can't 
make any guarantee that something won’t happen 
to my knee. But I don’t think I'll be guilty of pulling 
the same stunt in another game. I want a chance 
to make up for letting the team down!” 

“TI get you,” said Newt, finally. “But, if you'll 
let me say so, Al, I haven’t noticed any improvement 
in practice.” 

“That’s right. I purposely am not taking risks in 
practice. Why should J run the chance of getting 
laid up and not getting into the game? There's 
where the risk should be taken!” 

Captain Newt shook his head. 

“There’s where I think you’re all wrong. If you 
practice holding back, you'll find yourself doing the 
same thing in the game. You watch and see!” 

The two came to the street intersection where 
they were to part. 

“You tell the fellows,” instructed Al, “that, un- 
less I’m sadly mistaken, I’m going to be running 
bases like I used to and for them to be worrying 
about what they’re going to do to help win the rest 
of the games!” 

With this sally, second baseman Bekins left short- 
stop Stevens, hurrying off that there might be no 
come-back to his spirited comment. Newt looked 
long after the fellow he had chummed with and 
shook his head, muttering to himself: “‘I can’t figure 
him out lately.” For that matter neither could any 
of Al’s team-mates who viewed the future uneasily 
with the thought of Al’s presence in the infield. 

Saturday morning Cedar Springs’ baseball squad, 
accompanied this time by Coach Corky Moran, took 
a special bus bound for Crawley, the scene of their 
next contest. The Crawley nine, in so far as Cedar 
Springs had been able to determine, had been an “in 
and outer” during the season. Several surprise 
victories had testified to the team’s power when it was 
going right. On other occasions Crawley had lost 
to nines apparently their inferiors. But Coach 
Moran was taking no chances. He was starting 
pitcher Ted Dunkirk with instructions for him to 
bear down until it was seen what sort of opposition 
the team was facing. 

Al sat next Moran and was glad that he did for 
he felt somewhat estranged from his fellow players. 
They spoke to him on occasion but with a reserve, 
either unconscious or intended, which stung him to 
the quick. And the knowledge of what he had agreed 
to do in pretending a nervous caution which he 10 
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longer sensed, made the situation all the harder to 
bear. But if he was able to flash his real form un- 
expectedly in the big Everett game everything would 
be worth it. It was surprising how much assurance 
and old-time confidence the presence of this tight knee 
bandage gave him! He was certain that, when the 
time came, he could come racing into a base as he had 
done many times before, sliding with complete abandon 
and no concern as to physical safety. 

“Just give me the chance!” he repeated over and 
over under his breath. “And I'll show my buddies 
in that Everett game! .. . I'll prove to ’em that 
they judged me too soon!” 
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EDAR SPRINGS went into the Craw- ‘\ 
ley game with a determination to re- “© 
deem themselves for last week’s defeat, and 
the result was a batting attack in the very 
first inning which sent four runs clattering 
across the plate. Two of these runs were 
driven home by Al Bekins’ three-base hit 
which bounded off Crawley’s right field 
fence. 

“Good boy, Al!’? Newt had called to him from the 
coaching line as Cedar Springs’ second baseman 
pulled up at the third base corner. 

“Guess the fellows won’t be sorry I was left in the 
line-up,” Al thought to himself with a feeling of great 
satisfaction. 

But in the fifth inning, with his team then leading, 
7 to 1, and given a life on first through a base on balls, 
Al was called upon to betray the same fear which 
had cost victory the week before. There were two 
out and Coach Moran flashed the signal from the 
bench for him to attempt a steal of second. Ordi- 
narily such a signal would have been warmly welcomed 
by Cedar Springs’ former crack base stealer, but now 
Al actually cringed at the sign. 

Well, I’m doing this for the benefit of any possible 
Everett scouts in the crowd,” he told himself grimly 
as he dashed for second with the flash of the pitcher’s 
arm. He heard the ball strike the catcher’s mitt 
with a resounding smack and saw the Crawley 
second baseman swoop in to cover his bag. Then he 
left his feet in a half-hearted slide which carried him 
not quite to the base. At the same time the catcher’s 
peg shot the ball on a line to the second baseman who 
caught it with his gloved hand and stepped off his 
bag to touch the ball to Al’s foot, still six inches from 
the base. 

_ “You're out!” called the umps, gesturing that the 
side was retired. 

Up in the Crawley stands two students, strangers 
to a school, nudged each other and made some 
notes, 
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“Just as Tim said,’ voiced one. “This Bekins is 
all wet as a base runner this year. Wasn't that 
pitiful the way they caught him off second? He 
could have made it easily if he’d only hit the dirt 
right. His nerve’s all shot.” 

“But he can still hit,” reminded the other. “So 
we'll have to watch that.” 

On. the Cedar Springs’ bench comments were 
caustic. 

**What a fade-out!” 

“He didn’t slide—he just sat down.” 

“Hey, Newt, I thought you said he was cured!” 

The team captain waved his disgust. “That’s what 


he tried to feed me.”” Newt v | 
then addressed Coach 
Moran who sat motionless 
on one end of the bench. ‘‘ You see now, Coach, how 
Al is? He’s gone to pieces!. Can you imagine the 
hole he’d put us in if the score was close?” 

“Get out to your position!’’ ordered Corky, 
evasively. “Last of the fifth coming up!” 

Newt left for the field grouchily. 

“Well, what do you know about that?’’ he mut- 
tered to first baseman Dave Malcom as they went 
out to the diamond together. ‘“‘He’s letting Al stick 
in the game.” 

** After all,’”’ replied Dave, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ Corky’s running the team!” 

“Tf he’s not careful,’ was the snappy rejoinder, 
‘“*he’ll be running it into the ground!” 

Again in the eighth Al got on base by virtue of a 
single with the score now 8 to 3 in his team’s favor. 
This time there was one out. With two strikes and 
three balls on the next batter, Al started for second. 

It was a “hit and run” play, only the batter failed 
to hit, striking out instead. The Crawley catcher 
took the ball, shoulder high, and steamed it down 
to second. His peg was hurried and the second base- 
man had to reach for the ball. Even so he was able 
to tag the oncoming runner out, for Al dashed in to 
the base standing up. 
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“‘Why didn’t he slide?” a Crawley rooter wanted 
to know. “He could have slid under that peg easy.” 

“Didn't want to soil his uniform,” deduced another, 
razzingly. 

“Is this the great base stealing Bekins who was?” 
joshed a third. 

“Who was is right,” acknowledged a disappointed 
Cedar Springs’ rooter who had accompanied the 
team. ‘‘He’s got a bum knee this season!” 

“T suppose that’s his story and he sticks to it,” 
kidded a Crawley supporter. “He looks just plain 
scared to me!” 

“Well, there’s probably a little of that, too,” the 
visiting fan admitted. “‘But Al’s a pretty game 
fellow. He’s out there trying even though he’s not 
doing what he'd like to!” 

And so the matter was dismissed as far as the 
spectators were concerned, but with Al’s team- 
mates fires were rekindled anew. 

*““He’s worse!” opined Jimmy Nelson. 

““He’s terrible!”’ agreed Stout Baker. 

“Tt’s a good thing we’re so far ahead or he’d be 
losing this game, too!’’ declared Ray Leach. 

“Guess this'll be his last game!’’ deduced Ted 
Dunkirk. “Too bad Al had to let this get him. He 
used to be a crack all-around player.” 

“And now he’s cracked!’ punned Howie Abbott, 
only to add; “But it’s no joking matter! We're 





“I wouldn't have believed 

it if I hadn't seen it with 

my own eyes! You quit 
cold out there twice! 


going to miss that baby around second. He was a 
regular Rogers Hornsby when it came to playing the 
bag and picking grounders out of the dirt.” 

“He still is!” said Dave Malcom. “And I’m not 
so sure, come to think it over, that we’d gain much 
having him out. Somebody else might do more 
harm than he would on the bases. And, besides, 
couldn’t we send someone in to run for him?” 

“T thought of that,” spoke up Captain Newt. 
“But it wouldn’t work. Other teams wouldn’t 
stand for it. They’d argue that Al’s knee was well 
enough for him to play right along; why should he 
have someone run for him?” 

“If they figured he’d run bases like he did last 
year they’d be glad to let someone else run for him,” 
laughed Stout. 

“But they won’t,” rejoined Ted. “I'll bet all the 
teams around have Al’s number by now. After to- 
day’s game, anyway. He couldn’t have looked any 
more rotten or weak-kneed. In a close game how 
they’d begin to ride him!” 

“Well, I hope we’re in on what the Coach tells 
him,” said Ray. “It’s apt to be piping hot!” 

In the dressing room of Crawley High’s field house 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE MIDDLETOWN MARATHON 


f thir Experimental Department 
of the Bedford Marine Motor 
Works was all a-flutter. Two 
days before, the fifteen - foot 
Mathers hull with its sleek ma- 
hogany sides and smooth stepped 
bottom had arrived. Already the 
two long round gasoline tanks 
were installed and Karl Watkins, 
chief experimental tester, and Dan 
Long, his assistant, were working 
on the fuel piping and steering 
controls. Just now the truck had 
delivered another boat, not quite 
so large nor so finely finished, but 
to the practiced eye of Wm. 

J. Blake, Chief Engineer, a 

boat with true lines and 
staunch yet plain construc- 

tion. Jonathan Foote of 
Great Forks had built it 
specially for the coming 

event now just ten days 
away. 


VERY Aug- 
ust the 
Middletown 
Boat Club 


sponsors a two-hun- 

dred-mile marathon 

outboard motor 

race. The _ boats 

leave Middletown 

at nine o'clock, 

run one hundred 

miles up the White 

River to Statesville, 

turn and come back 

again. The 

Commercial | 

Club of Mid- 

dletown, as- y 

sisted by the 

leading  busi- 

ness men of the community, has _ provided a 
handsome gold and silver trophy, a statue of Mer- 
cury, the God of Speed, said to have cost five 
thousand dollars, to be held by the winner for a year, 
or until the next race. Other trophies are awarded 
to the winners of each of the two restricted classes 
permitted to participate—a beautiful bronze tablet 
on an ebony shield for Class D, and a large loving cup 
for Class C. 

Last year the Bedford factory had stood aloof, 
arguing that it was better to let some individual 
amateur win without the commercial taint of factory 
participation. But the preparations had been so 
amateurish and so carelessly made that every Bedford 
entry had met with mishap and the Grand Prize had 
gone to the Samson camp. While no Bedford motor 
had failed in the long grind, there had been trouble 
with boats, fuel lines, steering controls, and one 
or two accidents that would have eliminated any 
entry. 

At a conference of Bedford executives in July it 
had heen determined to go cut after blood this year. 
Blake had been authorized to make ready. 

“We haven't all the money in the world,” Alfred 
M. Bennett, the President, had said, “but we want 
you to do whatever is necessary to give us a chance to 
win. 

“We've got to win this year,” said Conbaugh, the 
Sales Manager, “‘and show the public what Bedford 
motors can do.” 

“We've got the. motors that can stand it,” Blake 
assured them, “‘and I don’t know any better drivers 
than Karl Watkins and Dan Long.” 

Subsequent meetings had arranged the details. ‘The 
Mathers hull for the big Class D, four-cylinder, thirty- 
nine cubic-inch Bedford had been ordered. While the 
new Class C rotary valve motor had only just been 
finished in the experimental department, and was 
intended for late Fall production and annzuncement at 
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the National Motor-boat Show in January, it was 

decided to give it, too, the ultimate and final test by 

entering it in the Marathon. The Foote boat was for 

that. 3 
Karl Watkins was picked to drive the Class D 

motor, since it was considered relatively most impor- 

tant to win the Grand Prize, and with the pos- 

sible exception of Blake himself, he knew 

better than anyone else how to handle 

it. Dan Long was to drive the Class C 

outfit. Bob Terry, who had been work- 

ing for Bedford only since the completion 

of his Junior year in high school in June, 


would go along as all-around helper and mechanic. 

Since both Karl and Dan were busy on the 
Mathers boat, Blake instructed Bob to get busy 
on the Foote hull, for both outfits had to be in the 
water as soon as possible that tests might deter- 
mine the last element of weakness in motors, boats, 
rs equipment while there was yet time to correct 
them. 

“*T figure,” said Blake, ‘‘that the Class C motor will 
use about three gallons of fuel mixture per hour. If 
she makes an average of forty miles per hour, which 
she probably won’t do, she should need about fifteen 
gallons for the two-hundred-mile trip. We should 
count on 10 per cent. extra, so make it seventeen gal- 
lons.”” And he sent through a requisition to the 
Purchasing Department to order for immediate de- 
livery two long round tanks for the boat. 

Bob installed these, one on either side a bit forward 
of the stern. An electric fuel pump served by a hot- 
shot dry-cell battery would transfer the fuel from the 
tanks to the carburetor. As an extra precaution they 
procured a bicycle pump, and that was mounted with- 
in easy reach of the driver so that air-pressure could 
be used on the fuel in case the electric system should 
fail. 

‘For two days the Nishitinic River was plowed into 
furrows and churned into foam as Karl and Dan 
guided their craft up and down, back and forth, 
running in the motors, testing the fuel systems, read- 
justing the weight for better balance and more speed, 
fixing this and strengthening that. 

. Early on Saturday’ the fuel tanks were filled to 
capacity, Blake came down to the dock to supervise, 
and just as the sun peeped over the eastern hills and 
glared redly through the morning mists, the two crafts 
shoved off into the current just below the Bedford 
bridge and started on the last five-hour grueling test 
to determine that everything was indeed ready. 

: And they proved that. everything was satisfactory 
and ‘ready.except Dan.Long himself. After about 
three hours he pulled into the dock and asked to be 
relieved. Something he had eaten that morning, 
he said, combined with the slight pitching and rolling 
of the boat had made him slightly ill. 


Blake turned to Bob. “How about you, Bob? 
Can you hold her for five hours?” 

“Tl try it,” said Bob, overjoyed at the opportunity 
to try his skill and stamina. ; 

“Better fill the tanks full again then, and go to jt.” 

Karl Watkins finished his five-hour run} with ap 
adequate margin of fuel still in the tanks. There had 
been no trouble of any sort. Everything functioned 
perfectly, and the estimated speed was all that could 
be hoped for. Bob was still running up and down, 
Blake was watching the performance, listening at. 
tentively to the motor as it came past the dock, and 


Karl Watkins circled and 
drew alongside, “Did 
you beat him Bob?” 


od 


finding no flaw in the perfectly running and skilfully 
handled craft. 

As the noon hour approached (Saturday is a half- 
day at the Bedford plant), the five-hour test started 
by Bob Terry was not yet completed, but Blake felt 
sure that the first three hours running combined with 
the time Bob had put in had given sufficient evidence 
of the perfect performance of the outfit, and since he 
disliked to hold his men over the noon period, or de- 
prive any of them of the half-holiday, not to mention 
a golf game which he had arranged, he signaled Bob 
to come into port. How sorely he would regret that 
decision later! 

The tests, everyone felt, had been satisfactory. 
Nothing remained to be done. On Wednesday the 
Bedford caravan, two cars and a trailer, left on the 
long overland drive for Middletown. Friday would be 
spent in final testing. Saturday was to be the big day. 


ATE on Friday afternoon Alfred M. Bennett 
answered his telephone and heard Blake’s voice 
on the wire. 

“Mr. Bennett,” said Blake, “‘ we’re all set and ready 
to go in the morning, but Dan Long isn’t well, and 
I’m afraid he can’t drive the Class C job. Bob Terry 
can handle it, though. We went over to headquarters 
to have the entry changed, and they won’t accept him 
without a Liability Release, and he’s not of age yet. 
His mother will have to give her permission. They 
tried to insist on having her signature, but we finally 
got ’em to say it would be all right if she sent a teie- 
gram. Will you see her and be sure she gets it off 
to-night?” 

“Certainly. I'll run up to the house and see that 
it’s on the wire right away. To whom should it be 
addressed?” 

“Send it to Pat Steele, Chairman of the Committee 
in charge. Thanks.” 

“All right, Blake. Lick ’em to-morrow.” 

“Yes, sir. Going to. We've got the stuff that can 
do it, barring accidents.” 

Bennett drove up and stopped in front of the Terry 
cottage. Years ago, when Mrs, Terry was _plain 
Elizabeth Campbell and wore two long braids of hair 
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down her back, Al Bennett, two years her sepior and 
one grade ahead in school, had called them “ pig- 
tails,” and a boy named John Terry had threatened to 
“punch” his nose, although nothing had ever come 
. Hello, Elizabeth,” said Alfred Bennett as he came 
slowly up to the shady porch where he discovered 
Mrs. Terry with a magazine enjoying the late-after- 
noon breeze which rustled the rose vines on the lattice 
york. 
we Why, hello, Alfred,” replied Mrs. Terry with a 
welcoming smile. 
“What brings you 
up here this fine 
August afternoon? 
Come up and sit 
down. It’s cooler 
here than inside.” 
The smile suddenly 
disappeared and her 
fae blanched. 
“Nothing—nothing 
has happened to 
Robert?” 

“No, not yet, Elizabeth.” 


She smiled again. 
“You see, Mr. Blake—Bob’s boss, you know—just 
phoned me from Middletown and wants your boy to 
drive in the race to-morrow. He said I'd better speak 
to you about it.” 


“Oh, that’s fine, Alfred. Robert’s been hoping so 


hard that he might get a chance.” After a little 
pause, “but isn’t it dangerous, Alfred? Robert’s all 
I’ve got now you know, since John 3 

“Yes, Iknow. And Bob’s a boy you can be proud 
of. I wish I had one—or two—like him. No, I 
wouldn’t say it’s dangerous, Elizabeth, not for a boy 
that can swim like Bob can. John did a right good job 
there, teaching him to be at home in the water. No, 
it’s not dangerous, but just as a matter of form, the 
Committee in charge of the race requires a Liability 
release, and——”’ 

After ten minutes of friendly chat and some per- 
suasion, Alfred Bennett drove to the telegraph office 
and filed the telegram which Mrs. Terry had signed 
with some reluctance. ‘“‘Whew!” he muttered as he 
again headed back to the office, “I’m glad that’s done. 
Thought for a minute she was going to turn me down. 
Wouldn’t blame her much at that.” 





4 ONE standing on the upper balcony of the 
Middletown Boat Club that clear and bright 
August morning, the White River presented an 
animated sight. To the uninitiated it appeared that 
bedlam reigned. There were, it seemed, thousands 
of “crazy little water-bugs,” as one bystander put it, 
scooting this way and that out on the water. Actu- 
ally, there were one hundred and eighty-two entries 
for the race and most of them were in action. The 
noise from the unmuffled motors was a continuous 
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roar, punctuated occasionally by a piercing hum as 
some powerful four-cylinder motor was opened up to 
its highest power and speed. 

The start was to be at nineo’clock. At ten minutes 
to the hour the confusion began to take on some small 
semblance of order. Most of the boats began to drift 
slowly down toward the bridge. Some of them slid 
swiftly into 
shore and 
tied up to 
the docks, 
apparently 
not start- 


ing. 

The five- 
minute gun 
Lo boomed. 

The official 
starter on 
the judge’s 
barge waved a red flag. The boats 
bunched up down by the bridge 
and the swarm started to move 
slowly up the river. In advance 
was a powerful runabout, and in its cockpit stood 
another man with a red flag, waving it slowly for 
them to come ahead. A line of tiny racers reaching 
nearly across the river appeared from under the 
haze of smoke. Two or three drivers were unable 
to start their motors and could be dimly seen work- 
ing at them frantically. 

“One minute,” says the big clock on the barge and 
starts ticking off the seconds. The boats come on a 
little faster. One fellow gets ahead of the pole boat 
and is waved back. ‘Thirty seconds!”’ Faster and 
faster comes the roaring, bouncing, weaving, foam- 
flecked line! Stragglers shoot recklessly ahead and 
almost miraculously find a hole. 

The starting gun booms above the tumult as the 
boats cross the starting line, and the great Middletown 
Marathon is on! 

A long thin yellow boat leaps out in front. A red 
one is right after him. The whole field is stringing 
out as the faster boats forge to the front. Number 
eight-two-three is in second place at the start with the 
steady nerves and cool hand of Karl Watkins in 
command. 







S HIS wrist watch ticked around toward nine 
o’clock, Bob Terry paced nervously up and down 
the sandy shore of the river. Had he forgotten any- 
thing? An extra propeller? Check. Shear pins? 
Plenty. Drinking water? Yes, somebody had sup- 
plied two bottles. Tanks full? Let’s take another 
look. Yes, they’re full. And the extra can of oil is 
there. Life-vest? No! Where’s the life-vest? 
“Karl, where’s my life-vest?” shouted Bob. 
“Where did Grandpa lose his spectacles?” grinned 
Karl. ‘“You’ve got it on.” Laughing, Karl turned 
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nonchalantly to estimate the speed of a Samson outfit 
just then running by. 

Wm. J. Blake looked over the two Bedford entries 
with a critical eye and found nothing amiss. Every- 
thing was in perfect order. 

.““Hadn’t we better go now?” questioned Bob. 

“Not yet,” said Blake. “‘Keep your shirt on. I'll 
give you the word. Take your time.” 

The five-minute gun boomed. Bob jumped. Karl 
Watkins pulled his cap a little lower over his eyes. 
Blake nodded. And presently the two Bedford boats 
shot out into the river. 

Karl Watkins jockeyed for a place in the forward 
line of slowly moving boats and found it. Bob Terry 
hung back. Karl, turning, saw him ten yards in the 
rear and motioned for him to crowd up, and: as he did 
so swerved his boat toward the right. This left a 
hole on the left, at the expense of a competitor, into 
which Bob shot like an arrow. “Atta boy!” shouted 
Karl, and grinned. Bob tried to grin back but it 
wouldn’t come. 

As the cannon roared the start of the race, and the 
white flag dipped, both Karl and Bob shot out up the 
river in the vanguard of the racing fleet. Only the 
yellow boat of the most feared of the Samson camp was 
ahead of them. They knew that.a race was on, and 
that only dogged perseverance could ever overtake 
that racing yellow streak. 


Ww. J. BLAKE’S long, green roadster, its owner 
at the wheel, Dan Long at his side, stood poised 
as if for flight on the brink of the limestone cliffs over- 
looking the White River a mile above Middletown. 
The flash of the powder and the puff of smoke from the 
starting gun announced the official start to the tensed 
and waiting pair long before the resounding boom and 
its echoes floated up river over the racing boats. 

“Karl’s number is?” 

*Eight-two-three,” replied Dan as he screwed 
the binoculars into focus and trained them on the 
rapidly approaching leaders. “I can’t see yet just 
who is who. The boat out in front is a yellow one, so 
that can’t be Karl. There’s a red one right behind 
him. Looks like Karl.” 

As the leaders came opposite the cliff, Blake could 
plainly see and read the numbers on the side of the 
second boat. ‘That was enough. Neither took a 
second look to determine Bob Terry’s position. The 
car roared away in a cloud of dust headed for Carson, 
half way to Statesville. 

It seemed but a moment after their arrival, although 
several minutes had elapsed, when Blake and Dan 
Long, standing on the railway embankment at Car- 
son, saw the almost indistinguishable speck away 
down river in the haze of the hot August morning. 
But it grew larger and larger rapidly as the minutes 
ticked along and finally resolved into the speeding 
yellow boat which had led the race at the start. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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AIR MAIL 


Fo phe ALLEN, Army “Stunt” 

Instructor, designer and 

builder of experimental planes of 

his own, tells of his experiences in 

flying mail, and testing new 
planes, since 1925 


N 1925 the mail planes that we used on the trans- 
continental run were nearly all De Havilands, 
powered with water-cooled Liberty motors. 
They were stable, reliable planes, but could 

take only a light mail load. With anything over 275 
pounds they were overloaded. 

The next winter the Post Office Department 
changed to Douglas planes, that could take nearly 
three times as much mail—around 750 pounds. 
Many of my most exciting mail-adventures were with 
the Douglas planes. Like the old De Havilands, 
they cruised at around 100 miles an hour. 

Late one afternoon the superintendent at Cheyenne 
took a load of mail from a train and put it on a plane. 
I was due out with the next westbound mail and since 
nothing had come through in the air from the east 
on account of a blizzard that had been raging, I was 
surprised at the sudden decision to send a plane 
west across the Rockies. It seemed that a flock of 
telegrams had come in from Washington, asking us to 
help get an important official to San Francisco in time 
for his steamer to the Orient. He had to stick to trains 
across the Rockies, but in the morning we were going 
to pick him up at Salt Lake City and fly him to the 
Coast. If wecould get this mail through from Cheyenne 
it would save us from having to fly him with an empty 
plane and lose the trip entirely, except for somebody 
saying “Thank you,” at Washington. 

Because of the picture it gives you of a mail pilot’s 
work in bad weather, that trip is worth telling about. 

It was ten minutes past eight in the evening when, 
with all the mail at last stowed, I pulled my leg up 
over the side of the cockpit and settled down for a 
night of it. It was bitterly cold. There were snow 
flurries all about. The weather report from Laramie, 
beyond the Sherman Range ahead of me, gave a 
2,000 foot ceiling and good visibility, but local squalls. 
At Medicine Bow, beyond that, there was dense fog 
and snow with visibility zero—at Red Desert there 
was broken overcast, with the moon showing through 
occasionally, and a heavy storm to the west—and so 
on. A thoroughly bad night. 

I took off into a 40-mile gale, howling down from 
Sherman Hill. 

As I pulled up over the hangars, the scattered lights 
of Cheyenne seemed to be huddling together for 
warmth. Ahead of me I could see Federal Light, 20 
miles away and 7,000 feet high, revolving steadily, and 
at times catch a glimpse of the Sherman Hill beacon, 
the highest airway beacon in the world, at 8,000 feet. 
As I flew on into the gusts that tilted the plane this 
way and that, I realized it was a very erratic ceiling 
indeed. At Federal the clouds were only a few feet 
above the top of the lighthouse tower; just beyond 
there was a vast black dome, 2,000 feet above the 
mountains and miles across. I flew through it like a 
gnat flying across the dome of some great cathedral. 

The Laramie valley was dark when I pulled across 
Rim Rock and saw the tiny cluster of street lights 
of the city of Laramie below me. They looked pretty 


good! I dove down close to the floor of the valley 
and looked ahead under a storm that obliterated 
mountain ranges and isolated peaks in one forbidding 
black blizzard. Still I could see under the clouds 
three beacons ahead—those at Bosler, Rock River, 
and Medicine Bow, all twenty miles apart—so I 
kept on. The storm kept lowering, closer and closer 
to the ground. Beyond Medicine Bow I was forced 
to follow the railroad tracks, as they wound in horse- 
shoe curves through the Elko Mountain country. 
It was the only way I could get through without 
getting lost. The dark was intense. Where there 
were patches of snow among the rocks I could see, 
since my eyes had become dark-adapted, where the 
ground was, as they caught what little light filtered 
through the storm clouds. Where there was no snow 
everything, above the plane and below, was just 
blackness. When I caught sight of the town lights of 
Rawlins, it was a great relief. 


FTER Rawlins, Cherokee and Red Desert beacons 
slid past at regular fifteen-minute intervals. Then 
the clouds shut down so close that I had to follow 
the Lincoln highway, that showed up, since there 
was snow on the ground here, as a whitish line through 
the sage-brush. Bitter Creek beacon, on the Conti- 
nental Divide, was rotating in a layer of falling snow. 
As the engine of my plane roared, less than a hundred 
feet overhead, past the beacon-keeper’s door, I saw a 
lantern waved at me. . 

Then I slid safely over the Continental Divide, 
down the west slope, through Point of Rocks Canyon 
and to Rock Springs at the base of White Mountain. 

I landed at Rock Springs for gas. It was 12:30. 
I had been flying through the night, dodging storms 
and racing under clouds, for four hours and twenty 
minutes. 

Leaving Rock Springs at 12:45, I reached Granger, 
the next weather-reporting field to the west, by 
following the railroad tracks again. Next I crossed 
a stretch of flat desert, 7,600 feet high, and slipped 
past the Le Roy emergency beacon less than thirty 
teet from the ground, with the clouds close above me. 
As the beam of light revolved my way I closed my 
eyes until it passed, to avoid getting them light- 
adapted; then I dived over a rim of rock into the 
Piedmont Valley. I knew there was a beacon at 
Piedmont, but I couldn’t see it. I began to be very 
much worried because I was afraid I had cut off my 
retreat by slipping over the edge of a cliff I would 
not dare to try to climb back over in the intense 
darkness. In all that great black basin I could not 
see a thing. I was as much afraid of climbing up 
into the ceiling—which would probably mean that 
presently I'd crash against a rock wall—as I was of 
hitting the floor. I had violated the most important 
rule of bad-weather flying: never cut off your retreat. 
Then, just as I concluded I was a goner, I caught 
sight of the beacon, and was soon circling around it, 
trying to decide what to do next. Landing in that 
rocky place, with the rocks now hidden beneath the 
snow, was out of the question. It meant a complete 
wash-out. I decided to go on. 

There was a flashing gas blinker-light about three 
miles beyond the beacon. Some miles beyond that, 
I knew, there was a beacon marking a high emergency 
landing-field, situated on a butte. Although I couldn’t 
see even the blinker-light, I flew in the direction of it. 
The Piedmont beacon quickly disappeared behind me. 
Then I saw the blinker, flashing dimly, encircled in fog. 








By Myron Morris 


This was the reason I had lost the Piedmont light so 
quickly. I was flying in a “zero ceiling.” I swung the 
ship around the blinker in a quick turn. If I lost the 
blinker while I was turning, I'd never even make Pied- 
mont again. There wasn’t anyone living nearby to 
pick up the pieces. But I made it, and was able ty 
locate the Piedmont light again a few moments later. 

Then I tried to get back to Rock Springs. I found 
I couldn’t do that. I tried again to go on to the west, 
I got down into another black bow] in the mountains, 
three miles across and 800 feet deep, that lay between 
Porcupine Ridge, beyond Piedmont, and Grass 
Canyon. I flew completely around it, twice missing 
the outlet into Grass Canyon in the darkness. The 
clouds were down on the sides of the bowl, below the 
rim. How come I didn’t crash on any of the rocky 
promontories jutting out into it from the sides I 
don’t yet know. Then I took a deep breath, pulled 
the stick back, and zoomed up into the ceiling over 
the edge of the bowl, hoping to find the emergency- 
field beacon. I was so tired, from the long strain of 
expecting that I might crash the next moment, that 
I was just about ready to take any nice comfortable 
mountain side that came along. But by good luck 
the clouds split enough to show me the light. I sat 
down in the snow under the beacon with nothing 
worse than a bumped forehead to show for it. It 
was past two o’clock. 


= next morning the caretaker of the emergency- 
field helped me to dig a ditch through the snow 
in front of each wheel to the edge of the butte, where 
the wind had left a strip of land bare. It took us all 


the forenoon. Then I took off and went on to Salt 
Lake. The plane for the Pacific Coast had already 
pulled out, hours before. 

We didn’t always try to fly under the storms in 
bad weather. Sometimes, when we got caught, we 
had to take a chance and try to fly over them. 

A short time after the night-flight I’ve just de- 
scribed, I left Salt Lake late one afternoon, pulling 
about 650 pounds of mail. It was bad judgment on 
my part to take off at all. The weather reports were 
too unfavorable—open at one place and snowing at 
the next, all the way along. But I figured that by 
dodging storms I could get through, and did, as far 
as Rawlins, more than half-way to Cheyenne. Then 
I got caught in a snow storm and had to turn around, 
only about fifteen feet above the Union Pacific tracks, 
and follow the railroad back west to the emergency- 
field at Cherokee, Wyoming. 

I gassed up and tried it again, after finding that 
the weather was still “open and shut” in alternate 
streaks, ahead of me. That was another mistake. 
I flew high to get above the storms—14,000 feet. 
They closed together beneath me to form one of the 
worst blizzards of the year. From six o’clock, when 
I left Cherokee, I didn’t see a single light, except once. 
That once was when the clouds suddenly formed a 
hole and let me see the street lights of Laramie, about 
a mile below me. I dived for them at once, because 
I was ready to land the first chance I got, but the 
hole closed up almost immediately. The plane went 
“off balance” and fell. I managed to get it levelled 
off again, and then had to climb “blind” to get to 
the top of the storm again. It was a terrific strain, 
and maybe I wasn’t glad when I came back out of the 
clouds at 13,500 feet and saw the stars once more! 

That successful climb through the clouds made me 
overconfident, and I kept on toward the east above 
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One of the fast new low-wing cargo-and-passenger ships (shown in flight, above, and after landing, at left) with retractable landing-gear. 


These single-motored 


monoplanes can take up a load of a ton and a half, including eight passengers, and cruise at nearly 150 miles an hour 


the storm, in the hope of being able to locate Cheyenne 
and get down. I should have turned back toward 
Cherokee, as the storm was moving east. 

Of course I couldn’t find Cheyenne. It was already 
past nine o'clock in the evening, and my gas was half 
gone. I flew on east, hoping to get down at Sidney, 
Nebraska. 

Not a chance. After an hour of it I realized that 
about my only hope was to fly west again until I got 
beyond the storm—if I could. I decided to fly west 
until my gas gave out, and then use my parachute, 
or crash with the plane. I turned—but the storm 
came up so high that I could no longer fly over it. 
Ice formed all over the plane, and clogged my air- 
speed indicator; the extra weight dropped me to less 
than 12,000 feet altitude—right in the middle of the 
storm, and I had to fly blind for more than an hour. 
Without doing it yourself, you can’t very well imagine 
how great a strain that was. Every movement had 
to be slow and controlled, to keep the plane from 
tipping or tilting too far one way or another, and 
falling. 

About midnight, when my gas was almost gone, I 
at last flew into a black dome of clear air. I dropped 
a parachute flare and circled below it to see what 
the ground was like. The flare showed a rough hill- 
side that I decided was the base of Laramie mountain, 
about forty miles north of my course. I had flown 
west past Cheyenne again, but had worked too far 
north, 

I turned south and came down close to the ground. 
It began snowing again. I was flying about ten feet 
over sagebrush in a fairly flat valley, with my landing 
lights turned on, waiting for my gas to give out, 
when I saw a light ahead—the first I had seen, with 
the exception of the momentary glimpse of Laramie, 


in six hours of flying through or above the storm. 
The light was an airway beacon, marking the emer- 
gency-field at Medicine Bow. Isat 
down with less than six minutes of 
gas left in the tanks. 






N 1926-27 the Post Office De- 

partment turned the airmail over 
to private contractors. The Boeing 
Air Transport Company took over 
the Chicago-San Francisco run. We 
changed from Douglas planes to Boe- 
ing Forties, with much 
greater load capacities, 
and a cabin for two pas- 
sengers. Flying require- 
ments had changed, and 
we no longer took 
the chances that 
had been allowed 
in the earlier 
days. With pas- 
sengers, you try 
to eliminate all 
risks. If the 
weather is too 
threatening, you 
just don’t fly. 

During my 
spare time, 
while I was 
flying the 
Cheyenne- 
Salt Lake 
division, I 
went back to 





















































my old hobby of plane-designing and building. With 
one of the other men stationed at Cheyenne I built 
another narrow-winged, low-powered 
plane. We used a 2-cylinder motorcycle 
engine. Quite a crowd turned out to see 
it, when we were at last ready to test 
it, and—the plane wouldn’t leave the 
ground! 

I pretended I was only warming up 
the engine, and taxied back to the end of 
the field. 

Again it wouldn't take off, and the 
crowd began to give us the razz. 

My partner came over to me and 
whispered: 

“Suppose we try greas- 
ing the wheels.” 

That sounded pretty 
foolish, but we couldn’t 
think of anything better, 
so we tried it. 


(Concluded on page 59) 

















Eddie Allen and 
one of the pursuit 
ships in which he 
Sell 11,000 feet when 
his oxygen-supply 
gave out ina ceiling 
test, nearly six miles 
above the earth 
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THE PITCH SHOT WITH STOP 


N GOLF nothing is more confusing to the be- 

ginner than to have his professional describe 

the way to put stop or backspin on a ball 

pitched to the green with a lofted iron. “Hit 
it underneath its center,” he emphatically says, “as 
your clubhead is going down.” 

Absurd, isn’t it, this idea of trying to hit under- 
neath a round object by stroking down upon it? It 
does seem that ‘way. Yet that is exactly the way 
backspin is imparted to a golf ball. Bear with me 
for a moment and I'll prove I’m right. 

Look at the sketch P’'ve made of an iron swinging 
down and into a golf ball in the upper left-hand 
corner of the accompanying illustration. The iron 
is coming down and into the ball, isn’t it? And 
isn’t that part of its face which is making contact 
with the ball, striking the ball underneath its center? 
You just bet it is. Well, that is the way backspin is 
imparted to a ball that is pitched to a green. 

The trick is in knowing where to place the ball 
in reference to your stance when you are getting 
ready to pitch to the green. Again we have to go 
back to that simple fundamental of golf, the swing 


By Sol Metzger 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


itself, to clear this point. In a previous article we 
learned that when we swing a golf club through with 
a straight left arm the lowest point of the arc of that 
swing is opposite to the left shoulder. Here the club- 
head is traveling on an arc paralleling the ground. 
So, in order to strike the ball on the down-swing we 
merely move the ball back of this low point of the arc 
an inch. Then our clubhead will meet it as it is 
coming down. 

That’s all there is to know about the theory of 
playing a pitch shot with stop or backspin. When we 
so stroke the ball backspin will be imparted, the ball 
will rise high into the air because of the loft on the 
club, and when it drops on the green this backspin will 
cause it to bite and lose most of its forward motion. 
In other words, it stops somewhere near where it falls. 

In playing the pitch to stop on the green use an 
open stance, play the ball about an inch or so back of 
the spot where you play it for the drive and address it 


so the center of your iron’s face will make contact 
with it on the swing through. 

One other point about iron play. In addressing 
the ball make sure that you place the lower edge of 
the iron’s face at right-angles to the line of play, in. 
stead of its upper edge. I find that a good many 
golfers line up an iron shot with the upper edge of 
the iron, and then wonder why they do not play it on 
line. The slope or loft of the face of an iron is lined 
up with its lower edge. As its upper edge doesn't 
parallel the lower one, it’s impossible to address the 
ball with this edge determining the line of play. 

The pitch shot with stop is the most useful of lj 
golf shots. There has never been a great golfer who 
lacked mastery of it. Vardon, the early British pro, 
who really was the father of American golf, had to 
depend upon it, as he never could putt well. Gene 
Sarazen told me on the way back from Skokie, in 1929. 
that the reason he had beaten the field in the national 
open that day was because he had spent a month 
perfecting himself in mashie pitch shots. Chick 
Evans, the Bobby Jones of fifteen years ago, won all 
his great matches and titles by reason of his skill in 
pitching. These fellows were deadly 
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CLUBHEAO MEETS BALL ON 
DOWNSWING BELOW ITS 
CENTER, THEN TAKES TURF- 
RESULT 19 BACKSPIN 
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in dropping a ball on the green and 
near the cup from up to 150 yards 
away. 


OU stand well up to the ball 
for pitching and keep the elbows 
and arms well in to the body at 
address. The same grip as for driy- 
ing. The same backswing—slow and 
low and in control of the left arm, 
which is straight. And at the top you 
cock the wrists, which you do not do 
on the pitch-and-run shot described 
last month. 
Then you swing through with the 
straight left arm, keeping that hand 








LINE OF PLAY 








LOWER EOGE OF GLADE 
AT RIGHT ANGLE. TO 


on top of the shaft as you go through, 
and gripping much more firmly than 
when driving. The reason for this 
firmer grip is that there is more of a 
hit in pitching than in driving, and far 
less wrist action at contact. 

You see, as you meet the ball under 
its center line as your clubhead is 





descending, the biade of your club is 
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STAND NEARER 
BALL THAN FOR 
DRIVING — 

OPEN STANCE.— 
BEND MORE. 
OVER BALL.~ 
ARMS CLOSE. 
TO BODY 
THROUGHOUT 
STROWE. 


bound to take turf after it meets the 
ball. It has to if it is to follow through. 
You see it meets the ball before it 
reaches the lowest point of the arc of 
its swing. To reach this low point 
the blade cuts into the grass and digs 
out what is known as a divot. 

If your grip is not firm, and the sur- 
face of the turf is, your club will not 
cut its way through and your shot 
will be a fozzle, as are all golf shots 
which lack a follow through. That is 
the reason for the firmer grip. 

There is one point about this shot 
that needs explanation. In taking 
back the iron for a pitch, do not open 
the blade as you go back. In other 
words, do not begin cocking the wrists 
as you swing the club to the top of 
the backswing. Wait until you have 
taken the club back as far as you in- 
tend before cocking the wrists. Cock- 
ing them on the way back opens the 
club’s face too soon and causes you to 
lift the club up too quickly. When 
that is done you cannot swing through 
smoothly. 

Of course, as in any shot, the eyes 
remain down and on the spot where 
the ball lays until the swing is almost 
completed. Raising the head too soon 
in order to watch the ball ruins more 
POINTS ; golf shots than any other fault. It 
nina ate V, \ causes you to top ear Just Pt 

raising your head slowly while standing 
de wit a as nn ie to play a golf shot. Note 

what happens to the left shoulder. It, 
too, comes up. Naturally, when it 
rises it pulls the left arm with it. It’s 
better to keep the head down too 
long than to be overanxious to see what 
happened to your ball. 
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RESERVE MALLET! By Leslie W. Quirk 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


P IN the Forest of Fere-en- 
Tardenois, France, on August 
Ist, 1918, the 103rd Heavy Artil- 
lery of the American 26th Division 
faced a crisis. Orders had come 
for an attack the following dawn, 
with instructions to lay down a 
heavy barrage to screen the in- 
fantry advance. 


HEY said at first it couldn’t be done. The 
battery had shells enough only for the after- 
noon and night. By morning the supply 
would be exhausted. 

“One chance,” decided a high officer. “Send a call 
for the Reserve Mallet trucks. If it’s possible to haul 
more shells here in time, they'll make good.” 

The Reserve Mallet was a Franco-American 
ammunition train of hundreds of five-ton trucks, 
unattached to any army, but serving the front wher- 
ever an emergency developed. Its drivers lived and 
slept in these canopied trucks and moved over France 
like gypsies. 

So the call from the Forest of Fere-en-Tardenois 
went south and west to the Reserve’s temporary 
camp at Barcy, by telephone, by motor-cycle, by 
liaison messenger from the French bureau, till it 
reached Company, “C”’ in the form of an innocent 
ordre de mouvement. Lieutenant Crandall smoothed 
the crumpled pink slip on his field desk, and sensing 
from the outset something of its importance, read the 
inserted words with furrowed brow. After the 
printed form translating into “date and hour of de- 
parture,” an indelible pencil had scrawled, almost 
illegibly, ““At once! Immediately! Rush!” and down 
at the bottom, “‘ Must reach destination before dawn 
of August 2nd—Must!”’ 

The commanding officer of Company “C” went 
straight to Private Jimmy Perrin. He didn’t want to, 
but he had no alternative. 

“Perrin,” he said, ““we’ve just received an order 
for eight trucks to carry shells to the Forest of Fere-en- 
Tardenois in time for a bombardment at dawn to- 
morrow morning. I haven’t a single available sergeant 
to put in charge of this crucial convoy—they’re all 
out. I’m called in another direction myself.” He 
moistened his lips. ‘‘Can you handle the job?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Jimmy Perrin, “barring accidents.” 

“Anybody could do that,” snapped Lieutenant 








Crandall. “I want an acting sergeant with the 
decision and the responsibility and the ingenuity and 
the courage to deliver the shells on time, accidents 
or no accidents. Are you the man to carry the mes- 
sage to Garcia?”’ 

““Youcan count on me, sir,” Jimmy promised quietly. 

The officer stared hard at him. What he saw was 
a slim boy of eighteen, untried, unproved. But 
there was something in the level eyes that compelled 
Lieutenant Crandall’s confidence. 

“Yes,” he said, “I believe I can. Perrin, you’ve 
got to make good to uphold the reputation of the 
Reserve Mallet. Here’s the copy of your itinerary: 
empty, Barcy to Meaux; loaded, Meaux to Fere-en- 
Tardenois, with the intermediate towns clearly 
marked. And keep moving. The convoy must be 
there before dawn.” 

Empty, Barcy to Meaux. It was like the lilt of a 
chorus that sang its way straight to Jimmy’s heart 
as the eight trucks purred rhythmically to the cross- 
roads of the village and adventured forth between wav- 
ing fields of yellow wheat and red poppies. Empty, 
Barcy to Meaux. On, fellows, on! Faster! Faster! 
A “must” convoy! A rush convoy! Around the 
wide curve to the left, down the hard white highway, 
and out over the brow of the long hill that dipped 
sharply into Meaux. No time for a braking motor; 
neutral now and the wild exhilaration of a rushing 
coast. Empty, Barcy to Meauz. 


N2. DELAY in the yards beyond the depot. 
All right, Truck Number One, tail-gate down 
and back to the door of that freight car. Easy... 
slower ... whoa... no, a little more . . . that’s 
it! Load, you French workgang! .. . Ready, Two 
. . . cramp your wheelsa bit... nowcomeon... 
Load! . . . Next!” 

By five in the afternoon the snub-nosed shells, six 
inches across, were safely transferred to the eight 
trucks, and Acting Sergeant Jimmy Perrin piped a 
joyous blast on his whistle to start. They were off. 

Loaded, Meauzx to Fere-en-Tardenois. Seventy kilo- 
meters and fifty minutes as the planes flew; much 
farther and hours and hours longer by road. Twilight 
lay somewhere ahead. Then black night, with the 
ghostly convoy sucked into the maw of darkness but 
churning triumphantly toward the goal of dawn and 
the American battery. Nothing could stop them 
now. Loaded, Meaux to Fere-en-Tardenois. 

“We'll beat the dawn by a good two hours,’ 
Jimmy said exultantly to Farr, driver of the lead car. 
“Tt doesn’t get light these days till nearly half-past 
four. Faster! Faster!” 


> 


Tongues of flame licked at his neck, the gear shift hand was a red bot poker. What of it? The convoy must go through! 


Truck Number Eight, at the tail of the parade, 
wailed a signal of distress, and the convoy ground to 
a halt. It was a broken crank-shaft. 

“All right, fellows,” Jimmy said evenly, shucking 
out of his blouse to set the example, “‘the shells must 
go through. We'll distribute Eight’s load among the 
other trucks and leave her behind.” He pursed his 
lips to crowd back an offensive “‘Snap into it!” 

A half-hour had been lost before they rolled again. 
Thirty precious minutes gone at a single gulp. But 
they’d make up the time; they must. 

It was no use. Drivers and motors were eager, but 
that overload of nearly three-quarters of a ton on 
each truck floor held them back like mechanical gov- 
ernors. Slower on the ievel. Still slower on slight 
grades, with the gears in low rather than second. Mice 
nibbled at the schedule Jimmy had set himself. 

“‘Half-past three before we make Fere-en-Tarde- 
nois,”’ he conceded. 

Number Six truck hit a stone with its left front 
tire and jerked from the high crown of the French 
road into the murk of the ditch. The rear wheels, 
spinning in wet loam, sank almost to the hubs. 

“Chains,” Jimmy ordered briskly. “Ready? 
Give her the gas.”’ 

Number Six quivered, jolted forward a few inches, 
and settled back into the mud. 

‘Back up Five and use the tow line.” 

But even with both trucks straining, Number Six 
would not budge. Jimmy wiped the moisture from his 
forehead. His wrist watch ticked like a tolling bell. 

“Put Four ahead of .Five,’’ he said desperately, 
“and tow tandem.” 

The first effort failed, but with the three motors 
pulling in unison the mired truck finally won clear. 

** Fere-en-Tardenois by four o'clock,” Jimmy 
promised, but there was no confidence in his voice. 


T= lead car ground to a halt with screaming 
brakes. Ahead the road was blocked by the 
encroaching carts and wagons of a French infantry 
regiment that had dropped back into the field to make 
camp. Another delay. 

Jimmy straightened with a jerk. ‘“‘Go through!” 
he told Farr. 

“But I can’t make it. I'll hit something.” 

**All right. Run through—that’s all I ask. The 
rule of war is to keep roads to the front clear, and the 
Reserve Mallet has the right of way over anything 
on wheels. Step on it!” 

Number One crashed into the converging vehicles. 
Its sturdy front fender jostled a rickety dray, loaded 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
—Shakespeare. 


*Tis more brave 
To live, than to die. 
—Owen Meredith. 


Confidence is conqueror of men; victorious both over them 
and in them; 
The iron will of one stout heart shall make a thousand 
quail. —Tupper. 
He’s truly valiant, that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe; 
And make his wrongs his outsides, 
To wear them like his raiment, carelessly; 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 
—Shakespeare. 


True fortitude is seen in great exploits 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides. 
——Addison. 


OURAGE 


OURAGE involves much more than the bravery of one short moment— 
the swift leap to a rescue, the sudden daring that averts approaching 
danger. Courage, true courage, is largely a matter of right habits and 
persistent effort. It is based on confidence, intelligent confidence de- 
veloped from a sound knowledge of the facts involved, and a thorough 
training that enables us to make the best use of our own capabilities. 

Theodore Roosevelt was an outstanding example of this. He never 
expressed an opinion until he had first thoroughly informed himself on 
the subject. Then, with characteristic courage, and with confidence 
founded on intelligently developed information, he “hit the line hard.” 

“Nothing,” he once told a group of boys, “can make good citizenship in 
men who haven’t in them courage, hardihood, decency, sanity, the spirit 
of truth telling and 
truth seeking, the 
spirit that dares and 
endures.” He had 
weak eyes all his 
life, yet he became 
a successful hunter, 
an omnivorous 
reader and a keen 
naturalist. He had 
lost the hearing in 
one ear, but he 
mastered his handi- 
cap and taught 
himself to distin- 
guish even. the calls of birds. He was a sickly, ailing boy, who was 
not expected to live to manhood, but he overcame his physical ail- 
ments and became the very embodiment of vigorous life and outdoor 
activity. 

A striking example of courage based on confidence reached the National 
Court of Honor not long ago. A Life Scout rescued from drowning two 
young women who had been seized with cramps and had gone down two 
hundred feet from shore. He brought first one girl to safety and then went 
back for the other. The second girl was unconscious and he worked over 
her for half an hour before he was able to restore her. The Scout said, 
when commended, that his action was not prompted so much by bravery 
as by necessity. In an editorial on the case, The Toledo Blade remarked: 
“That was an honest and candid confession. The Scout saw that a life 
saving job had to be done. Having been prepared by training to meet 
the emergency, he did it quickly and efficiently. His modesty is com- 
mengable, but his work nevertheless was heroic.” 

This boy’s splendid courage was based on his confidence in his training 
and his knowledge of life saving methods. “Be Prepared!” The Scout 
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Half a man’s wisdom goes with his courage.—Emerson 


A stout heart may be ruined in fortune but not in spirit, 
, —Victor Hugo. 


The brave man seeks not popular applause, 

Nor, overpower’d with arms, deserts his cause; 

Unsham’d, though foil’d, he does the best he can, 

Force is of brutes, but honor is of man. 
—Dryden. 


Courage, the highest gift, that scorns to bend 
To mean devices for a sordid end. 
—George Farquhar. 


Fear to do base unworthy things is valor; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them, 
Is valor too. —Ben Jonson. 


When moral courage feels that it is in the right, there is no 
personal daring of which it is incapable.—Leigh Hunt. 


Men’s best successes come after their disappointments. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. oJ 











CONFIDENCE 


Motto is a challenge to every boy to secure the right training and develop 
his own powers so that he is equipped with a knowledge of the right thing 
to do, and the ability to do it. 

Courage involves character. Every day of your lives you are called 
upon to show courage. Every day you are placed in some situation that 
definitely tests you. It requires courage to practice patiently in spite of 
discouragement until you have acquired proper form in swimming, life 
saving, or some other activity. Almost every step of progress that you 
make will be in the face of difficulty and discouragement. But don’t let 
it beat you! Always do what you are afraid to do. Only in this way can 
a boy acquire real confidence in his own powers, and the character, self 
control and grit that enable him to do the thing that is right because his 
judgment tells him it is right, and refrain from doing the thing that is 
wrong because he knows it is wrong. Mere daring without character 
is not especially worth while. There are gangsters and other con- 
temptible types that possess this kind of bravery. The right sort of 
courage must involve right thinking and right training and a worth while 
objective. 

Few men are born with courage. But any man can make himself brave 
if he tries, and especially if he begins trying when he is a boy. Learn to 
bear disappointment cheerfully and to work hard for what you know is 
worth while. Try to develop a strong body and to secure the kind of 
knowledge and training that will equip you for the work that you are to 
do. Remember that every day of your life tests your character, and learn 
to meet each situation bravely, and with confidence. 

A wise statesman once said: “You will never do anything in this world 
without courage. It is the greatest quality of the mind, next to honor.” 
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THE SCOUT WORLD 








Six Scout Mothers of Boston, Mass., in special ceremony honored with 
miniature badges of their sons’ rank 


ITH us this year, as guest of honor at the 

2ist Annual Meeting of the Boy Scouts 

of America at Memphis, Tennessee, will 

be Lord Hampton, Chief Commissioner 
of the British Boy Scouts’ Association. We are very 
happy that this most distinguished British Scouter 
could be with us upon this outstanding birthday of the 
Boy Scout Movement. Lord Hampton arrived on 
the steamship Europa on April 30th, and as this is 
written was en route to the Memphis meeting to be 
held May 5th and 6th. He came to America at the 
invitation of Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, our International 
Scout Commissioner. Lord Hampton is not only very 
active in the Scout Movement in Great Britain, but is 
prominent in the International affairs of Scouting and 
may be counted as one of the foremost of its world 
leaders. 

Lord Hampton first became a Scout in 1911 when he 
accepted the Assistant Scoutmastership of a Troop at 
Hartlebury, Worcestershire, England. A year later he 
was appointed District Commissioner for North Wor- 
cestershire, afterward Scout Commissioner for Birming- 
ham and, a year later, named County Commissioner 
for Worcestershire. 

Following the period of the World War, wherein he 
rendered distinguished military service and was twice 
commended in dispatches from the front, Lord Hamp- 
ton was appoint- 


has been an active Scout in every sense 
of the word. He served for a number 
of years as Chairman of the Imperial 
Headquarters Committee and has been 
a member of this committee for a still 
longer period. He was Chairman of the 
Committee of the World Jamboree of 
1929 and frequently deputizes for Lord 
Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the 
World. He was a member of the Boy 
Scout International Committee in 1922 
and wasone of Great Britain’s delegates 
for this year’s International Conference 
at Vienna. His widespread Scouting 
activities and proficiency in Scouting 
brought his designation as Commandant 
of the Scout Troops selected to give 
displays at the International Jamboree 
at Olympia in 1920. He was British 
delegate for both the third and fourth 
International Scout Conferences. 

Lord Hampton has displayed particu- 
lar concern in relation to unfortunate 
boys, championing their interests in various ways, 
with particular reference to more and better camping 
facilities for them. He holds the Silver Cross for Life 








New York Boy Scouts revere memory of John Bur- 
roughs with wreath placed on his bust on 93rd 
Anniversary of famous naturalist’s birth 





ed Deputy Chief 
Commissioner in 
1920 at Imperial 
Headquarters in 
London, to be fol- 
lowed with the 
appointment as 
Chief Commis- 
sioner in 1921, a 
position which he 
has now held for 
a decade. 

Lord Hampton 
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Pioneering bridge erected by Troop No. 1, Bolton, proves an 
interesting feature at the Atlanta, Ga., scout circus. The 


boys are dressed for the show 


Saving.. This was awarded in 1919 as the result of a 

particularly valiant rescue from drowning made during 

the period of the World War. Accompanied by a 

Private of the Worcestershire Yeomanry, in which 

Lord Hampton was a Captain, the Private who was 

swimming and was carried beyond his depth was 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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and others, launch George Washington Bicentennial tree plant- 


Presentation by Scouts of Woodmere, Long Island, of Oregon Trail and “Pony Express” plaques to President Hoover 





ing program on grounds of National Capitol 
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CURIOUS! 


False Faces 





HE February New Year of the Iroquois . tens i 
Indians was a seven-day-long celebration, : i 
and one of its biggest events was the donning, : ; ; The: 
by a band of Iroquois boys, of grotesque false i ee * ee ee and 
faces. Wearing these hideous masks, they a £ ‘ ; sens Har 
canvassed every tent in the tribe, begging 4 % oo he Pe q Coll 
donations for the tribal feast. It was a grand ee { 4 f~ i 3 Aerc 
game; if they were refused, they | ek | %, ee oe nau! 
must try to steal what they wanted. | a 4 Rapa. ! of W 
If they were caught stealing it, they e : “e use 
must return it; if they got away 6 A 7 ea ia win 
with it, it was a fair win. if Ae 2 oe or p 
The Iroquois boys’ false-face game, ; 3 7 : ig F ‘ It fl 
however, had a much more sinister Fag gf bef A, ; mile 
beginning: a powerful, secret organi- : 3 ; ay S/N , twe 
zation called the False-face Band. J &. ae), Re EY scel 
The Lroquois Indians believed that : ’ ‘i will Mis "a Cg las tha’ 
False Faces—Gagosa—were super- ; , area 

natural and extremely evil Beings. 

These Beings had no bodies; they 

were just hideous faces darting from 





point to point in the dark. They 
paralyzed whoever beheld them; they 
produced plagues and death. 
To propitiate these unpleasant 
demons, therefore, the Iroquois 
formed “‘False-face Band.” Its members remained unknown, except to the Band leader; and 
you became a member if you dreamed you were a False Face and told the Band leader so. 
At their ‘secret meetings, when they held their initiations and dances, the members wore 
masks, as terrifying and hideous as their wearers could contrive. 


He Does What He Likes! 


ALTER BLOOM, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, began making ship models 

for the fun of it, during his spare time on voyages as a sailor. His only tools were 
a jack-knife and a sailor’s needle. He had run away to sea when he was nine years old, 
and had never been able to finish his schooling. But he loved to whittle—and his powers 
of observation were excellent. During the years as a sailor he observed ships of many 
kinds—sluggish Chinese junks, blunt-nosed cargo-carriers, trim pleasure yachts. On the 
gray-green waters of the Sea of Marmora he had seen the slim boats, resembling racing- 
shells, that the Turks rowed out from the Golden Horn and the Bosphorus. Whittling away 
with his sailor’s knife, he cut out models of the boats he had seen. The models were 
so good that he found, when he got ashore, he could sell them readily. Since he enjoyed 
making them more than anything else, he has now retired from the sea. For the past 
eight years he has made a successful living constructing models that are perfect duplicates 
of the original ships. He has gone a long way beyond his first efforts, good as they were, 
made with only knife and needle. —D. J. Cutver. 





Civilizations Older Than Man 


ONG before anthropoid apes began dropping from the 
trees and walking around on their hind legs, insect civiliza- 
tions of a high order lived and flourished. Through developing 
an efficient, cooperative social life, the termite, an insect some- 
what resembling a cockroach, is able to build fortified com- 
munity apartment houses that sometimes reach a height of : 
twenty feet or more. | 

A termitarium is a reddish, cylindrical, somewhat weather- | 
worn building, made of earthy particles cemented with saliva, 
as sturdy as stucco. Blows of an axe often make no impression 
on it. Termites—also called White Ants, although they are 
not truly ants—have dotted Africa and Australia with these 
structures. The one photographed is in Abyssinia. They lay 
gallery on gallery of irregular corridors and immaculate rooms. 
Deep in the most protected inner chambers of the building 
are the Royal Cell and the Nursery. 

The termitarium contains five different types of individuals, 
that are able to “talk” together by means of sound, touch, 
and smell. There are workers, blind and wingless, who build 
more rooms and care for young. There are soldiers, for de- 
fense, with huge jaws. There is always one Royal Couple, 
socially more equal than in bee or true-ant orders, gifted with 
flight and sight; the Queen, who grows, sometimes, to four 
inches long and lays some 4,000 eggs a day, may live ten 
years, increasing the termitarium population by millions. 
Finally, there are two other castes, similar but inferior to the 
King and Queen, either reserved as understudies in case of a 
royal death, or destined to leave home in periodic swarms, 
elude hungry birds and lizards if they can, and establish new 
termite colonies. 

One of these types of termites could no more survive without 
the others than the head cf a dog could bark in Philadelphia 
while his tail wagged in New Orleans. Together, they are a 
strong order. —J. MANLEY. 
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BUT TRUE! 


Taxies of the Skies 


HE taxicabs of the future may be these so-called “ wind- 
mill” planes, invented by a Spaniard, Juan de La Cierva. 
These autogiros, here shown flying above New York City 


and Long Island Sound, were built in this country by 
Harold F. Pitcairn, who has just received the 
Collier trophy awarded annually by the National 
Aeronautic Association for the “greatest aero- 
nautical achievement in America, the value 
of which’ has been demonstrated by actual 
use during the preceding year.” This 
windmill plane can even land on roofs 
or platforms on the roofs of buildings. 
It flies at*a speed of over one hundred 
miles an hour, and can fly as slow as 
twenty-five miles an hour. It can de- 
scend vertically at a speed less than 
that of a parachute. 

—Auvsustus Post. 
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Seal on a Seaplane 


LARGE seaplane from North Island, 
in San Diego Bay, was on maneuver 
work farther north in the Pacific, off the 
coast of Santa Barbara. While resting 
on the water, with its crew of five men 
all in the forward part of the plane, a 
young seal came alongside. Something 
about this strange craft appealed to him. 
With a flip of his strong fore “‘flappers,” 
a foothold on the sponsons upholding the 
body of the plane from the ocean waters 
was attained. Therest was easy. Flop- 
ping and jumping he made his way into 
the compartment nearest him. This 
happened to be the one devoted to radio 
work and, shortly afterward, a lusty yell 
was heard by the remainder of the crew 
as the radio operator returned to his post. 
With the strong assistance that this 
yell of surprise and indignation brought, 
the seal was unceremoniously ousted from 
the plane through the door he had entered, 
and the radio operator was once more in 
sole possession of his work room. 

But not for many moments did quiet 
reign therein. The young seal had not, 
it seemed, been satisfied with this brief 
inspection of the seaplane, and soon a 


louder and more indignant call disclosed the astounding fact that the radio room had been once more invaded by the 
intrepid explorer! Again the visitor was sent about his business—and again he clambered aboard before the crew had 
much more than left the radio compartment. At that the crew gave up, and decided to keep him. Presently the plane 
soared into the air, and later came to rest beside the tender Aroostook. Here the adventurous seal was coaxed into a crate 
and hoisted aboard the tender. He is now enjoying a life of contented luxury in the San Diego Zoo. —M. C. Starkey. 


An Insect Thermometer 


ID you know that you can tell how hot it is by 
listening to insects? 

Insects are very sensitive to temperature changes, 
and the reaction of some species to heat and cold 
gives a good idea of the temperature. 

The grasshopper is noisiest at 95°, and is unable to 
chirp when the temperature falls below 62°. He can 
not fly at a temperature below 45°, and at 36° or 37° 
he is unable to jump. Whenever you hear a grasshop- 
per, you know the temperature is at least 62° or 63°. 

Crickets are still more accurate. There are two 
species of crickets—the common house cricket and 
the white tree cricket—that are excellent thermom- 
eters. To calculate the temperature from the house 
tricket’s tune, count the number of chirps he makes 
in fourteen seconds, and to that add 40, and you will 
have the temperature—that is, the temperature at 
the location of the cricket. 

The number of chirps in the song of the white tree 
cricket and their relation to the temperature have 
been reduced to a mathematical formula by Professor 


1931 





Dolbear of Massachusetts. 


His formula was used for the white 


cricket on our Insect Thermometer, although Dr. Robert Ede 
found that the formula gives temperatures about one degree 
too high. This cricket chirps four times per minute for every 
degree of temperature above 40°. 

The white tree cricket is a more useful thermometer than the 


house cricket, for, while each 
proclaims the temperature of 
theair around him, the former 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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LLEN AND ELLIOTT EHRENBERG, twelve- and 

Sourteen-year-old Spokane,Wash., Scouts, as their Good 
Turn developed @ garden that won first prize for their 

mother in the National Yard and Garden Contest 


a 


ILLY LYON and Bert Henderson, skipper and crew of 
the “Tarpon” of the Newport Harbor (Calif.) Yacht 
Club, and some trophies won in the annual regatta. Skipper B 
Lyon, although only fifteen years old, holds two world’s Towner Bus tragedy, near Lamar, Colo., in which five 
speedboat records children froze to death. Bryan was invited to the White _ 
; 7 ee a 7 House by President Hoover - 





RYAN UNTIEDT, the thirteen-year-old hero of the DAN GRAHAM, of Pittsburgh, 


designed this mechanical speed 
wagon to assist him in running er- 
rands, using an old washing-machine 
gas-engine 








A REAL thrill of achievement was experienced by Stephen 

Hero, get + Sag American violinist, when he 

blayed with the world’s largest symphony orchestra in 
New York 














A N IMMIGRANT boy of sixteen years was the winner of a free trip to 
Washington and the President’s congratulations. Thorlief Knudtzen 

of Oak Park, lil, won a woodworking prize, offered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce ; 
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THE Navy’s ‘largest and smallest planes in models: 

Othello Dickert, former model en with accurate F 
scale models of the Boeing Navy Patrol boat and the bigh- 


old Baldwin City, Kans., student hasbeen awarded second place in an Tracy starts his kite into winning 
speed single-seater fighter 


an ward, seventees-yaer- SURE harbinger of ae wg! Lloyd 
rai A the air, 
international competition. He built and maintains Station W9GHI @ local competition at Los Angeles 
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Gondoliers of the Everglades 


HEN came so loud a calling of the sea 

that all the houses rang,” and it woke 

up old Columbus so that he, no doubt, 

sat on one side of his cot, rubbed his 
eyes and sleepily mumbled: 


“The more I know of the ocean 
The more i calls to me 
Filling my soul with longing 

Akin to misery.” 


And the white man certainly did spread it among 
the “innocent and happy” Indians. 

In their treatment of the American Indian, French, 
Spaniards, English and Americans have nothing of 
which to be proud, and any fellow who can read 
about the barbarous treatment of that 
splendid, chivalrous chief of the Florida 
Indians, Osceola, and not blush for shame 
for the white people, is not a real scout. 
But vou must read all this yourself, this 
is not the place, and we have not the 
space for it on this page. Those of you 
who are fortunate enough to visit the 
Everglades and see with your own eyes 
the native American gondoliers in their 
variegated shirts, poling their wilderness 
gondolas will not laugh at their brawny 
bare legs, or picturesque turbans, if per- 
chance you have the rare privilege of see- 
ing some old-timer wearing the old-time 
headdress. On the contrary, you will 
treat him with the deference and respect 
due to the last remnants of a mighty and 
almost extinct race, and—yes—you will 
come to a salute as I did in Cincinnati, 
when I visited the last passenger pigeon 
left on earth. 

Did you ever stand in front of a lion’s 
cage and feel that the king of beasts 
was not looking at you at all, but looking 
right through you? A disquieting feeling. 
It makes a fellow feel as if he was of 
absolutely no importance in the world, 
as if the old lion had something of vastly 
more consequence on his mind than a 
mere puny human being. 
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By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


“Yes, it does hurt one’s pride to have a lion look 
through one in that manner. One has an uncanny 
suspicion that the big cat’s eyes might X-ray one’s 
body and examine one’s soul, and blessed is the 
fellow who can experience that without embarrass- 
ment. Well, I have occasionally met red Indians in 
whose quiet dignified presence I experienced some- 
thing akin to the same sensation and I was impelled 
to stand, hat in hand, so to speak, before them. 








If any of you want to get an insight into the real 
character of a real Indian, read the life story of 
Plenty Coups, Chief of the Crows, as told in “Amer- 
ican” by Frank B. Linderman. ’ 

In the luxurious lounge room of the Charlotte 
Harbor Hotel, at Punta Gorda, Florida, the people 
were busy talking golf, bridge, archery, trap-shooting, 
tarpon-fishing and similar sporting subjects, when a 
man of the Camp Fire Club of America entered, and 
along with him came Scout Executive Kite of the 
Royal Palm Council. They said nothing to me 
about bridge, golf, trap-shooting or fishing, although 
the latter subjects have a strong appeal; but what 
they did say was, “Chief, suppose you take a day off, 
play hookey and hunt orchids, air plants, and all that 
sort of thing. We will take a dip net 
along and see what sort of live creatures 
are wiggling in those mysterious pools 
and canals of the Everglades, also take 
our cameras along, go down the Tamiami 
Trail, stopping wherever we see anything 
tempting us to stop. We will interview 
the Indians and have a good old-fashioned 
time like any other twelve-year-old kids.” 

Did I say I was busy, that I had other 
engagements, that I was in conference? 
No, not on your life! I simply cried, 
“Bully,” in a voice so loud that the 
clerk at the counter looked up from the 
register, the uniformed bell boys grinned, 
the sportsmen displayed sudden interest, 
and the ladies, God bless them, smiled 
sympathetically upon us as they might 
have smiled upon any other group of 
young mischievous boys, albeit none of us 
is free of gray hairs. 


E WERE bound for the last fron- 
tier, the only frontier left to Amer- 
ica, for down the Tamiami Trail, espe- 
cially on the left-hand side, going south, 
is the same wilderness that existed 
there when Ponce de Leon mushed 
through the saw grass, bastard palmettos, 
water moccasins and ’gators in search of 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Alabama in Fifth District 
Where can I find the right man to give me an examina- 
tion for an amateur license? I have a small home-made 
set. I live in Alabama.—Horace LeEyDEN. 
Alabama is in the fifth radio district. Write to the 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Customhouse, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Only WEAF Registers 

I live in Westbury, N. Y., where I have a crystal set. 
Ican only hear WEAF. What can I do to hear others? — 
Leroy Torem. 

You hear WEAF because it is comparatively near. 
The transmitter is at Bellmore, Long Island. Tune 
for WABC and WICC. They are not so far away 
from you. A vacuum tube set wilt increase 
the range and number of stations heard. 


“an 


Picking up Short Waves 

1. I have a two-tube battery operated set. Can 
it be used to pick up short-wave stations? 

2. How long should the antenna be for a two- 
tube set?—Haroip Mork. 

1. Yes, if the circuit, coils and condensers are 
designed for short-wave reception. If the set 
is designed for broadcast reception, that is 
waves from 200 to 550 meters, it will not tune 
in the short waves. 

2. Approximately 100 feet including the 
lead-in. 


Three Tubes for Loudspeaker 


1. Can a loudspeaker be used with a two or 
three-tube set? 

2. What batteries are needed for a three-tube 
set?—Eric Cupp. 

1. A loudspeaker can be used with a three- 
tube set that includes a detector, and two 
audio frequency amplifiers. 





How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Waves 
Amateurs Use 
for Long Distance 


MATEURS find that the following frequency bands are good for 
long-distance communication: 14,000 to 14,400 kilocycles, which is 
equivalent to 20.83 to 21.43 meters; 7,000 to 7,300 kilocycles or 

41.1 to 42.9 meters; 3,500 to 4,000 kilocycles or 75 to 85.7 meters; 1,715 
to 2,000 kilocycles or 150 to 175 meters. 

Long-distance daylight work in the summer is best accomplished by 
utilizing the 28,000 and 14,000 kilocycle channels, with the latter also 
effective at night in reaching foreign lands. The 1,750 kilocycle channel 
is effective for communication with stations not more than one or two 
hundred miles away. 


2. It depends upon the type of tubes used. Ap \. 
B, and C battery is required, the voltages dependiy; 
upon the tubes employed. ‘ 


Covering Many Waves 
Where can I get plans for a device to put on our radi 
so it will receive long and short waves? —Kar. Sjotsy. 
DER. 
The best plan would be to build a special set using 
plug-in coils to cover the various wave bands. 


One Aerial for Two Sets 


1. Can I use the same aerial for a one-tube trans. 
mitter and a short-wave receiver? 

2. How old must one be to get an amateur radiy 
license?—J. W. SPELMAN. 

1. Yes, a switch can be used to facilitate 
the shift from one to the other. 

2. There is no age limit, if you pass the 
examination. 


: List of the ‘“‘Q”’ Signals 

1. Does the Government publish a list of the 
*“Q” signals used in radio? ; 

2. What are the requirements for an operator's 
and station license?—Howarp M. Teeter. 

1. Yes; write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. Write to the Federal Radio Supervisor, 
Customhouse, Chicago, Ill 


A Word of Caution 


I live in a neighborhood where there are a great 
many radios. Would a buzzer or short-wave set 
interfere with others who want to listen to the 
broadcasting stations? —Jor Stuszins. 

It all depends on how they are installed and 
used. Remember that all radio transmitters 
must be licensed by the Government. 








A RACE WITHOUT RADIO 


4 pony mysterious silence that once hung over the 
sea has been removed. Ships sailed away from 
port and were never heard from again until they found 
their destination or another harbor. Those were the 
days when sailors and their friends on shore gleaned 
solace from the expression “no news is good news.” 
Then came the magic of radio which swept away the 
silence and anxiety. 

When war with Spain seemed inevitable back in the 
90’s, the powerful Oregon, rated as the finest vessel in 
the American battle fleet was ordered back from the 
West coast. Leaving Seattle, she turned her prow 
southward from Puget Sound and plunged into the 
silence of the great Pacific. There was no Panama 
Canal in those days, so the ship dropped below the 
horizon bound for the southern tip of South America. 

Major-General Harbord, recalled that incident to 
illustrate radio’s part in lifting the curtain of silence 
from the ocean. 

*“War came, and with it news that Spain’s Atlantic 
Squadron had sailed from Cadiz,” said General 
Harbord. ‘But there was no news from the Oregon. 
Apprehension existed not only in the public mind; 
naval officers also awaited eagerly each hour of the day 
for reports from the missing dreadnought. Over the sea 
hung that vast, age-old silence. In April and-May of 
1898 the real strength of the American navy had not 
been tested for more than a generation, and many felt 
that Spain, with its ancient prestige as a maritime 

wer, was se closely matched with the United States 
that the balance might depend upon the presence of 
a single battleship. I remember the prophecies that 
the conflict would be over in two weeks. 

“What would the American people have given 
during those long weeks of waiting for just one word 
that the Oregon in its race had rounded Cape Horn, 
and was steaming steadily northward, where a battle 
at sea was impending? It was not until May 18, 
nearly a month after war had begun, at a time when 
Admiral Schley was scanning the Caribbean for 
Cervera, and when there was even fear by some that 


Donald Hughes who p 
“Daddy a 
has 


the Spanish squadron might suddenly appear off 
Sandy Hook, that Secretary of the Navy Long was 
able to announce that ‘it can be positively and offi- 
cially stated that the Oregon is safe.’ 

“Completing her magnificent dash of 14,700 miles 
through the Straits of Magellan and up across the 





the part of Rollo in the sketch 
Rollo” on the W ABC network. Apparently he 
struck a snag in fixing the family’s radio set 


equator—a voyage without parallel in the annals of the 
sea—the Oregon a few days later reported to Admiral 
Sampson in Florida waters, and hastened to Santiago. 
That spectacular voyage of the Oregon belongs to the 
past,” said General Harbord. “Nothing quite like it 
can ever happen again, and it will forever remain a 
tradition of the great days of the American Navy. 
Radio has forever ended the silence of the sea.” 


OHN, who lives in Texas, asks Sparks several ques- 

tions that also puzzle other boys. What does a 

license cost and where must I get one? He wonders 
how wave-length is governed. 

Application for an amateur radio license should be 
filed with the Federal Radio Supervisor nearest your 
home. The United States is divided into nine radio 
districts, each of which have a Supervisor. For ex- 
ample, Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico comprise the 
fifth district, with headquarters located at the Custom 
House, New Orleans, La. When application is filed 
for a license, the Supervisor will arrange for an examin- 
ation. The tests are held at the district headquarters 
or in other cities. There is no charge for the license. 

The wave-length of a transmitter is governed in much 
the same way as a receiver is tuned. The adjustment 
of coils and condensers determines the wave-length, 
which is measured by a device called a wave-meter. 


BOY in Alabama wants to know the difference 

between a short-wave receiver and a broadcast 
receiver. A broadcast set as used in the United States 
is designed to cover the wave-band from 200 to 500 
meters, because the wave-lengths within those limits 
are used by the broadcasting stations that send out 
entertainment, music and voices. A short-wave ClI- 
cuit is one designed to tune in the waves below 200 
meters. This type of set uses small plug-in coils that 
can be quickly and conveniently put in and out of the 
circuit to cover various wave-lengths. For example 4 
coil with very few turns would be utilized for 
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YOU don’t find this Eveready Flash- 
light shooting a beam that looks like a 
bunt! It clouts a 400-foot streak of 
light clear through the blackest night. 
That’s what you call real slugging! 

© Remember, too, an Eveready doesn’t 
fan. There aren’t any put-outs if you 
happen to give it a healthy bump, or 
treat it a little bit rough. That’s be- 
cause nothing but champion material 
— like the solid, seamless brass case 


for example — goes into an Eveready. 
And talk about being safe! If you 


make the beam a grounder, every stick, 
stone, and stumbling-block stands out 
as plain as day. You don’t have to feel 
and fumble, and hope you won’t fall 
down, when you carry an Eveready. 
@If you haven’t teamed-up with an 
Eveready, you ought to do it today. Get 
the flashlight-habit, before darkness 
and its dangers put one over on you. 
Step up to any good hardware, drug, 
electrical, auto-accessory, or sporting- 
goods store and walk home with an 
Eveready. A Boy Scout Eveready — 
the flashlight that’s so good that the 
National Boy Seout Council made it the 
Official Boy Scout Light! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide fide end Carbon Corporation 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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a great light for the water-boy 






















Eveready Flashlight No. 2697— 

the Boy Scout Eveready. Only 

$2, complete with batteries. 

Ribbon marking on khaki- 

colored case covered by regis- 
tered trade-mark, 











































makes light of hard work 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries — slices 
of sunshine sealed in a can. Only 
ten cents each, 








our badge of merit 


pevasy Scout realizes the signifi- 
cance of a badge of merit—the 
hardest to win are the ones we all 
want most. 

As soon as the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association was formed we hastenedto 
have them examine Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. After they had exam- 
ined the product and checked the 
claims they gave Colgate’s this badge 
of merit—the seal of acceptance of the 
Council on Dental Therapeutics of the 
American Dental Association. 

This seal signifies that the composi- 
tion of this producthas beensubmitted 
to the Council and that the claims have 
been found acceptable to the Council. 

Welike our badge of merit. It is one 
which we have placed upon the prod- 
uct. Every carton of Colgate’s bears 
this seal of acceptance. Look for it. 


Why not send for a sample tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream? We 
wouldliketohaveyoutryit. Itwillkeep 
your teeth clean and in the best of con- 

dition. Healthy teeth help 
to make strong bodies. 


The seal signifies that the 
composition of the prod- 
uct has been submitted to 
the Council and that the 
claims have been found ac- 
ceptable to the Council. 








COLGATE’S, Dept. M-1072, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 


Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet, ‘How to Keep 
Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 




















15-meter wave reception. A larger coil 
would be necessary for 175-meter rece 
tion. . 


SEVERAL boys have asked Sparks how 

old they must be to acquire an amateur 
radio license. There is no age limit. If you 
can pass the government examination the 
license is yours without charge. Uncle Sam 
does all he can to encourage the youthful 
experimenters in America. 


with straw, into the ditch; its protecting 
radiator gate sheared clean a wheel from some 
ancient Paris bus; one last cart splintered 
and collapsed before the onslaught. But 
Number One was through unscathed, with 
an opened gap for the trucks that followed. 

Five more minutes whittled from the 
meager margin of safety—but it might have 
been thirty if they had waited for the poilus 
to clear the road. Wreckage and wrath 
behind. No matter. 
at fault. The convoy must go on. Dawn 
waited over the edge of the world. 

Loaded, Meauz to Fere-en-Tardenois. Over 
and over the motors crooned the symphony, 
low and soft on stringed instruments; then, 
unexpectedly, the brasses caught it up and 
swelled and throbbed, crescendo. 

The brasses identified themselves as a 
plane overhead in the fading sky. It had a 
thin white cross under each wing and the 
green, slimy belly of a fish. German! As 
Jimmy watched, sucking in his breath, the 
plane circled, gaining altitude, till it was 
high over the road in front, when the aviator 
cut off his motor and zoomed straight at the 
convoy. 

Tac-tac-tac-tackety-tac spat the machine 
gun in deafening clamor. Ahead, on the 
right, the leaves of a tree agitated and fell 
as they might under the pelt of driving hail. 
Tac-tac-tac-tackety-tac. The dust in the road 
dimpled. Tac-tac-tac-tackety-tac. The raking 
gun blew its gust on the bushes lining the 
road at the left. 

“Stop?” It was Farr’s hoarse grunt. 

“Keep going!” Jimmy ordered. “If 
we can reach that strip of woods just 
ahead before he circles back, he may lose 
us. 

They swept into the cover of dense trees 
to the accompaniment of a second attack. 
Luckily the road, once inside this shelter, 
curved sharply left, else the spraying bullets 
might have scored. Halted, they heard 
them cut a swath to the right like some in- 
visible scythe. Dusk was over the land now, 
and presently the enemy plane, after one 
last salvo, turned tail and winged north- 
ward. 

“Ten more minutes lost,”’ groaned Jimmy. 
“*After four now before we reach Fere-en- 
Tardenois.” 


HE German batteries took a hand. 

Bang! roared a giant howitzer; bang! 
bang! bang!—a pause—bang! bang! bang! 
bang!—another pause—bang! bang! bang! 
bang! On ahead, where the road ran high 
and naked, something that resembled trailing 
silk streamers swished through the air and 
hit and became unbelievable sounds of 
exploding fury. 

Jimmy took his fingers from his ears and 
closed his mouth. “Shelling the road to 
stop us, and leaving spaced gaps between 
their firing! What do they think we are, 
anyhow—brainless kids?” It was like an 
insult to his intelligence. 

One by one, in between the quartets of 
crashes, he sent the trucks skulking across 
the exposed area, chafing over the delay 
but otherwise undistur It was only a 
matter of timing the starts; anybody could 
do it. 

The convoy plunged on through the night, 
without lights of any kind, to the constant 
urging of Jimmy’s “Faster! Faster!” till a 
road guard pulled them up short. 

**Poison gas ahead,” he warned. “Better 
wait an hour or so for the air to clear before 
you drop into the valley.” 

The road guard must have thought the 
American sergeant quite mad, for Jimmy 
greeted the news with a wild laugh. Wait! 
They couldn't wait; they had to go through. 
A“‘must” convoy! A rush convoy! Couldn’t 
the road guard understand? 

**Gas masks!" Jimmy yelled, running from 
truck to truck. “‘Put ’em on and keep ’em 
on while we cross the next valley.” 

He died a thousand deaths as the convoy 


The French had been‘ 


GPARKS CHARD has a letter from a 
Massachusetts boy as follows: “I am 
interested in radio and would like to become a 
radio amateur. I have my father’s permission 
and full cooperation. He wants to buy me a 
suitable set. If you think it would be more 
profitable and instructive to build a set, where 
can I get complete plans? I know noamateurs 
in the city where I can go for informa- 
tion.” 
The best way to learn about radio is to 


(Concluded from page 21) 


dipped into the foul gully. His run along 
the truck line had left him winded. With the 
cumbersome gas mask adjusted over his face, 
he couldn't seem to breathe; it clamped his 
nose with thumb and forefinger and pressed 
a nauseating palm against his mouth. He 
choked and fought for air. The pungent 
odor of peach-pits bit at his nostrils. . . . 
Well, better peach-pits than loathsome 
mustard. 

Once or twice, when the truck he was 
riding stuttered and choked, his heart stood 
still, for he knew that heavy poison gas was 
capable of paralyzing the sturdiest motor. 
But the convoy crept forward without stall- 
ing, felt its way gingerly across the lowlands, 
and fought upward to the haven of open 
fields and a purifying breeze. 

They won free of the poisonous valley. 
They charged into the black dungeon of 
night. No pause to order off gas masks; 
the loss of minutes might spell failure. Time 
rode the driver’s seat of each truck, sweaty 
hands on the steering wheel, remorseless foot 
on the accelerator. They were racing the 
dawn to Fere-en-Tardenois. 

A new breeze, warm, redolent of dewy 
flowers, laughed in Jimmy’s face. The dawn 
wind? No, it couldn’t be; it mustn't be. 
And then, straight ahead toward the east, 
light shimmered, like a grimacing, unclean 
will-o’-the-wisp. Jimmy’s aching eyes saw 
but would not believe, till the glowing 
effulgence etched in silhouettes a foreground 
of walls and bushes and trees. 


THE dawn had come! The sun had 
beaten the convoy to the Forest of Fere- 
en-Tardenois! 

“Something burning,” said Farr’s voice 
in his ear; and Jimmy had never heard more 
heartening words. ‘*German bombing plane 
must have scored a direct hit.” 

Number One cleared the trees and stopped. 
It had to stop, for the road was squarely 
blocked by a blazing truck. 

Jimmy slid to the ground and pushed 
closer. ‘French Berliet,” he muttered to 
himself, “‘ deserted by its drivers.” He shook 
his head to start his mind ticking. ‘‘Can’t 
put out the fire—too late. Can’t pass. 
Body blazing. When it eats its way to the 
gas tank—blam!” Two parallel wrinkles 
split his forehead. “Say, if we don’t get 
back out of range, the explosion will shower 
burning gas over our first trucks.” 

He turned away, lifted an arm to signal 
Farr, hesitated, pivoted, made a complete 
revolution. 

“No,” he said between set teeth, “that’s 

We can't wait. The convoy must go 
through in a hurry.” 

All at once the problem solved itself in 
Jimmy’s busy mind. It was very simple. 
He skirted the rear of the Berliet, driven 
wide by the blasts of furnace heat, and bore 
in toward the cab. Groping fingers snapped 
on the ignition switch and set the levers of 
the quadrant. A quick dash past hood and 
the front wheel, with elbow high to shield 
his face from snapping embers, won him 
temporary surcease in front of the radiator. 
Here he stooped and cranked. 

The motor roared. Somewhere behind, 
through that curtain of smoke and flame, he 
heard voices calling him to come back, to 
get clear before the tank let loose. He 
wasted no breath in answer. Head sucked in 
like a turtle, he fought back to the side of 
the Berliet and flung himself into the driver's 
seat. Tongues of flame licked at the nape of 
his neck. The gear shift handle was a red- 
hot poker. When he pressed the clutch 
pedal to the floor, it crunched on charred 
wood. Irritating, yes; but what of it? The 
convoy must go through. 

The Berliet, ablaze now from tail-gate to 
dash, but with motor and running gear 
intact, shuddered and moved. It gathered 
moment | gh d from the hard road— 
quivered in dumb panic as rear wheels spun 
on soft ground—bit and took hold. 
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build a set. Sparks assumes that this boy 
wants to build a short-wave receiver or a short. 
wave transmitter. He suggests two good 
booklets, both published by the Americay 
Radio Relay League, Hartford, Conn. One i; 
“How to Become a Radio Amateur,” and th. 
other is “The Radio Amateur’s Handbook” 
They contain much instructive material, djs. 
grams, pictures, code, abbreviations and cop. 
siderable information relative to licenses ani 
the operation of amateur stations. 


Reserve Mallet! 


Jimmy slashed the gas lever to the las 
notch and jumped. Driverless, doomed, jt; 
throttle wide, the Berliet staggered into th. 
field to die. 

Once more the convoy rolled, racing dawn 
to Fere-en-Tardenois. Jimmy smothered 
some glowing sparks on his sleeve and 
borrowed a string to replace the burned 
strap of a puttee. -Far out in the field the 
gas tank of the stricken Berliet exploded. 
A flood of light. Then, gradually lowering, 
a mantle of inky black. Black all about 
them, behind, to the right, to the left, even 
o— where the east waited patiently for 
dawn. 


““YASTER!” implored Jimmy. 
Faster!” 

Down grade now, with over ten tons of 
momentum to speed the motor of each 
truck. Number One’met the push of air 
half-way and made it a gale. Bushes and 
weeds by the roadside stormed shrilly at 
its passing. The car lifted and pounced like 
a tiger. 

Troops on the road. Tired, dusty soldiers 
marching toward the front, to be thrown in as 
relief after the attack at dawn. 

“A droite!” Jimmy shrilled at them. 
“A droite!” 

Faces lifted from under steel helmets and 
stared up at him. They weren’t French at 
all, but a regiment of Americans. Jimmy 
translated his warning: ‘‘To the right! Keep 
to the right!” 

Hundreds of American doughboys. Thou- 
sands. An endless parade to the front. Watch 
them, Farr. Crowd them off to the right for 
the other trucks to pass, but don’t dare 
run them down. To the right! Keep to the 
right! The convoy must go through! A 
**must” convoy! A rush convoy! 

Trees. A massed infinity of trees, like a 
solid phalanx of troops. The edge of a forest. 
The Forest of. Fere-en-Tardenois. And 
still no signs of dawn! 

A guard stopped them. Jimmy spat a 
quick question. 

“On ahead about a mile,” the guard told 
him; and lifted his voice in triumphant 
pean. ‘The shells are here!” he shouted. 
The cry, relayed again and again, went 
wandering over that mile and died in the 
distance. ‘The shells are here!—shells are 
here!—shells—here!—shells——”’ 

By the roadside a gun with a six-inch 
muzzle let loose. Another. Another. Still 
another. The explosion, ten feet distant, 
crashed and smashed and_reverberated. 
Jimmy hadn’t supposed the world held that 
much noise. Trucks jounced and rattled. 
The concussions upset the carburetion of the 
motors, and they spat and backfired. But 
on and on the convoy thundered, limping. 
missing a step, but always fighting for its 
head, down that last straightaway of the 
race with dawn. 

“In here!” commanded a voice. 
those trucks in here.” 

An open space among the trees. Scores o! 
trim boys in khaki leaping forward to un- 
load the precious cargo. No dawiling 
French work gang, this. Speed. Mer- 
cury. Chained lightning. Heave-ho! Out 
she goes! Over the caisson! Heave-ho' 
Keep ’em coming! Look sharp, soldier' 
Heave-ho! Forty tons of shells for the bat- 
teries! Heave-ho! Heave-ugh-ho! Empt) 
truck! Take it away! 

An officer loomed from the semi-darkness 
to confront Jimmy. 

**You in charge of this convoy?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy, saluting smartly. 
A worry began to peck at his mind. “I—! 
hope, sir, the shells came through in time. 

“Time to spare,” the officer assured him. 
“Fifteen minutes yet till the zero hour. 
He looked curiously at Jimmy’s grimy face 
and burned clothing. “Run into any 
difficulties making the haul?” : 

“No, sir,” said Acting Sergeant Jimmy 
Perrin; “‘no, sir, none in particular.” 
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On the long hard hunt 





THE TRIBE makes camp during the hunt. A scene 

from “The Silent Enemy,” Paramount film in which 

Chief Long Lance, famous Indian athlete, author 

re soldier, plays the part of Baluk, the mighty 
unter. 


Ask your shoe dealer about the 
Goodrich National Poster Contest 
wv boys and girls—Valuable 
prizes! Real fun! 


Gouiidich Sport Shoes 


HEN the tribe followed the caribou 

across snowy wastes, the hunter’s 
swift, sure feet meant the difference be- 
tween life and starvation. One of the 
greatest of modern Indians—Chief Long 
Lance—writes, “When we were boys, our 
famous warriors told us that the tireless 
strength of their feet and legs was most 
important in hunting and battle. Our 
moccasins were made to give our muscles 
freedom to develop.” 

The white man does not hunt his food 
through the woods—but swift feet and 
strong leg muscles are the chief weapons 
of the modern athlete. Chief Long Lance 
has not only lived the life of the prairie, 
he has also become a famous athlete, 
author and airplane pilot. 

Throughout his life he has relied on 
swift, sure feet and leg muscles. In view 
of his experience, The B. F. Good- 
rich Company persuaded him to 
design his own sport shoe. 

This is the Chief Long Lance 
Shoe. Go to your shoe store and 
try it on; feel its remarkable 
springiness and comfort. It trains 
your muscles naturally. Ask for 
Goodrich Sport Shoes. 


The B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 


1931 
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Lone Luance learned 
speed and strength 


of foot .. 










Above (and to the 
left):—The famous 
Chief Long Lance Shoe. 
The cut-out shank gives 
perfect flexibility and 
the natural “moccasin 
tread” which develop 
leg muscles. 












THE PONTIAC (to the right)—an 
ideal training shoe, with plenty of style. gig® 
A sturdy sole fits it for all kinds of @ 
hard outdoor wear. In white, gray, 
khaki or buff. 


The B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp. 
Watertown, Mass., Dept. 48 
Enclosed please find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please 
send me “‘How to Talk in Indian Sign Language,” by 
Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 


Name. ani 7 


Address. 
City. State niin 
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All Over World 


Herter cgay 
where fpecial 


N New York, London, Paris, 
Berlin and other great medical 
centers of the world, physicians 
and scientists are at work night 
and day trying to find the cause, 
prevention and cure of cancer. 


HEN the hoped-for, 

worked-for and prayed- 
for discovery is really made the 
whole world will be told of it 
by front-page headlines in 
newspapers, radio broadcast- 
ing and magazines. / 


Meanwhile science is making 
steady progress in fighting the 
disease which kills more peo- 
ple, past 40, in the United 
States than any other disease 
but one—heart disease. 


As in many other wars against 
disease, the great weapon at 
present is education—spread- 
ing the knowledge that cancer 
in its early stages can often 
be destroyed by radium 
and x-rays or removed 
by surgery. But there is 
no accepted proof that 
any drug, serum or local 
application can cure it. 


Cancer itself is neither 
hereditary nor conta- 
gious. Its early develop- 
ment is usually painless. 


But while cancer prowls, 
like a thief in the night, 
attacking and robbing 
the unwary, alert de- 
fense against it is saving 
thousands of lives. 
Complete health exami- 
nations, made in time to _; 
locate the presence of * 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INDIAN 
OCEAN 


the enemy, are the best de- 
fense against cancer. 


Be suspicious of all abnormal 
lumps, strange growths, swell- 
ings, sores that refuse to heal, 
or unusual discharges from 
any part of the body. Look 
out for moles, old scars, birth- 
marks or warts that change in 
appearance. If you have jag- 
ged or broken teeth, have them 
smoothed off or removed. Con- 
tinued irritation of the tongue 
or any other part of the body 
is often the beginning of can- 
cer trouble. 


Quacks and charlatans, who 
claim to have discovered secret 
cancer ‘“‘cures’’, prey 
upon the ignorance of 
their victims—and they 
lose precious time when 
every hour is of utmost 
value in preventing the 
growth of the disease. 


Modern science appeals 
to intelligence. Many 
untimely deaths can be 
prevented by getting rid 
of cancerous growths. 
Especially is this true 
while they are Jocal and 
confined to a small area. 


Send for the Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet, “A Mes- 
sage of Hope”. Ask for 
Booklet 631-B which 
will be mailed free. 
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An Improved Fire-by-Friction Set 
By Chief Red Eagle 

HERE is something that should interest 

you boys who like to produce fire by 
friction. It is an improvement that I in- 
vented to make it much easier to obtain an 
ember by the very primitive method of re- 
volving the spindle upon the fire-board with 
the open palms of the hands. Even when 
such choice material as yucca is used it is a 
very difficult feat for those unaccustomed to 
such a crude fashion of procuring fire to 
perform successfully, and well-nigh an im- 
possible task if the usual woods be relied on. 

As you may know, the spindle must be re- 
volved very swiftly between the open palms 
of the hands, while they at the same time 
exert the greatest possible downward pres- 
sure in order to generate sufficient friction to 
cause the fine powder being ground out into 
the notch in the fire-board to become ignited. 
To exert sufficient pres- 
sure is a hard thing to 
do, unless the operator’s 
hands have been tough- 
ened and trained to such 
work by a good bit of 
practice. 

The spindle used with 
this primitive outfit is 
necessarily slender, and 
the downward pressure 
exerted by the operator’s 
hands while swiftly re- 
volving it will quickly 
cause them to work 
down to its lower end. 
When this happens the 


COUPLE HOLES IN BOTTOM 


even a strip of cloth, is formed into a smi 
loop at each end and attached at its cent 
to the top of the spindle. It should he Jon, 
enough that, when in place, its looped en;, 
hang slightly below the middle of the sping). 

About the simplest and most convenien; 
way of attaching this member to the top o 
the spindle is to drive a slender brad or n,i) 
through it and on down into the wood. Hoy. 
ever, it can be threaded through a small ho}, 
drilled through the spindle near the top, by; 
in this case the loops will have to be forme; 
after it is in place. It can also be tied to , 
groove cut in the wood at that poini. BR, 
cutting away some of the wood at the top of 
the spindle, a shoulder can be formed and , 
small pin left sticking up, and this pin can he 
thrust through a little perforation in the 
strap, taking the place of a nail. The strap 
can also be attached to some small socke; 
as a thimble, and this slipped over the top 
of the spindle when it js 
used. 

To produce fire with 
this outfit, kneel with 
both knees on the fire. 
board, or kneel on one 
knee and hold the board 
in place with the other 
foot, then thrust a thumb 
through each loop of the 
strap or cord, set the 
spindle nearly upright, 
with its tip in the pit of 
the board, and revolve it 
as swiftly as possible be- 
tween the open palms of 
the hands, at the same 




















An Indian + 
Parfleche 


hands must be shifted back up the spindle as 
pore as possible for a fresh start. This 
shifting usually results in the waste of a 
second or so, during which the spindle is not 
revolving and its tip is cooling and frequently 
much more time is lost by the spindle being 
accidentally jerked entirely out of the pit in 
the fire-board. 

In such an exacting and delicate operation, 
where the muscles of one’s straining arms and 
hands quickly become fatigued and blisters 
form on the tightly-pressing palms, every 
moment that can be devoted to rapidly 
twirling the spindle without interruption is 
of vital importance if success is hoped for, 
as the loss of a second here and there can very 
easily result in dismal failure, for after a 
minute or two of such strenuous work a per- 
son’s hands will become so weak and trembly 
and painful that it is absolutely impossible 
to work the slender spindle with the steady 
speed and pressure necessary to obtain fire. 

However, by making use of this little 
improvement that I have worked out, all 
such objections, with the possible exception 
of a few blisters, can be obviated. 

The accompanying illustration shows very 
clearly how to make and use this simple 
but quite effective fire-by-friction outfit, 
but I will elucidate a bit further. 

The fire-board is about the same as that 
used in the “‘bow-drill” method, though a 
bit thinner, perhaps. 

The spindle, however, differs somewhat, 
being about 18 to 20 inches long and com- 
paratively slender, not over one-half inch 
thick. It should be straight and stiff, and 
it is a good idea to cut it several-sided, though 
not absolutely necessary. Any wood that is 
good for the ordinary spindle will do for this 
type, but yucca is, of course, preferable. 

A rather narrow, flexible strap, a cord, or 
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Chief Red Eagle’s fire-making set 


time exerting the necessary downward pres- 
sure by dragging downward on the loops 
with the thumbs, just as the illustration 
delineates. 

If you have ever tried to procure fire by 
revolving the spindle in the ordinary way 
with your hands you will be surprised and 
appreciative of how easy the addition of this 
little improvement will render the operation. 


How to Make an Indian Parfleche 
By Eagle Scout Reginald Laubin 
[X THE old days, the “‘parfleche” was just 
as important to the Indian of the Plains 
as suit-cases, trunks, and traveling bags are 
to us. 

The making of one of these cases is « fine 
craftwork project, not being really difficult, 
but still presenting an opportunity for ar- 
tistic expression in various designs and color 
combinations. The parfleche will be found 
to be a very useful article in its intended pur- 
pose, the storing of things, whether at camp 
or at home, and is very attractive. 

The parfleche should be made of rawhide. 
The term “parfleche” is French, meaning, 
“‘by the arrow,” and has come to mean that 
particular variety of untanned, sun-dried 
rawhide, as found in these cases, but is most 
usually associated with the case itself. 

A whole calf-skin, cut according to the 
pattern given, should be used for a parfleche. 
The hide should be soaked in warm water 
with wood ashes or lime in order to remove 
the hair, then soaked again in clear water 
and pegged out to dry, after which the pat- 
tern is cut out. Laces are then inserted in 
the holes and the cut-out case folded as 
shown by dotted lines, when the parfleche 
is ready to paint with oil paints. 

However, many boys find it difficult to 
obtain a raw skin, or are handicapped by the 
lack of a place to work, so we are going to 
describe the making of a canvas “parfleche, 
which will be nearly as serviceable and just 
as good-looking. é 

A piece of heavy canvas twenty-eight 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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in Fame and Fortune wit a 


Scmple Snapshot 


Cash Prizes totaling $100,000 offered for pictures in Kodaks International Contest 








$25,000 in U. S. Prizes 


SIX PICTURE CLASSES 
1,000 Chances to Win! 


yo may submit pictures of any subject in 
this contest. Prizes will be awarded in 6 
classes, and your entries will be placed for judging 
in the classes in which they are most likely to win. 
A. Children. Any picture in which the principal 
interest is a child or children. 

B. Scenes. Landscapes, marine views, city, street, 
travel or country scenes, etc. 

C. Games, Sports, Pastimes, Occupations. Base- 
ball, tennis, golf, fishing, gardening, carpentry, etc. 
D. Still Life and Nature Subjects, Architecture and 
Architectural Detail, Interiors. Art objects, curios, 
cut flowers, or any still life object in artistic 
arrangement, any nature subject, etc. Exteriors 
or interiors of homes, churches, schools, offices, 
libraries; statues, etc. 

E. Informal Portraits. Close-up or full figure of a 
person or persons, excepting pictures in which the 
principal interest is a child or children. (See Class 
A above.) 

F. Animals, Pets, Birds. Pets (dogs, cats, etc.); 
farm animals or fowls; wild animals or birds, 
either at large or in zoos. 


Prizes for United States 
GRAND PRIZE: Bronze Medal and $2,500 
141 PRIZES IN EACH CLASS 


For the best picture in each class........ $500 
For the next picture in each class.... ... 250 
For the next picture in each class........ 100 
For each of next 5 picturesineachclass.... 25 
For each of next 133 picturesin each class.. 10 


(847 prizes, totaling $16,330) 
STATE PRIZES FOR CHILD PICTURES 


For the best child pictures made and entered 
in May and June from each of the 48 states, also 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska: 
First Prize, each state. ...........ce00-- $100 
Second Prize, each state..............-- 50 
Third Prize, each state................. 20 
(153 state, territorial prizes, totaling $8,670) 


International Awards 


The best picture in each class from each country 

will automatically enter the International Com- 

petition to be judged for later awards at Geneva, 
Switzerland 


GRAND AWARD: Silver Trophy and $10,000 
SIX CLASS AWARDS: Best picture in each 
class, a Gold Medal and $1,000 


is | a 
Total U. S. Prize Money...........-- $25,000 
International Awards...............- 16,000 
Prize Money for rest of world........ 59,000 


NOTE that one picture may win a $500 class 
prize, the $2,500 grand prize for U.S. A.... 
plus a $1,000 international class award and the 
$10,000 international grand award ... a total 
of $14,000 for a single snapshot. 


Read these simple rules for U.S.A. 


1. This contest is strictly for the amateur. Any 
tesident of U. S. A., Hawaii or Alaska is eligible, 
excepting individuals and families of individuals 
engaged in the manufacture, sale, commercial fin- 
ishing or professional use of photographic goods. 


2. Contest starts May 1 closes Au: 
" gust 31 
1981. (Also see No. 14)” , 


3. An entrant may submit as many pictures as 
he pleases and at as many different times as he 
Pleases; provided that the pictures have been 
‘made on or after May 1, 1931, that they are 
mailed under postmark dated not later than 
August 31, and that they reach Contest Office 
not later than September 7, 1931. (See No. 14.) 


4. Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk-Eye or other 
camera and any brand of film, chemicals and 
Paper may be used in making pictures for this 
contest. A contestant need not own the camera. 
The finishing, of course, may be done by his 
dealer. Pictures —_ be made from roll film, 
cut film or film pack negatives. But pictures 
made from plate negatives are not eligible. 


5. Both Tegular-sized contact prints and en- 
largements are eligible. No picture is to measure 


KODAK INTERNATIONAL $100,000 COMPETITI 


1931 





Only amateurs may compete. 
Pictures must be made in May, 


June, July or August 


CAMERA, 2 roll of film, some 
simple subject to photograph. 
That’s all you need to enter the Kodak 
International $100,000 Competition! 
It’s all you need to win.. . for the 
kind of pictures you take are the kind 
wanted for this contest! 

There are 1,000 prizes, totaling 
$25,000, for pictures from the United 
States alone. And first-prize winners 
in U. S. A. compete for international 
awards amounting to $16,000 more. 


A simple snapshot may win $14,000. 


No special skill, no long experience, 
is required in this contest. 


Picture interest, not photographic ex- 
cellence, is what counts. 

Only amateurs may compete, any 
picture subject may be entered, and 
the owner of a Brownie, a Hawk-Eye, 





For pictures of the prize-winning kind, use Kodak Film 


in the familiar yellow box, or the new Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film in the yellow box with checkered stripes. 





more than 8 inches the long way. Prints shall be 
made from unretouched negatives only. No 
coloring or artwork of any kind shall have been 
done on either negative or print. Prints shall be 
neither mounted nor framed. Do not write even 
your name on either front or back of your 
pictures. 

6. Enclose an entry blank with each lot of pic- 
tures. Mail entries to Prize Contest Office, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Use the entry blank on this page, obtain others 
from dealers, copy the form, or write to the 
Prize Contest Office for a supply. 

7. No entries can be returned. All mailings are 
at owner’s risk. Do not send negatives with 
entries but be sure they are in your possession 
and hold them ready to send on request. 

8. All pictures will be judged solely on general 
appeal—the interest they arouse. Photographic 
excellence or technique will not be the deciding 
factor in determining the prize winners. 

9. The decision of the judges shall be final. In 
the event of a tie, the advertised award will be 
paid to each of the tying contestants. 

10. Each prize-winning picture, together with 
the negative, and the first and sole rights to the 


use thereof for advertising, publication, or ex- 
hibition in any manner, becomes the property 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. 

11. Winner of first prize in each class, including 
winner of U. S. Grand Prize, will automatically 
enter the International Competition. 


12. Although no entrant may win prizes on 
more than one picture, he may win several prizes 
with the one picture. Naturally, the more pic- 
tures you send in, the greater the chance that one 
of them will win a prize—or prizes. 


The following additi apply to the 
offer of prizes for the best child pictures made in 
each state, during May and June, 1931. 

13. To be eligible for a prize in the Child Pic- 
ture Contest, a picture shall fulfill the require- 
ments of Class A, Child Pictures. 

14, Special State Child Picture Contest closes 
on June 30, 1931. Entries must be mailed under 
postmark not later than that day and must 
reach Contest Office not later than July 7, 1931. 
All entries in Child Picture Contest, including 
winners, remain eligible for further prizes in 
Class A at the end of the general contest. 


7 Ait. 
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Important! 


or the simplest Kodak has the same 
chance as users of costly cameras. 

Winners of the U. S. prizes will be 
determined by a committee of distin- 
guished judges consisting of Rear 
Admiral Richard E, Byrd, conqueror 
of both Poles by air; Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, foremost authoress; Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, eminent photographer; 
Howard Chandler Christy, celebrated 
artist; Kenneth Wilson Williams, edi- 
tor of “ Kodakery.” 

See your dealer about a supply of 
film. Make lots of snapshots! Send in 
as many as you please. Clip the entr 
blank below. And enter - win, Be 

* + * 
Tune in for news of the Kodak contest over 


N. B.C. Red Network and Pacific-Mountain 
Network every Friday evening. 


Do not specify classes into which pictures 
should go. Each picture will be placed in 


the class in which it is most likely to win. @ So that judges 
shall not know the names of contestants, entries will be 
filed numerically and each entry acknowledged by a postal 
card bearing its number. Please do not write about entries. 
Winners will be notified as soon as possible after the judging. 


—— 


Name. 





Entry Blank—Clip it Now! 


Mail blank with your entries to Prize Contest Office, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Do not place 
your name on either the front or back of any picture. 





Street Address 
Town and State 
Make of Camera__ 


Make of Film. 
P.L6. 


(Please Print) 
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MACGREGORS 4e/ yout 


string the Good Shots 


together <+ ¢ 


In golf the essential object of the 
game is to get the ball into the cup 
with the least possible number of strokes. 
This is accomplished by stringing to- 
gether a succession of good shots. 

A screamingly fine drive is of but 
little avail if your pitches are off or your 
putts go wrong. The long shots may 
thrill you, but, if not well backed up, 
they won’t count on the score card. 


Because of our wide and long ex- 
perience—and because they are assured 
by proof of performance on our own golf 
course—-MACGREGOR Clubs offer any 
golfer a uniformity of merit such as is 
not offered elsewhere. 


The MACGREGOR line comprises 
the widest range of quality golf clubs in 
the world—within which range you will 
find the one right set to suit your style 
of play and your pocketbook. Be sure 
to get the set that fits you and you can 
string the good shots together with 
telling effect. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Company 
ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, OHIO 


Ate) 
$ t 


APp 


te, 


Consult your golf professional or 
the nearest dealer and “feel out”’ 
a set of MACGREGORS. Write 
us for free catalog which may prove 
helpful. Don’t hesitate to ask us 
for any golf information you desire. 


CG 


‘COURSE- TESTED ES) GOLF CLUGS 
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I have heard that 
snakes will not crawl 
over rope laid on the 
ground. Is this true? 

—Scovt Ricwarp Barton. 

No, but a snake does not like to crawl 
over a horsehair rope. Secure a copy of 
the Merit Badge Pamphlet for Reptile 
Study. This pamphlet contains interesting 
information about snakes and their habits 
of living. It sells for 20c a copy and can 
-” ee from the Supply Department 

A 


Troop Quartermaster 

1. What are the duties of the Troop Quarter- 
master? 

2. Where is the Troop Quartermaster’s em- 
broidered badge worn?—LixvEN N. Bassett. 

1. The Troop Quartermaster looks after 
supplies and equipment. 

2. The badge is sewed to the outside half 
of the left sleeve of the shirt, 4 inches below 
the shoulder seam, or if the Quartermaster 
wears some other badge of office his Quarter- 
master badge is sewed 1 inch below the badge 
of office. 


Money for Your Troop 

How could a Scout Troop earn money?— 
Scout Howarp Brown. 

A good way for your Troop to earn money 
would be to have the Scouts save every scrap 
of tin and lead foil they can find and when 
you have a large amount of it, sell it to a junk 
dealer in your city. Have two boxes at the 
Troop headquarters, one labeled for the col- 
lection of tin and one for lead. This form of 
metal wrapping on cheese, tobacco, teas, 
candies, drugs, emptied containers of tooth- 
paste, shaving creams and soaps, automobile 
greases, artists’ paints, mucilage, library 
paste, etc., can be marketed. Also the col- 
lecting and selling of waste paper and rags. 

Give a moving picture or minstrel show. 
Consult with your Scoutmaster and Patrol 
Leaders about this matter. 


The Flag of the United States 
I want to know if a person may be buried in 
The Flag on land or water and under what con- 
dition?—Scout Epwarp L. Howarp. 
The Flag should not be lowered into the 
grave, nor allowed to touch the ground. The 
same ruling applies on land or water. 


More About the Flag 

1. When “To the Colors” is played and 
the Pledge of Allegiance is given to The Flag do 
the color guards salute The Flag? 

2. When the Scout Oath is repeated do the 
color bearers repeat it with the rest of the Troop, 
while holding The Flag?g—Harry Licutner. 

1. When “To the Colors” is played and 
the Pledge of Allegiance is given, the color 
guard salutes The Flag. 

2. When the Scout Oath is repeated the 
color guard repeats the Oath with the rest of 
the Scouts. 


Reading Merit Badge 

1. Does it require a whole year to read the 
books for this Merit Badge? 

2. Can any book be read other than the ones 
in the reading list?-—Scout Rosert GHENT. 

1. The requirement for Reading says— 
“Read at least one book a month for a year 
after becoming a Second Class Scout, in- 
cluding among the twelve books read three 
standard works and three on some phase of 
Scouting. Present a list of books read.” 

2. Yes, if it meets the requirement to the 
satisfaction of your Court of Honor. 


Forestry 

What in your estimation is a good forestry 
school and what are the fees?—Scout Frank 
J. Hapwey. 

There are a number of good schools giving 
courses in Forestry. I suggest that you 
write to your State Forester, Department of 
Conservation, for information regarding 
forestry in your state. The Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Forestry gives a list of schools 


“, with courses leading t,, 


a degree in Forestry 
Also write for the 
Government Bulletin 
entitled “Forest Cir. 
cular No. 207,” addressing your letter to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and ep- 
close 5c with your letter to cover the cost of 
the bulletin. 


Tenderfoot Scouts 


Is it permissible for a Tenderfoot who has 
passed all his Second Class tests except one or 
two outdoor tests to start on his First Class 
tests?—Scout CHARLES WENDEL. 

Yes, but you may not qualify for either 
the Second Class or First Class badges unti! 
you have met the proper requirements. 


No Substitute 


Could I substitute a test for swimming in 
the First Class requirements? I have tried to 
swim each summer and have had men to teach 
me but to no avail. It runs back into our family 
for several generations that no one had ability 
to swim.—Scovut Lester STONE. 

There is no other test you may take as a 
substitute for swimming in order to pass your 
First Class tests. Forget the family tra- 
dition. Say that you WILL do it and you 
will succeed. Just keep on practicing and 
have courage, and before long you will be 
able to swim. There is no such thing as 
hereditary inability to swim. 


Troop Spirit 

Is there any hope for a Scout who has been 
in a Troop for almost a year and a half and has 
shown no active interest?—ROBERT STARE 

I am inclined to think there is not enough 
real Scouting in your Troop. Have all-day 
hikes and over-night camps. If you have any 
particular doubt about a boy, make him re- 
sponsible for some definite job. Tell him, for 
instance, that he is going to teach Second 
Class signaling in connection with the all-day 
hike, and you will find that he will be present; 
or give him some other definite job. 

The Service Library Pamphlet “Troop 
Spirit” will be of help to you. The Suppl) 
Department B. S. A., sells it for 30c. 


Wants to be a Scout Executive 

1. Please tell me how I can become a Scout 
Executive? 

2. What is the salary?—Scovut M. Scumipt. 

1. First, continue with your high school and 
then go to some college and get as good a 
general education as you can, finishing the 
college course. While in college, continue 
your Scout work and give leadership to a 
Scout Troop, if possible. Be sure to maintain 
some sort of connection with your Scout work 
at home. After you have graduated from 
college you can take the training course for 
Scout Executives and then start as an as- 
sistant in some Council, providing your 
abilities justify the appointment. 

2. The salary varies according to your 
ability and experience. 


14-Mile Hike 


1. Is it permissible to ride a bicycle for the 
First Class requirement Number 5 about the 
14 mile hike? 

2. For Veteran Scout Ranks does the time 
start when the boy becomes a First Class Scout? 
—Scout Hers HEtstrom, Jr. 

1. No, it is not permissible to ride a bicycle 
for the 14 mile hike. 

2. The time starts from the date the boy 
first registers. 


Preserving Frogs 

What will preserve snakes and frogs?—F re 
HeErpricu. 

Put them in jars of formaldehyde or alcohol. 
This can be secured from your druggist. 

You will find instructions regarding the 
preservation of snakes, frogs, etc., on poe $7 
of the Service Library Pamphlet “Nature 
Collections.” Price 40c. 








1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 


Ss. Gui must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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THE 5 HOOD POINTS! 
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d has Secret writing played a part in the World War 


= 1. COMFORT TOE: 

— FOR 2 BEST ANSWERS FOR 50 NEXT BEST ANSWERS Hood Canvas Shoes have a specially bailt toe 

_ choice of: choice of: pattern that wears longer and prevents chafing 
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this Hood Point is important in a good 
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HUNT JUDGES, Hood Rubber Company, * 
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TO SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


Write to Stanco Distributors, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, for information as to the best place to purchase your 
camp supplies of Flit, and the best size container to stock. 
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(Concluded from page 32) 


inches wide by forty-eight inches long is 
about the right size. The easiest way to lay 
the pattern out is to begin with the center 
rectangle, marking it with colored chalk or 
charcoal. Lay this out 124 inches from 
either end (length), 9 inches from one side 
and 5 inches from the other. The rectangle 
will then be found to be 14 by 23 inches. The 
outside shape will then have to be drawn by 
eye, using the drawing here shown as a guide. 

Paint one side of the canvas with a light- 
colored house paint, gray, light blue, pale 
yellow or something of similar tone. This 
will stiffen the canvas enough to make it 
serviceable, and will act as a filler when you 
come to paint on your designs. Use the 
design pictures as a model, coloring it to suit 
your fancy, or make up your own designs. 
You will soon discover how much originality 
you have along this line. 

The finishing touch is to sew a strip of 
colored bias binding around the entire edge, 
and punch the holes for the laces. Perhaps 
you can persuade your mother to sew on the 
binding and button-hole stitch the lace- 
holes, or, she may show you how to do these 
things and you can be a tailor as well as 
designer in the manufacture of your parfleche. 

Leather laces will look the best and be 
most practical, but pieces of shoe-lace will do. 
Insert them at points marked a, b, c and c’. 

You will find that with proper packing 
your parfleche will hold even more than a 
suitcase of the same size. Lay the articles 
within the center rectangle, lace the points a 
and a’, then bring the ends, bbb and b’b’b’ 
together, lacing the three points. Make 
loops at d and d’, then run the thongs c and 
c’ through these loops. Tying them there 
will keep the whole case together and allow 
nothing to fall out. 


Cocoanut Shells 
By Vernon Strombeck 
NEXT time you are to open a cocoanut 
1, do so carefully by sawing, and the shell 
will make a good piece of material to make 
things of. 

I suppose many of you have constructed 
hanging baskets from half a shell by drilling 
three holes equal distances from each other 
about half an inch from the rim, and also a 
few in the bottom to let the water through. 
Wire or small chain being used to hang 
it up. 

A unique bird-house is made by cutting 
off the “‘holey end,” reverse the end cut off, 
bevel inwards the edges of the large shell so 
the small piece will fit snugly, and fasten 
them together by drilling three holes in each 
and wire together. Enlarge the hole the 
milk was drained through to make the door, 
and shellac to fill cracks. Drill two small 
holes in the top to pass a wire through for 
hanging up, also a couple holes in the bottom 
for drainage and ventilation. The concave 
end protects the door from rain. 

Handy scoops, bowls and spoons, and 
many other useful articles for camp or home 
can be made from an otherwise useless 
shell. 

It will make it a pleasure to cut things out 
if you use a scroll saw. A knife can be used 
some and a file is handy. Rough sandpaper 
will take the loose fiber strands off. And the 
finishing coat of shellac improves the ap- 
pearance greatly. 


Neckerchief Slides 
By. Ridgley Whiteman 
A NECKERCHIEF slide is always an im- 
portant part of a Scout Uniform. There 
are so many unique and beautiful ones, it 
hardly behooves a Scout to always wear one 
that comes with the neckerchief. One of the 
national Scout men once said he liked to see 
a slide that the boy had made, as it is a mark 
of the Scout’s ambition. 

The prettiest slides are those made of 
bone, and inlaid with turquoise. The Pueblo 
Indians of to-day make and wear beautiful 
slides of inlaid bone. 

The boy who has a shop will not have any 
trouble in making one. Or, perhaps, there is 
a shop near by that is available. 

The materials needed are: The lower leg 
bone of a beef (a soup bone does nicely), a 
vise, a meat saw, file, emery wheel, sand- 
paper, Household Cement, and a small, 
narrow wood chisel. Some of these can be 
eliminated or substituted. A few rough 
pieces of turquoise, a small piece of shell, 


and a piece of jet are necessary. Phonograp 
records can be used in place of jet. 

The bone is first boiled in soap water to 
bleach it. It is clamped in the vise, then ¢}, 
design is marked with a pencil, after whic, 
it is scratched with a chisel corner, or son, 
pointed instrument. Chisel out the rece 
for the sets about an eighth of an inch deep 
with the desired shape. The edge of th 
recess must be smooth and vertical so jh, 
sets will fit snugly in their places. When th 
chiseling is finished saw away the exces 
bone, leaving a narrow band for the necker. 
chief ends to go through. Now, each pie 
of shell and turquoise can be found to fj 
in its place, then glued in. After it is dry 
sand the entire surface until it is smooth, 
Then a very fine black sandpaper can hy 
used to polish the surface. A coat of clear 
lacquer over all will retain the polish. The 
slide is now ready to wear. 


Airplane Markings 
By Leonard Austin 
[HE average person does not understand 
the meaning of the markings on airships 
but to the initiated they tell a story. 

For instance, Lindbergh’s plane was 
marked ““NX-211.” This indicated that the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” was an experimental 
ship, licensed to fly internationally. 

There are several other letters used in con- 
junction with “‘N,” the “N” always indi- 
cating an international license. A plane with 
a “C” following the “N” is a commercial ship, 
licensed to fly in the United States and abroad, 
When “‘S” follows the “N,” the ship is used 
for governmental purposes. Planes marked 
“N & R” are restricted in use, but have an 
international license. 

Unlicensed ships bear only numbers, and 
may not carry goods or passengers for hire. 
A plane marked “C” may carry passengers 
for hire. “‘S. T.” indicates a state plane. 

Army ships have red, white, and blue 
stripes on the rudder, running horizontally. 
On Naval planes the stripes run in a vertical 
direction. Both have a star within a circle 
on the wings. 


Knots 
By John Linsey Wince 
My brother he ain’t twelve years old but he is 
near about, 
An’ jist as soon as e’er he can he’s gonna be 
a scout. 
He says the duties of a scout is to be both 
kind an’ true; 
(The other day I lost my gum an’ he lets 
me chew his too). 
That to doa good turn daily is a good scout’s 
final test— 
So now he does so much fer me that all I do 
is rest. 
Well, he’s gettin’ ‘long jist fine, an’ really 
learnin’ lots— 
But oh-h, he gets all twisted up when he 
starts t’ tyin’ knots! 


Fer the life of me, I, too, can’t see why they 
don’t end up right, 
He does jist as the handbook says an’ 
starts ’em with a bight. 
But one night daddy took the rope an’ said: 
“Observe me, son.” 
The guy what took the “not” from 
“knot,” I'll show you how ’tis done.” 
Oh gee-fer-sock! In a month o’ moons I'll 
ne’er ferget that day— 
(I fear that demonstration made my 
mother’s hair turn gray). 
I know since then in dreams o’ night I've 
exclaimed in affright— 
If the larks-head stole the fisherman's eye 
would every Turk’s-head bight! 


Yea, lest we again see dad perform, we live 
in mortal fear— 
He bowlined pictures off the wall—he 
broke the chandelier; : 
That cat took fer the alley with a loud an 
anguished wail— . 
Dad tried ter sheepshank kitty an’ he 
timber-hitched her tail. 
With the hangman’s-knot he hung me up 
until I did but choke; . 
He clove-hitched the stove-pipe an’ he 
filled the house with smoke. 
The firemen came an’ laughed with glee when 
brother raised a shout— 
“My dad is haltered to the bead, please, 
firemen, hitch him out!” 


Ww 
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Awonderful place for a boy to break into his favorite sport. T he boys of St. Jobn’sCamps onLake Nagawicka, Wisconsin, get the right 


onograph kind of start in athletics, under a staff of specialists in each sport. Major F. W. Mouso, Camp Director, urges them to wear Grips. 
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At this famous Wisconsin boys’ camp, where sports are taught by experts, the favorite shoes are Grips 
on In the ring at St. John’s Camps. Boxing demands lightning footwork. Is it any 
onna be wonder that these boys are urged to wear the Speed Shoes... Grips. 
ye both 
he ] ts 

~ B:: Try out these speed shoes. Lead- 
scout’s s 9 . 
bat ing boys’ camp directors all over 
ahe America agree on Grips. In camp activ- 
really ities, summer after summer, Grips-shod 
hen he boys are faster on their feet. There must 
be something in it. 
y they 
ys an’ Speed shoes. Shoes that develop every 
” said: muscle of the leg and foot...that help 
on you travel faster than you ever thought 
ne Tl you could ... help you develop the Get the GREAT 
— stuff that speed and athletic form “GRIPS FUN BOOK” 
t I’ve are made of. Bud Saunders has written his book of 
| real sport and adventure, for the boys 
Good hy. Wh 1 hg may py Et 
S ey > ‘us. 
1s eye od reasons why. When you lace up | mre ned Bud's “Great Detective 
‘ ° ’ e t . o 1 ome- 
a pair of Grips you'll know. They fit face sole. Built to fit every curve and Tidec-ond aepap ochec exritiag Theis 
re live cor § f heel. Righ oe you can duplicate. A book packed 
rom cover to ver wit ood-tin- 
s y oot from toe to heel. Right up flexure of your feet. fing FUN. By mal, 10 cence —_—s 
, - ~ : 
under the instep, all around the foot. iia me ot ae eden aned bee 0. eck 
d an’ ’ ake sure your next pair oO FREE. The coupon below with 10 
ai Tire tread soles that take hold on any y patentee pete conte beings you the porn. The omy. 
” he Grips, with the name Grips on the ankle See eee, See ae ee 
. = surface. Boy, what self-confidence they PS» P ee 
~ © ; patch. If you don’t know the local store 

give you! 
ot te that carries these Speed Shoes, the cou- ™G RIPS 
di Take your choice. There’s the Grip pon below brings you the address. Send Few BOOK 

S : , oe ‘ . 
mii ure, with the famous suction cup sole. it in today. Show your real speed in Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Dept.B3, Beacon Falls, Cona. 








At any speed they give you perfect bal- 
ance, do away with skidding. Now look 
at the Jack-o-Lantern, with the funny- 
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shoes that win at St. John’s Camps. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
BEACON FALLS, CONNECTICUT 
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(0 I enclose 10 cents for a copy of the GRIPS FUN BOOK 


(CO Send me name of nearest GRIPS store. 
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ECENTLY New York City received a 
new thrill when Wolf Hirth, one of the 
most famous gliding and soaring pilots in 
the world, made the first actual soaring flight 
over the city. Taking off by means of a 


cord. I gave the commands, first walk re 
then run. The shock-cord was stretched oy afease 
to its very limit when I released the ancho; ppt 
After just a few feet of sliding over the on 
ground, I was shot up in the air like ay — 





shock-cord, he soared above Riverside arrow from the bow. My machine fey swept 
Drive and out over the new Hudson River quietly, no gusts shaking the wings. [ was above 
bridge, at an altitude of about a thousand flying noiselessly above the tops of thie trees lighte 
feet and remained soaring over the heads on South Hill. Sitting in my cockpit, like the 4 
of the spellbound spectators for nearly an ina comfortable chair, gaining altitude slow) er 
hour. He told me afterward that the wind but steadily. I found the best up-current — 2 
remained favorable and that he could have _ near the west end of the ridge. So I flew by | 
remained aloft for three days if he had several flat loops in this zone and then 
desired to, and could have gone as far south _returned to the starting place, having 41. 
as the Battery. There is no danger of _ tained an altitude of about one hundred 
motor trouble, for you do not have a motor, _feet. Enthusiastic calls and applause could 
and as long as the wind holds, you can stay __ be heard from the people watching me from 
up. We are very fortunate to have an ac- South Hill. I believe most of them never 
the F 
hunte 
hunt 
same 
lands, 
the s: 
or wil 
so-cal 
all bu 
or in | 
of tre 
of any 
goes ‘ 
eight 
= 
per h 
sult | 
ao 9 ‘er : pee 
—— wilde’ 
W it out K R | D G E S 5 Pilot Groenboff in his cabin glider. Note the remarkable streamlining of good 
this masterpiece of airplane workmanship the ¢ 
saw ¢ 
. . ° P : P . hem 
; ; j 4 count of his first soaring flightin America,and _had seen a real soaring flight before. I called : 
Did ry set ps Xr eye railroad with a couple of realize-that actual bird flight is almost here. down to yg to bring the trailer to the < 
. ast dis- . 
bridges! Oh! boy, it’s great! Bridges make the railroad so Oty Piet Sidiitin te Aunties —. “ag Rg Me ll x. vid 
realistic—they add 100% to the fun. And, of course, you By Wolf Hirth back and forth above the slope enjoying my- tage 
‘ ‘i A WONDERFUL morning flight in my _ self in this effortless floating. I was greatly pe A, 
will need a few switches and cross-overs so that you can forty-horse-power Klemm light plane pleased since it was several months ago back od 
build 1 h i. d ° al brought me from Syracuse to Elmira, located in Germany that I had done any soaring. wit 
a track ayout that winds in and out, just as a re in the ——. Chemung he Before Several _— as I cruised like a silent ghost Grea 
: . : landing, I first flew along the different hills, | over the farmhouses, I could see the people a 
railroad does, when crossing mountainous country. Then which aan ee me fit for panne flight, to _—_staring-up in amazement. aed would wave rs 
. get acquainted with them right away. Then, to see if it was possible that there was a . 
there should be a background of cottages to make a little I brought my pon m a ee — air- human being in — yi egy ery sigh 
; ? rt that was already crow with motor With the arrival of the dark all the 
country village. But why tell ata all the story Bow! Send can motorless airplanes. After the hearty spectators left the starting place. 1 could nae 
for the free Lionel Planning Book and ask Dad to give youa welcome given me, I would have liked to _follow how the beams of light from the cars white 
; . have made a soaring flight, but the wind were searching their way down-hill. Light whic! 
new bridge for your Lionel railroad and perhaps a few other was still very weak and changing in its after light was blinking in the city of Elmira, a 
2 0 direction. Jack O’Mera, who was the first first a few, then many. It made my flight ales 
accessories. The new Lionel catalogue shows the complete to soar at Elmira several months previous, the more interesting. Only one motor- vl 
. ° P e P ‘ decided this very evening to start the con- _ cycle stayed on the top of the hill giving me fla 
line of Lionel electric trains and model railroad accessories. test with a late-afternoon flight from the assisting light signals from time to time. The fap 
ae — to the Airport. I seme o_o of the — oe eg py ~ hie 
° ° 7 : im in order to test out my new machine ainter in the dark. Show and in order eer 
Here are the Lionel accessories as numbered in the ppeture and to get better acquainted with this to bring my plane to a safe landing or should = 
1. “Hell-Gate” Bridge— 3. Bridge—Another t pe of terrain. After Jack had made a very nice I continue my nocturnal soaring? Perhaps prop. 
Lionel’s realistic replica of the bridge made by Lionel, designed glide with a spot landing on the airport, I the wind might keep up or even miglit get self 
famous “Hell-Gate” Bridge. after famous bridges through- got ready for a start. stronger, so that I could fly for several more dolie 
Every boy should have a bridge out the country. I did not take my instrument board or hours. But what should I do when the wind Bens 
for his Lionel railroad system. Y even my safety belt, because it was getting died down and I could not find any light on aes 
4. Panel Board — — Ss dark fast and I did not believe myself that _ the airport? I had not quite made up my Yad 
2. P ay 8 pe wey ny — your train nad the eix knife I would be able to stay up longer than ten mind what to do when I observed that a chief 
il a a age ete oes om omen snmn yo ae 1 or fifteen minutes. No wind at all could be _long row of cars were lined up on thie air- re 
pon to make 5t more ownte race ll Sih bs ‘ented felt at the starting point. I cleared a run- port and were giving me illumination on knot 
realistic. board, electrically illuminated. way gages of my machine by cutting the co thege their Semana. hey I com 
down the weeds, because my plane was a__onoticed that someone had started a bon- 
THE LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept. B, 15 East 26th St., N. Y.C. very low and sensitive elevator. Now Iwas fire. These fine arrangements prompted me os 


ready for my first take-off. To make a safe to stay up still longer. After three-quarters full 


start, twenty men were needed on the shock- of an hour it became so dark that I could feet 
wom 

blacl 

THE LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for Jose 





the best letter on a subject to be announced each month. : dolie 

L No letter can considered that is longer than 250 words. In case of a tie the prize award = 

7 : ie A | N S en or typed on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of Maj. <n 

E E C T R C —s Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the pres 
f ° mon issue. : . apps 

Standard of the World Since 1900 The subject this month is: nae 


The Best Drawing of a epee ee Rigid Dirigible. 
Drawings must be received on or June 15, 1931. 
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not determine the outline of the trees along 
the slope." However, I still had enough 
altitude together with the sight of the lights 
of Elmira as a fixed station, and so I was able 
to follow my route. Yet, in a short while, I 
knew that it would not last much longer. 
My soaring plane now lost altitude more 
and more. The wind must have been dying 
; I had to look out sharply where I was 
going. A swift, steep turn prevented colli- 
sion with a solitary high tree. It was time to 
head toward the airport, a mile and a half 
away. This I reached with an altitude of 
around three hundred feet. I did not re- 
member any too well whether or not there 
were any high obstructions along the pitch 
dark sides of the field or not. I was also 
afraid that I might get into an embarrassing 
acquaintance with a smoke stack. Therefore, 
| made a steep nose dive from my altitude, 
toward the hangar corner of the airport 
swept in a sharp side-slip only a few feet 
above the roof of the hangar into the 
lighted field. The lights flashed against 
the plane and there was much excitement. 
With the terrific speed I now had, after 
leveling off my plane; I was overshooting 
by far the lighted goal. So, I made a some- 


away. 


Winner of Model Glidden Drawing Contest in the 
April Issue was Paul Heptig, McKeesport, Pa. 


Gondoliers of the Everglades 


(Continued from page 27) 


the Fountain of Youth; when the white man 
hunted the Seminoles down, as westerners 
hunt coyotes, yes, the same savannas, the 
same marsh lands dotted with the same is- 
lands, hummocks (e-pee-lo-faw) clothed with 
the same wonderful palms and palmettos; 
or with cypress draped with long festoons of 
so-called Spanish moss—really no moss at 
all but an air plant. On some hummocks 
or in some forests, there are a greater variety 
of trees in one acre than in the whole area 
of any of the more northern states. If one 


‘ goes down the Tamiami Trail at six, seven, 


eight o'clock in the morning, before the 
stream of automobiles, speeding at fifty miles 
per hour, loaded with tourists, begins to in- 
sult the wild creatures by their presence, 
one will have an opportunity to see the real 
wilderness as it used to be, real honest to 
goodness wild turkeys stand on the edge of 
the canal and look wonderingly at you. I 
saw one, and one of our party saw three of 
them. The water in the slough will wrinkle, 
and from the center of the wrinkle will pop 
the protruding eyes of a ’gator. Bear, deer, 
wild cats, and panthers keep out of sight. 
A beautiful otter may rear its head above 
the grass on the opposite side of the canal 
and gracefully glide along intent upon its 
own business just as if there were no such 
uninteresting things in the world as people. 
Great soft-shelled turtles swing their snake- 
like necks to look at you while they quietly 
make ready to slide into the water at the 
slightest sign of danger. Little blue billed 
ducks swim unconcernedly along the surface 
of the canal. Whooping cranes, all sorts of 
herons, beautiful egrets, and flocks of rare 
white ibis surround’ you. Large gar fish, 
which sometimes attain a length of more than 
ten feet, splash in the water as they feed, and 
when your machine passes over a bridge a 
whole flock of pelicans come flopping and 
flapping from under it holding their long 
bills against their breasts to keep their 
balance. Did we have a good time? How 
could we help having a good time? 

When one of the long canoes came in sight 
propelled by a Seminole chief, I caught my- 
self humming, ‘Come row you here my gon- 
dolier,” and it struck me that our American 
Everglade gondolier is much more _pic- 
turesque than the theatrical gondolier of old 
Venice. In the bow of the bith-low sat the 
chief's lady fair. She had abundance of hair 
done up high on her head in a sort of psyche 
knot and banged in front, upwards of forty 
pounds of beads around her neck, wide col- 
lar, a very full sack with long sleeves hangs 
loosely over top of skirt, the latter is very 
full and hung straight down hiding her bare- 
feet and touching the ground. In front of the 
Woman were two or three black-headed, 
black-eyed, jolly little boys each wearing 
Joseph’s coat of many colors. The gon- 
dolier’s costume to-day consists simply of 
the tunic or what one might call a brilliantly 
colored night shirt, for the Seminoles I saw 


Wore no | no moccasins and have 
apparently abandoned their picturesque 
headdress. Some of them wear little straw 


hats, although in the village I visited further 
south the old men still wore modified turbans 


1931 


The Seminole is as much at home, as much a 
part of his bluff bowed canoe, as the Es- 
kimo is a part of his kayak or the cowboy 
of his horse. 


big pelicans, killing the poor bird. It was a 
hit-and-run machine, but overhead watchful 
eyes are hopefully and constantly fixed 


what rough landing in the extreme dark 
corner of the airfield. But ship and pilot 
were safe and sound. I was honestly happy 
about the first successful soaring flight of 
the first American National Soaring Contest. 

There was an amusing incident which 
happened just before the finish of my flight 
that I learned of after I had landed. My 
good friend Mr. Donald Walker, manager 
of the contest, began to get worried about 
my safety, and so clim onto the roof of 
the hangar and tried to locate me in the air. 
Even with powerful glasses, he was unable 
to find me. He was still searching diligently 
when with a whiz and a whistling of wind, I 
rushed over his head very close, diving for 
the field. The lights flashed against the 
white surface of my glider and Mr. Walker 
saw me in that instant. With an equal speed, 
he dove into the roof and prayed to the 
heavens that I would not find him. He still 
insists that he felt the air compress as I 
passed over. It looked as though I was 
going to knock over the most important 
official of the meet before the contest was 
even started. 

Even though Mr. Walker was sail-plane shy 
for some time, we still remain fast friends. 


or box-like caps with no visors. The Seminole 
turban is made of bright shawls or numerous 
brilliant bandanna handkerchiefs. 
cousin of my friend, Chief Tiger Tail, poled 
his cypress (Hatch-in-e-haw) bith-low, every 
motion he made was graceful and skilful. 


An automobile coming by struck one of the 


upon the automobiles and in no time at all, 
great black gliders were circled around and 
soon half a dozen turkey buzzards, Mexican 
vultures and black vultures were flopping 


around the pelican, tearing it to pieces wit 
their hooked bills. 


run machines from the northern states. 
Last season I saw three dead eagles. 


TIGER TAIL said if we would drive on he 


would pole his canoe, or as an English- 
man would say, “punt it, you know,” down 
to where his, Tiger Tail’s, cousins were 
camped. The Seminole chief had the rheu- 
matism in his poor old knees and so Scout 
Commissioner Prior, of the Royal Palm 
Council, did his good turn by inviting him to 
get in our machine. Whereupon he wanted 
to know if some of his friends and relatives 
could not also ride. No sooner was permis- 


sion given than the running board was 


crowded with Seminoles. When the hand on 
the speedometer moved round to 30 the 
Seminoles looked interested; as the index 
registered 40 the Indians began to smile, 
then to grin, and when we put our foot on the 
gas they began to sing. “O-hi-yaw! Ha- 
notch-e-fo-law! Ot-to-e-not-tit! Go-ti-lee! 
Go-ti-lee!”” It was a wild song, a wild sight. 
a novel sight, for here were the people of 
Columbus’ time with gaudy Spanish tunics 
precariously perched on the running board 
of one of the most up-to-date machines, 
dashing down one of the most up-to-date 
roads in the United States, shouting and sing- 
ing their weird song. Their spirit was con- 
tagious and I joined in the song, much to 
their amusement. As we came in sight of the 
next camp an interesting old fellow on the 
running board gave the old war whoop of 
the Seminoles, go-yo-ho-ee-hee, at least I 
took it to be the war whoop and whatever it 
was, the cry I have spelled out here is said 
to be the real old war whoop of the Seminoles 
when the latter, as they themselves say, were 
MEN before the white men came. 

The bluff bow of the Seminole canoe is 
cut from the big or root end of the cypress 
log; those of my who have seen 
cypress-trees growing will remember that 
the lower end standing in the swamp water 


As the |" 


But a motor-cycle cop 
drove them away and cast the dead pelican 
in the canal. There are apparently numer- 
ous owls in the Everglades and evidently 
automobiles, at night, frequently strike 
them, for I found many dead on the trail in 
the morning. Even the great white-headed 
American eagle and the buzzards themselves 
not infrequently fall victims of the hit-and- 














you may woyage around 
fhe world... 


on a floor of rubber 


If your family were to take a trip on one of the great 
new American steamers, in all likelihood the stateroom 
you occupied would have a floor of rubber. Goodyear 
Rubber Flooring is one of the new materials which 
makes ocean travel so comfortable and attractive today. 

Here are the names of a few of the great ships which 
are equipped with Rubber Flooring: 

In the New York-San Francisco service via the Panama 
Canal — the huge turbo-electric liners PENNSYLVANIA 
and VIRGINIA of the Panama-Pacific Lines. 

In the New York-Havana-Mexico service—the Ward 
Line flyers MORRO CASTLE and ORIENTE. 

In inter-island service at the Hawaiian Islands—the 
WAIALEALE and HUALALAI of the Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Company. 

There are dozens more of these great vessels on which 
you can adventure to the far corners of the earth. They 
are made spick-and-span with Rubber Flooring. 

Everywhere you go you will find things made by 
Goodyear and Goodyear making things. But you can 
find things at home, too, made by Goodyear. Does your 
mother know how cleanly and durable Rubber Flooring 
is for the home? Has your father heard of the latest 
improvements in Goodyear Tires? 
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Tin-Can Death Rate 
Jumps Up! 


HE new Kleanbore Hi-Speed bullet travels far 
faster, hits the center far more regularly, and 





hits far harder than anything ever before shot 





out of a .22. Plays a tattoo on the tin can. Truly 





sensational, 





Experts hail it as the first big improvement since 
Remington introduced Kleanbore— faster, truer, 
more smashing power. Average velocity 25% greater 





—in some sizes 35%. Average power increased 50% 
—in some sizes 80%. The new Hi-Speed .22’s are 
made in short, long, long rifle and W. R. F. car- 






tridges. Solid and hollow point lead lubricated 
bullets or SILVADRY (ungreased). They’re the only 


rim fire cartridges with brass cases like those used 






for high power and military cartridges. Get them 





from your dealer. Write for descriptive folder. 





Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 





1734 Sea View Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Use hollow point bullets 
for game and pests 


Remington, 


EANBORE 


HI-SPEED .22’s 


Go to your dealer and ask him to show you The 
Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 






















Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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is much larger than the upper part of the bole 
of the tree. 

No doubt the Seminoles, like the other 
American Indians, originally burned the 
trees down by making a fire around them 
and keeping it replenished until the tree was 
burned through. Afterward the log was 
hollowed out with fire and stone axes; but 
when the white man introduced white man’s 
tools the Seminoles pursued the white man’s 
method of felling the tree with an axe, shap- 
ing the bow and stern with the axe, hewing 
and scoring the top until the log was of the 
right form and then hollowing it out with axe 
or adze, as illustrated by the drawings here 
given. The big cypress-trees have all been 
cut from the Florida swamps. It is no longer 
possible for the Seminoles to make them- 
selves new canoes and their very old ones are 
disintegrating and rotting away, therefore 
I once again give the S. O. S. call to my 
scout friends in the Museum of Natural 
History and the Museum of the American 
Indian and shout, “‘ Now is the time to secure 


with sleep medicine.” He waved the bottle 
he was carrying, further he held Laird’s gaze 
in along stare. ‘‘ White pill-man order sleep 
medicine for Wu Yeng. He say, ‘Wu Yeng, 
at night when pain gets bad you take medi- 
cine. It will make you sleep sound.’ So 
every night when pain devils make him groan 
velly loud, Wu Yeng take it. But to-night I 
will give it to him early, and by seven o’clock 
he will have forgotten his suffering in a long 
sleep.” 
“And then?” Laird was flatteringly 
serious. 
But Ah Gee was off on another track. 
“You watched from window last night— I 
saw you. Now can you walk like Wu Yeng?” 
Laird rose. ‘‘He walked something like 
this,” he said, starting off across the room. 
‘Like that only he stoop more,” nodded 
Ah Gee. “‘Close your eyes now and see how 
you go that way.” 
Obediently Laird shut his eyes and again 
assayed to walk. Ah Gee giggled; however, 
the giggle was the result of excitement 
over the success of Laird’s imitation, not 
derision. 
““And can you go 00o—ow, too?” 
“Oh, great guns!”’ gulped Laird. “‘Oo— 
ow! Oo—ow! Oo—ow!” 
Ah Gee clutched Wu Yeng’s medicine close 
to his chest. His exaltation was complete. 
“What next?” demanded Laird. 
“*Next? Why you will have fish for din- 
ner. 

“Fish? Holy cats! What has fish to do—” 
“Everything!” broke in Ah Gee. “Fish 
will be a reason for you to come to Wu 
Yeng’s. You will come late, after the shop is 
closed for the day. Because it is closed you 
must go around by the alley to the back door. 
If no one is in the alley slip quick in the 
door, but if there be a watcher call loud 
before you enter, ‘I want to buy fish!’ Then 
the watcher will not wonder why you are 
there, and, though you do not come out 
again by that door, he will think, ‘He has 
left by the front way.’” 

“And after that?” breathed Laird. 
Ah Gee glanced swiftly about the room— 
at the door, the windows, then he stepped 
close to Laird. “The white Pill-man’s 
medicine will make thé way easy for us, far 
much easier than I hope it could be when I 
first go to Wu Yeng. Wu Yeng will be 
asleep—a deep sleep that will last until 
morning. You will put on his clothes; I 
will bandage your head. After that we will 
go, you and I, to the House of the Seven 
Lanterns, which it has long been Wu Yeng’s 
custom to visit each night time. You will 
look like Wu Yeng, all will take you for Wu 
Yeng, and so long as you wish you may 
watch the play unmolested.” 
Laird gasped. ‘‘That’s a scheme! I had 
an idea I was to understudy Wu Yeng, but 
I didn’t dream your plan would be so daring. 
Still—I believe it will work!” 


puat night, as on the two preceding 

nights, Ah Gee and Wu Yeng issued 
from the fish shop and proceeded slowly 
along Waverly Place. Upon this occasion 
Ah Gee showed even more concern than 
usual. Joey Poi at his best could not have 
looked a shade more solicitous. Perhaps the 
added intensity in Ah Gee’s bearing was 
due to the fact that Wu Yeng seemed less 
sure of himself to-night. Repeatedly he 
stumbled as he walked, and twice his hands, 
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incased in a pair of woolen mittens, went up 


BOYS’ LIFE 


one of these vanishing canoes of a vanishing 
race to preserve it for all time so: that future 
scouts may know just how the canoes were 
built, and their appearance.” 

Ten years from now a person will be un. 
able to find one of these canoes, unless one js 
fortunate enough to discover the mouldering 
remains of one, sunken in some slough or for. 
gotten inland lake. My boys all over the 
world are deeply interested in the American 
Indian; that means that the men of ten years 
from now will also be deeply interested jp 
American Indian Lore and a bith-low wil] he 
a valuable addition to any museum or 
scientific institution. As far as the Scouts 
are concerned, I know that the boys and men 
of the Royal Palm Council will enthusiastj- 
cally lend their assistance to any scientific 
body in locating some of these canoes, before 
it is too late. The Everglades themselves are 
doomed, and sooner or later will be drained 
or filled in as are the unsightly Jersey 
and Long Island meadows near New York 
City. 


All Same Boy Scout 


(Continued from page 13) 


to the bandages enveloping his face and head. 

Sin Hop Moi, the herb doctor, standing 
in his doorway, called across the street a 
greeting. At sound of his voice Ah Gee's 
fingers tightened their hold on his charge’s 
elbow. 

““Oo—ow!” immediately burst forth the 
latter. “‘Oo—ow!” 

“He velly bad to-night,” volunteered Ah 
Gee, on the heels of this. ‘Pain devils fil] 
him with glumness. He no can talk; he 
just make groan.” 

Arriving at the end of the block, Ah Gee 
steered the supposed Wu Yeng around the 
corner into California Street, and they 
started down the hill toward Grant Avenue. 
They cross Grant Avenue, the main artery of 
Chinatown, without mishap, Ah Gee by 
turn shoving and dragging his companion 


through the whirl of traffic. Then on again ' 


they went, still following California Street, 
headed now for Portsmouth Square. 

Several times during their slow advance, 
acquaintances of the fish merchant hailed 
the bent figure they took for their friend, 
but always a mournful ‘““Oo—ow!” was his 
only answer, and it was left to Ah Gee to 
explain about the “pain devils” and the rest. 

Finally the cross street bordering Ports- 
mouth Square was reached, and the man 
and boy stopped before a building whose 
front was ornamented by many bright blue 
balconies, and whose roof cut the sky-line 
in the curving lines of the pagoda. Above 
the entrance seven lighted lanterns swung, 
and through the open door could be seen a 
counter behind which an enormously stout 
Chinese sat fingering the little red and black 
counters strung in the frame of a counting 
device. 

Ah Gee shivered when he saw the fat man. 
This was Sim Wing, proprietor of the ban- 
quet hall above, and club-room to the rear; 
a man held in much awe by his compatriots 
aS one of the richest, wiliest and most un- 
scrupulous members of the quarter. But in 
another instant Ah Gee had shrugged off his 
fears and was prodding his companion for- 
ward. 

Sim Wing looked up as they entered, his 
eyes mere slits blinking between rolls of 
puffy flesh. 

“Ah,” he wheezed, “my friend Wu Yeng 
and the nephew of the cobbler Po Ku. 
Welcome! One thousand welcomes! And 
how are you?” 

““Oo—ow!” came a despairing gurgle 
from the depths of the bandages. “‘Oo—ow!” 
A sudden crash of Chinese music from the 
banquet hall above fittingly emphasized the 
agony voiced in the lament. 

“He velly bad to-night,” glibly intoned 
Ah Gee. ‘White pill-man take off all nice 
dirty bandages to-day and put on plenty 
clean ones. Wu Yeng full of pain devils ever 
since. He no can eat, he no can talk, he no 
can sleep. Ah Gee say, ‘Maybe you can play 
little game—’”’ the boy shot a cautious glance 
about him—“‘of fan tan at Sim Wing's.’ 
Wu Yeng nod, ‘Maybe can.’ So we come 
honorable House of Seven Lanterns.” 

“‘For so young a youth the nephew of the 
cobbler Po Ku is full of wisdom,” puffed 
Sim Wing. “Proceed with Wu Yeng to the 
room of play.” 

Ah Gee needed no second bidding. He 
grasped one of his charge’s mittened hands 
and made for a door at the far end of the 
counter half hidden behind a dangling strip 
of chintz. The chintz threw into shadow a 
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crack in the upper panels of the door; as Ah 
Gee and the disguised author came near an 
eve appeared at this crack, an eye at first 
hostile, but whose look changed to indiffer- 
ence when the newcomers were recognized. 
Then the door swung open before them. 


A SCATTERING of tables about which 
were seated many Chinamen, and above 
which drifted a haze of acrid pipe smoke, 
were crowded into the room into which the 
man and boy stepped. For a moment the 
stifling atmosphere of the place caught at 
their lungs, and they gasped for breath. But 
here and there slanted eyes had raised and 
were peering at them, and from the table 
closest a voite was greeting them. 

As his vision cleared, Ah Gee discerned 
that the voice came from a certain familiar 
of Wu Yeng’s, and quickly he rattled 
through the oft-repeated formula concerning 
the sufferer’s condition. 

“He no play fan tan to-night—he too full 
pain devils,” he concluded. ‘‘He just come 
watch little while.” 

A chair was forthwith accorded Wu Yeng. 
\h Gee, who knew that the réle of guide to 
the fish merchant permitted his continued 
presence if he made himself inconspicuous, 
retired to a position directly behind his 
friend, where he remained watchful and 
alert 

An hour passed. Over by the door the 
lookout yawned, yawned again, and twisted 
about on his high stool to face the room, 
perhaps thinking the excitement of the play 
might rouse him from his drowsiness. 

It was scarcely a moment that he sat thus, 
inattentive to what was passing on the far 
side of the door behind him, but in that 
moment something happened. Suddenly 
came the sound of Sim Wing’s voice lifted 
and choked off in the same breath. Next a 
hurry of feet approached the gamblers’ 
retreat. There was a preliminary rattle of 
the handle of the barred door. Last a shower 
of blows fell upon the panels. 

A raid! All was confusion as the door 
crashed in. The occupants of the crowded 
room either attempted-flight through a door 
at the rear of the room, only to fall into the 
hands of a second squad of police, or sought 
to hide behind quickly massed up chairs and 
tables. Only a few more desperate charac- 
ters, brandishing knives, and one a pistol, 
hurled themselves at the invaders. 

In the midst of the mélée, Ah Gee and 
Laird, the boy clinging fiercely to the 
latter's hand, were swept this way and that, 
until they brought up on the edge of the 
struggle, off in a corner, close to an up- 
ended table. The table suggested to the 
terrified Ah Gee a temporary refuge and he 
pushed his charge ahead of him into hiding 
behind it. 

A hissing sound greeted their advent, and a 
one-armed Chinaman, on his knees fumbling 
at something in the -plank flooring, glared 
balefully up at them. But when he saw who 
his visitors were, his look altered. 

“Help pull ring!”’ he besought Ah Gee. 
“Trapdoor come up, underneath basement. 
Hole in wall basement. Go through. Nother 
a Stairs Top side stairs Al Wong’s 
azaar. 

Before the man had spoken even, Ah Gee 
had spied an iron ring in the boards. Now 
he was down on the floor, his hands had 
closed over the ring, he was pulling with ail 
his strength. Then, just as he felt the 
trap yield to his frantic tugging, a fresh 
calamity befell. Out in the room the lights 
went out, and blackness, thick blackness, 
filled with struggle and shots and outcry, 
blotted everything from before his eyes. 

A hand clutching over his, and his new 
acquaintance screeching in his ear, so as to 
be heard above the din: “Lift trapdoor! 
Police no catch if we get down basement!” 
roused him from his new terror. 

He pulled desperately again on the ring 
and up came the door, up, and back against 
him. He felt the one-armed man move 
from his side. He knew when a hand clawed 
a hold at the edge-of the hole, and above the 
turmoil he caught the thud when the man 
landed in the void below. 

Ah Gee eased the trapdoor backward onto 
the floor and flayed the-air about him feeling 
for Laird. The latter was not far away; 
he was kneeling on the floor tearing the 
awkward woolen mittens from his hands. 

_ “Ah Gee go down through hole in floor 
first,” the boy shouted, his lips close to the 
bandaged head. “Then he light match for 
you to see way. After that you come in 
hurry all same fire engine!” For an in- 
stant more he hovered at the edge of the 
trap, twisting his body into position, then he 
dropped through space. 

A pile of mildewed sacks were a softer 
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_ about everything.” 


landing than might have been expected, but 
Ah Gee had no thought for such details. 
Behind him, to the left, sounded the shuffle 
of receding steps—the one-armed man mak- 
ing good his escape. Above, helpless in 
countless yards of bandages, and in grave 
danger of paying a visit to one of the city’s 
least pleasant public buildings, was his be- 
loved Writer of Many Words. 

Ah Gee rolled clear of the sacks and righted 
himself. After that he fished a box of 
matches out of his pocket and with shaky 
fingers struck a light. The flame cast a 
yellow blur on his anxious, upturned face; 
but at once the soles of Wu Yeng’s slippers 
dangled into view and the boy drew a sigh 
of relief. 

“Come,” he urged as Laird dropped be- 
side him, “‘we must get away before the 
lights go on up there and police find trap- 
door!” He started forward, hugging the 
left wall of the basement, guiding Laird. 

It took a long moment for Ah Gee to locate 
the hole in the wall. It was low to the 
floor and only big enough for a man to 
crawl through. And simultaneous with its 
discovery, the lights above flashed on 
again. 

The sudden partial lighting of the base- 
ment warned of this fresh danger, and Ah 
Gee lost not an instant in getting Laird into 
position before the hole. Falling into line 
behind him, he fairly shoved the author 
through the opening into the adjoining 
basement. A shout followed them. The 
trapdoor had been discovered! 

Ah Gee scrambled to his feet and assisted 
Laird to do the same. Then he struck an- 
other match. He had to do this, though, 
perhaps, the police had already dropped 
through the trap and the match’s flare would 
direct them to the hole in the wall, to dis- 
cover by what way the Chinese who had 
gone before them had further made his 
escape. 

The match went out just as he saw the 
flight of steps, and at its top a door. One 
hand he gave to his stumbling companion, 
the other he held before him, feeling the way. 
The stairs! They were at the stairs! Now for 
the door! If it was locked—If the one-armed 
Chinaman had locked it— His fingers found 
the doorknob, circled it. The door gave in- 
ward. They were safe on its far side! 

All the next day Laird waited for the coming 
of Ah Gee. But it was not until evening, 
when, his story for the Reverend Strong 
finished, he was about to take it to the 
minister, that the boy finally arrived. 

He clattered up the bare stairs in a glad 
rush, bounded into the room, and executed a 
few steps of a clog dance for the benefit of 
the kitten Confucius, perched in his usual 
place on top the dictionary. 

“Hello!” greeted Laird. ‘How are you? 
And how did things come out?” 

Ah Gee giggled. “ Ah Gee all right. Every- 
thing all right.” 

“Oh, come! That’s not enough!”’ pro- 
tested Laird. ‘“‘How about the all-day re- 
ception that’s been going on at Wu Yeng’s? 
I want to hear about that. I want to hear 


Thus pressed, Ah Gee subdued his exuber- 
ant spirits, and subsided on a stool. “All 
those Chinamen you see,” he explained, 
“Sin Hop Moi and Al Wong and the rest, 
they come to make speech of delight that 
Wu Yeng no go to jail last night when police 
raid House of the Seven Lanterns.” 

“Whew!” whistled*Laird. “‘What did Wu 
Yeng say to them?” 

“Wu Yeng,” replied Ah Gee, “‘say his 
most kind visitors make big mistake, that he 
was not at House of Seven Lanterns last 
night. Instead he take sleep medicine and 
make repose until morning. Then Sin Hop 
Moi say, ‘But I saw you leave you shop— 
you and Ah Gee.’ And many others say, 
‘And I spoke to you on your way to Sim 
Wing’s’ And Louie Po say, ‘And I saw you 
there. I it was who told Ah Gee the way of 
escape. And Al Wong say, ‘And this 
morning we found your mittens in the room 
of combat—see, I have brought them back 
to you!’ All this astonish Wu Yeng and he 
turn to me and ask: ‘Did you not give me 
medicine prescribed by white pill-man?’ And 
I say, ‘Yes.’ Then he ask: ‘And is what 
they say true—did you lead me to Sim Wing’s 
last night?’ Something stir inside me then 
—right here—” Ah Gee placed a hand on his 
heart—‘“‘and I find I cannot make lie to Wu 
Yeng. So I say instead, ‘He who I lead to 
House of Seven Lanterns looked as you look, 
Wu Yeng, and make groan even as you; to 
all he was Wu Yeng, and to that name he 
answered.’ Wu Yeng think this. mean that 
I did take him and he moan. ‘It is the white 
pill-man’s medicine that is to blame—once I 








drink it I know not what happens!’ ‘Thank 
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WINNERS 4 


“<I was the 
first boy up!”’ 


That was a great hike! A whole day of it, to 
reach the highest peak that could be seen 
for miles in all directions. And there | was, on 
top of the world — the first boy up. 

“Great work!” the camp counsellor told me. 






at eb “You ought to thank your Dad for those hiking 
ate, shoes. They did the trick for you.” 

perenne ween hee Soe | Believe me, Dad knows! He's been on over- 
toe bumper, Koolfoot insole. night hikes himself. “It's all in the shoes you 


wear,” he said. “You'll find the Firestone Tire- 
tred just right. Not too light, not too heavy, a tough, non-skid, puncture-proof 
sole, a toe bumper that laughs at rocks and, equally important, a side stay that 
gives a snug ankle fit that won't let your shoe roll over when you hit uneven going.” 
That's what one boy from a well-known boys’ camp told us. He had learned how 
important the right footwear is to winners in any sport. 
Speaking of winners, have you seen the “World Records” booklet? It's a 36- 
page, vest-pocket edition, that gives the winners’ names and their records for 
all amateur track and field events—American and International. 
Ask your dealer for a copy of it, or fill in the coupon below and mail it with a 
2-cent stamp to Firestone Footwear Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 








Commander - uppers white, sun- 
tan or brown duck with harmon- 
izing trim; cleated gray sole, 
heavy ribbed toe bumper, 
Koolfoot insole. 


Trooper-uppers of suntan, brown 
or white duck. Red moulded ef- 
fect sole, heavy vertical ribbed 
toe bumper, Koolfoot insole. 


Footwear 


SUPREME IN SPORTWEAR 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet ““WORLD RECORDS" for which 
l enclose 2c postage. 
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Rule One 


in every game 


In no major college sport is an athlete 
allowed to compete—or even practice 
—without an athletic supporter to 
guard the vital zone. It’s the rule; 
coaches and trainers insist onit. Even 
the professional athletes, muscled by 
constant training, obey it. 
So it is all the more important for the 
youthful athlete, in all his strenuous 
sports, to protect himself and speed up 
his game by wearing an absolutely first - 
class supporter—such as PAL or BIKE. 
— is the de luxe, or professional, 
type—the world’s finest supporter, 
with stout rubber-cored ribs reinfore- 
ing its soft knitted pouch. $1.00 and 
$1.50. BIKE is the simple, sturdy, all- 
elastic supporter that has been the 
safety standard of schools and col- 
leges for 56 years. It wears and washes 
well and costs little—50c to $1.25. 
Any boy can afford BIKE, and no athletic 
boy should be without it—or its PAL. 
Sold by druggists and sporting goods 
dealers everywhere, any Bauer & 
Black supporter is the best of its 
type at the price. 


PAL 


and BIKE 


( BAUER & BLACK ) 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago . . New York Toronto 





“Guard the Vital Zone” is an interesting 
new survey + hee a portant but little-known 
facts about the need and Ponstions 4 of sup- 


rs. a age write to Bauer & 
marr 2561 So. Federal St., Chicago. 








the gods you are to-day a free man, not lan- 
guishing in jail!’ said Sin Hop Moi. ‘And 
again give thanks that in one so young and 
sometimes villainous as Ah Gee you find 
such courage and faithfulness.’” = - 

“Sin Hop Moi didn’t go far wrong there!” 


interrupted Laird warmly. “And that 
finished it?” 

Ah Gee nodded. 

**Well all’s well that ends well,” quoted 


Laird, “and I certainly am glad to have you 
home again.” 


H GEE rubbed one foot over the other 
in obvious embarrassment. “‘Ah Gee 
not home to stay,” he murmured. “That 
is if illustrious chap will lend him to Wu Yeng 
yet a little longer. Wu Yeng poor old man. 
Ah Gee much help to him. Ah Gee--” he 
hung his head, terribly abashed to hear him- 
self uttering such charitable sentiments— 
at solly for him. Let me stay till he all 
well. 
Laird stared. Stay? 


Of course stay. 






But who would have thought you'd turn out 
a Samaritan!” 

*Aie!” Ah Gee rallied from his con- 
fusion. ‘“‘What’s Samaritan?” 

“Oh, a person who goes about doing good 
and helping others.” 

Ah Gee considered a moment. 
tan maybe relation to Boy Scout?” 

Laird laughed. “‘ Maybe.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled. Joey Poi, who 
had ever been held up as an example for him 
to pattern after, flashed before his mental 
vision. 

“Then Joey Poi has nothing on me?” he 
hazarded. 

Laird regarded him with friendly pride. 
“Joey Poi has nothing on you,” he stated 
firmly. 

A cascade of tinkling laughter rippled 
from Ah Gee’s lips. It struck him as such a 
delicious joke—on himself, on Joey Poi— 
that they could be compared in virtue. 

“But, like you say,” he gurgled, “all’s 
velly well that ends well!” 


**Samari- 


Beast Barracks 


(Concluded from page 7) 


was flushed with mortification and his fists 
were clench 

“T’m through,” he announced. 

“You mean, you’re quitting?” asked Walt. 

“Yes. I’m not a bootblack, to be kicked 
around by every upperciassman that feels 
like it. I don’t have to stand this sort of 
stuff from a man whose father is just a clerk. 
I'm pulling out.” 

“But you can’t do that,” 
Baxter. 

“Why can’t I?” demanded Vandeberg. 
“I’m just a candidate until I’m sworn in, 
and I’m going to get into some decent clothes 
and get back to the hotel and leave. And 
when my father learns of how Martin has 
treated me, he'll make it hot for his father.” 


expostulated 


BAXTER leaned over and caught the 

sulky plebe’s arm. “You can’t do a 
thing like that, Vandeberg,” he said earnestly. 
“It isn’t white. Martin is doing his duty. 
And he’s doing you a favor too, though you 
don’t realize it yet. Anyway, if you claim to 
be a gentleman, you can’t hit back at Martin 
in this underhand way.” 

For a long second Vandeberg said nothing. 
Then he gruffly shook off Baxter's arm. 
“You're right,” he agreed. “But just the 
same, I’m not staying. If a man has to go 
through this sort of stuff to be an officer, 
I won't be an officer. Tomorrow morning, 
before we’re sworn in, I’m leaving.” 

Walt said nothing. He didn’t thoroughly 
understand Vandeberg yet, but he recognized 
a mixture of qualities in his wealthy room- 
mate which promised both good and bad. 
It seemed a shame he should leave West 
Point before the influence of the place made 
itself felt on him. 

After supper that night he gazed out of 
the window toward Cullum Hall, from whence 
floated the soft strains of dance music. 
Under the lights that surrounded. the camp 
he could make out cadets and their femmes on 
their way to the hop. He wondered if he 
could pull through this first year, if he could 
stand the strain of twelve months of plebe- 
dom, in order to become one of the priv- 
ileged upperclassmen who seemed such 
lordly creatures. While he was cogitating 
on this, the door opened and Cadet Martin 
entered. Walt snapped to attention. 

**What’s your name, Mister Ducrot?” 

“Mr. Layman, suh, er, sir.” 

“*Where are your roommates?” 

“Tn the showers, sir.” 

The cadet looked around. Vandeberg’s 
locker had not been touched since the repri-. 
mand that afternoon. Walt explained things. 
““Mr. Vandeberg is leaving tomorrow, sir. 
He has decided not to remain. 

The cadet captain said nothing. But 
Walt saw a troubled look in his eyes. Just 
then Baxter and Vandeberg entered. Both 
came awkwardly to attention. 


““No use your standing at attention, Mr. 
Vandeberg,” said the upperclassman bitingly. 
“T’ve decided that you aren’t the stuff of 
which West Pointers are made.” 

“You've decided?” If ever there was 
righteous indignation in a voice, it was in 
Vandeberg’s. 

“Yes. You haven't the guts to stick 
around this place. . There are plenty of men 
here with money, mister, but they’ve got 
something else besides. You’ve got nothing 
besides. I’m going to make this place too 
hot for you. You'd better leave tomorrow 
before you’re sworn in.” 

“Why, confound you to blazes,” roared 
Vandeberg indignantly. “Just try and see 
if you can run me out of here. Do your 
worst. Sic your little tin soldiers on me. 
Crawl me night and day. Ill show you that 
I can stick to a place just as long as I jolly 
well please.” 

Vandeberg’s voice was resonant with 
earnestness and injured pride. He drew him- 
self up to his full height and met the cadet’s 
eye squarely. “You think I’m soft, don’t 
you,” he continued defiantly. “I'll show you 
whether I am or not. I'll show you that not 
even the King of the Beasts can run me out 
of West Point.” 

“Put a sir on that,”’ thundered the cadet. 

“SIR!” roared Vandeberg. “T'll sir you 
until you're sick of it, and I'll show you just 
how easily you can run me out of here, 
SIR.” 

” said the cadet captain, let- 


“Big words, 
“ Big 


ting his voice ring with sarcasm. 
words, but they don’t mean a thing.” 

He wheeled around and left the room, but 
not before throwing Walt a significant 
glance. Vandeberg turned upon his room- 


mates. 
“Did you hear that?” he raged. “That 


fellow thinks he can chase me out of | 


here. Me,.one of, the.Albany .Vandebergs. 
Why, just for that, Ill stay here until 
I'm King of the Beasts. Chase me out, 
indeed.” 

He went over to his locker and began 
methodically folding and _ replacing his 
equipment. Baxter and Walt, simultane- 
ously seizing an arm, jerked him back and 
pounded him enthusiastically. 

““Vandeberg, old man,” began Baxter, 
when that young man interrupted him. 

“Call me Van,” he asked. 

“And call me Hale,” returned Baxter. 

“And me, SUH,” rejoined Walt with a grin, 
“my name is Walt. Do we stick together, 
fellows?” 

Their hands met in one clasp. Just then 
a bugle call, clear and tremulous, sounded 
through the warm night air. Though none 
of the three knew it, it was tattoo, and it 
sealed the handclasp that was destined to 
carry them through four turbulent years in 
Uncle Sam’s own Corps of Cadets. 


This is the first of a new series of West Point stories. The 
will appear in an early issue. 
—Tue Eprrors. 


second, entitled “Wild and Woolly” 
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Sometimes 
WE are 
surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 


This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up”’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 


really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious Closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 


guest wants. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 






NEW YORK CITY’S only United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
GHATTEM, WAG. oo o's cwecccdccesss The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS........2s0e0005 The Bancroft 
ae See ee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....-+ The Alexander Hamilton 
FRMNTOS, BM. Joo cccccccsccsece The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .......--.--- The Penn-Harris 
MTC Tc bvcéiccccedissase The Ten Eyck 
| Saree Peer The Onondaga 
SI OO in'6ciwie odcsates The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y....- . ++ The Niagara 
IE, néikssaCnidieacieanmeat The Lawrence 
PN sod 000 5 6acesetagar The Portage 
SL 5.63400.cneshpeusbanmas The Durant 
ee REE ee The President 
I SIS <o.a sna ccs cokes El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......+++ The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....- The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ......eee00- The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ......eeeeee0. The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. ..--+seeeeee The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .......--.+-- The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........04. The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 


—— > 
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ERE’S the campfire grub that all 

real outdoor men vote for—Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes... piping-hot, golden 
brown and fragrant. And best of all, 
they’re easy and quick to make. 


Just follow this simple three step trail 
for this real he-man’s treat. 


First, add a cup of water (or milk) to 
every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour you use. 


Second, stir the mixture for a few 
moments into a smooth, creamy batter. 


Third, drop the batter on the pan, 
and flop the cakes while they bake to a 
delicious, golden brown. 


And there you have them—fine, fluffy- 
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light cakes that will make the fellows 
come running when you call, “Come and 
get it!” 


In a jiffy—as many 
as you can eat 


You don’t have to waste a lot of good 
hiking time in cooking when you have 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour along. Pan- 
cakes can be made in a jiffy because this 
flour is ready mixed for you. 


We’ve taken old Aunt Jemima’s fa- 
mous plantation recipe—her four flours, 
all her special ingredients, and combined 
them in exactly the proportions she used. 


That’s why you can’t go wrong—or go 
hungry if you pack Aunt Jemima on a 
hike or camping trip. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Just follow the simple directions printed 
on the package and you’ll never fail to 
make pancakes that actually melt in 
your mouth. 


Include Aunt Jemima in the red pack- 
age with your other essentials when you 
hit the trail next time. You'll find it at 
the nearest grocery store, along with 
Aunt Jemima for Buck- 
wheats, which comes 
in the yellow package. 

The Quaker Oats 
Company. 








Si ate | n | Scouting is helping to make a race of manly 
g g "men. You can always recognize a scout be- 
cause of his courtesy, alertness and effi- 
ciency—justas youcan 
always tell a New De- 
parture Coaster Brake 
equipped bicycle be- 
cause of its nimble- 


ness of speed control. 





























si” WINCHESTER 


mopEL 60—*4-*5 
Think of it! 


INCHESTER Model 60 is the leading .22 rifle 
p4 for boys and for many of their fathers. Tens 
of thousands have been sold — since the first of 
January. Reason—the greatest value ever offered 
in a bolt-action single-shot .22. 

Every inch a Winchester. Strong, serviceable for 
everyday .22 shooting and remarkable in its ac- 
curacy. Long, tapered Winchester Proof barrel. 
Full size pistol grip stock. Sturdy bolt action with 
military style handle. Lyman gold bead front and 
new Winchester sporting rear sight with elevator. 
Takedown. 

Handles .22 Shorts, .22 Longs and .22 Long Rifles 
interchangeably. A wonderful shooter with all of 
them. And, of course, it shoots best with 
Winchester Kopperklads—accurate, dependable, 
greaseless, clean in the pocket and to shoot. 

Ask your dealer for this unbeatable combination 
— Winchester Model 60 and Kopperklad .22’s. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 

Dept L 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Alcoma Tribe 

COUT EXECUTIVE 

HAROLD L. RUSH, of 
Albert Lea, Minn., reports 
active development in the 
organization of County Lone 
Scout Tribes. A full page 
explanation of the activities 
of the Lone Scout Tribes 
appears in a recent issue of 
the Community Magazine, of 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Shenandoah Valley Area Council 

COUT EXECUTIVE Frank R. Horton 

of the Shenandoah Valley Area Coun- 
cil has personally visited all the rural 
schools of some of the counties in his Area 
to explain Scouting, 
and to show how 
each school may have 
at least one Scout 
to demonstrate the 
values of character 
building, First Aid, 
Good Health, and 
the educational ad- 
ventures of Scouting. 


Still a Lone Scout 
L. S. Walter A. Shu- 
man, Harrisburg, Pa. 

HAVE been a 

Lone Scout for 
five years. There are 
many possibilities in 
store for members, 
and I want to be 
among those who 
benefit by such mem- 


Lone Scout 
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quarters, and has sought the 
advice and suggestions from 
Long House, and has gone 
about the development of his 
artistic vocation in a master- 
ful way. We have every 
reason to believe that “Zad” 
(Israel Zadikow), of Brook- 
lyn, New York, will some day 
become one of America’s 
great artists. Hisown pen pic- 
ture of himself is found under 
the caption of “Gold Quill Achievement” on 
page 8 of “The Lone Scout” magazine pub- 
lished in April, 1930. Take a look at it. 


Your Questions Answered 
How may a farm boy become a Scout and 
have the help of a 
Leader? 

By writing to Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 
Park Avenue, and 
asking for instruc- 
tions and registration 
blanks. Leadership 
is secured by inviting 
the best man in the 
neighborhood to be 
your Scout Friend 
and Counselor, and 
as such he is your 
individual leader, 
serving as Examiner 
in passing of Tender- 
foot, second and first- 
class requirements. 
He cooperates with 
the Scout in all mat- 
ters of adult leader- 


bership. 

My chief interest 
is in amateur jour- 
nalism. Lone Scout 
Amateur’ journalism 
exerts its influence 
upon our fellow 


Lone Scout and his Friend and Counselor, 

planning a week-end camping trip. Every 

Lone Scout selects, with the approval of 

parents or teacher, an adult “Friend and 

Counselor” to help him with his Scouting 
program. 


ship. 


What is a standard 
Lone Scout Tribe? 

An : organization 
composed of Lone 
Scouts and | their 


members, and it has left its mark upon me. 

For two or three years I have had articles 
published off and on in the Tribe papers. 
My interest grew, and now I am publishing 
my own paper. I am not only gaining 
experience from this, but also a great deal 
of pleasure in knowing that I am serving 
others and helping advance the general cause 
of Lone Scouting. After all, that is one of the 
best “Good Turns” one can do—to help others 
advance along the Lone Scout Trail. My 
hope is that Lone Scouting may see many 
more successful years of achievement. 


Grand Council Chiefs Resign 


TW of the Regional Grand Council Chiefs 
have tendered their resignations. Edwin 
G. McCoy, of Region 9, has been obliged to 
resign because of added responsibilities in 
his business and in his home-life. Lester 
Hartwig of Region 10, who is attending the 
University of Minnesota and is working his 
way through school, has also been obliged 
to withdraw on account of his activities. We 
express regrets for these resignations, but on 
careful investigations have found them both to 
be justified in withdrawing from their official 
relationship to the Region. Region One did 
not conduct an election, and therefore there 
are three vacancies within the twelve Regions. 


Lone Scout Artist 


“V7 AD,” the Lone Scout artist, whose 
drawings have appeared on the front 
cover, as well as throughout the pages of “The 
Lone Scout” for the past two years, has spent 
the entire winter as a commercial artist on the 
boardwalks of Atlantic City, where he makes 
pen portraits and sketches of individuals. He 
is connected with a business house on the 
boardwalk, and has, through his ability as an 
artist, been able to make a very splendid in- 
come during the entire winter months when 
thousands of young men hunting for jobs 
were unable to get jobs at any price. 

It will be interesting to know that our Lone 
Scout friend, Zad, began his art work about 
two years ago when his first contribution 
appeared in ““The Lone Scout.” Since that 
time he has exposed himself to the advice 















and counsel of artists at Boy Scout head- 
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adult friends and Counselors who are grouped 
together under a Tribe Scoutmaster, with 
sponsorship and group action on the basis of 
a district, area or county. Meetings are held 
once a month, usuallyon Saturday afternoons. 


Must a Scout friend and Counselor register 
as a “Scouter” and pay the registration fee? 

This is optional. He may register as Scout 
Friend and Counselor subject to approval of 
parents of the boy and the Scout Executive, 
without becoming a Scouter or having any 
of the’ special privileges connected with the 
registered Scouter requirements. However, 
every Scout friend and Counselor may if he 
wishes, register, receive his membership 
card, and get the “Scouting Magazine” for 
leaders, wear the insignia and uniform, and 
in every way enjoy the privileges of the com- 
missioned Scout Leader or “‘Scouter.” 


May several boys have the same man as 
Scout friend and Counselor? 

Naturally many boys in the same section, 
in selecting the most outstanding and finest 
man of the neighborhood, will choose the 
same one. A natural development will 
follow in the formation of a Tribe, Patrol, 
or Troop, with this man as leader. 


May Lone Scouts secure Boys’ Lire at 
$1.00 per year? t 

Yes, if he subscribes for the magazine at 
the same time as registering or reregistering. 
Membership and Boys’ Lire may be had for 
$1.50 a year. 


Where should standard Tribes meet? 

During the summer months meetings 
should be held out-of-doors, preferably on 
Saturday afternoons, at a time and place 
most convenient for the majority of the 
members. 


Do standard Tribes of Lone Scouts reregister 
annually? 

Yes, on the same basis as do Troops and 
Patrols. While the Tribe is originally built 
by grouping individual Scouts, the reregis- 
tration plan for Tribes is the same as for 
Patrols or Troops, on an annual basis. 
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How well do you see? Are your eyes really a 
as strong and accurate as you think? Have 4 
you ever tried this interesting Rabbit-Test? j 
It is only one among thousands of valuable { 


helps to the woodsman, hunter and outdoor 
man—with which these books are crowded. 


\ 


Deer tracks!—another sketch from THE ty 


LIBRARY 


OF PIONEERING AND 


WOODCRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Do you know the thrill of coming upon these 


marks in the wilds? 


Of recognizing them? 


Of following them with gun or camera? Let 
this master woodsman tell you how to read the 
marks beasts leave behind them for you to trail: 


How Much Do You Know 
About Woodcraft? 


OW good a woodsman are YOU? 

Are you at home in big timber, in 

the mountains, in a frail canoe on 
lakes or streams? Can you light a fire 
without matches? Can you tie all kinds 
of knots? Can you make a sun dial— 
quickly, with materials at hand? Can 
you lay a good cooking fire? Identify 
the birds? Tell the difference between 
edible mushrooms and toadstools? Rec- 
ognize poison ivy? Erect a tepee? 


This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all of these things—and count- 
less others. Hiking and Canoeing covers 
every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and directions for achieving 
the utmost comfort on the trail or stream 
to the handling of small craft over rapids, 
etc., ete. Animals and Birds tells its own 
story. Tracking, taxidermy, hunting with 
both gun and camera. Indiancraft is full 
of the lore of the first and best of all woods- 
men. Sign language, ceremonials, blazing 
trails, ete. Woodcraft, stories of adventure, 
instructions for erecting waterproof shelters, 
living on. the land, seeing with both eyes 
everything that is before you. Earth and 
Sky, weather forecasting, romance of the 
flowers and shrubs and trees. How to find 
your way by natural signs, “‘compass- 
golden-rod,”? moss on trees, the stars at 
night. Contains maps of the heavens, etc., 
ete. Wild Animals! 


Nature’s Own University 


No one knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. No one 
has studied the lives of Indians and pioneers 
more carefully. No one has a greater or 
more sympathetic knowledge of the beauties 
and wonders of nature—flowers, trees, birds, 
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All you need to know to make the out-of- 
doors your home is contained in these six 
books. Here are definite instructions for 
finding natural foods. Pictures to help you 
identify flowers, birds, trees and animal 
tracks. Games to be played in camp. Pas- 
times for the camp-fire circle. Lists of neces- 
sary equipment for long or short excursions 
into wild country. First aid treatment. 
What to do if you lose your way. A veritable 
college course in the school of nature! 


small winged creatures, wild and domestic 
animals. 

He wrested this knowledge from Na- 
ture herself, by living in the open and 
through years of intimate contact with 
the American Indians. 

Every one who loves the out-of-doors 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books. Master woodsman 
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Scenes like these are the very essence of 
woodland fascination. This sketch by Ernest 
Thompson Seton himself shows a baby raccoon 
being spanked up a tree by his mother. It is 
one of over 1450 drawings and photographs 
contained in this set of books covering every 
phase of outdoor life. 


eng 


and master story teller, Ernest Thompson 
Seton always has something new and 
interesting to tell you. Here are over 
1700 pages of interesting information and 
entertainment: Woodland lore, adventure 
tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonials, pioneer tales and specific in- 
structions covering every phase of life in 
the open. 


Examine These Books—FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, 
we will gladly send the six volumes of The 
Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, 
beautifully bound in three-quarter leather 
and profusely illustrated with more than 
1450 photographs and drawings by the au- 
thor, for 5 days’ inspection. Return them at 
our expense if you choose, or send only 
$1.50 first payment, then $2 a month till a 
total of $13.50 has been paid, an astonish- 
ingly low price for books of such charm 
and worth. No risk. A world of pleasure 
awaits you. Mail the coupon NOW. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Garden City Dept. 1506 New York 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 1506 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me for free examination. The Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.), by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
illustrated with more than 1450 drawings and photographs by the 
author, and handsomely bound in three-quarter leather. I shall 
either return the books within five days or send you only $1.50 
as first payment, then $2 a month till the full price of $13.50 has 
been paid. 
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O If you prefer the National Blue Cloth edition, send only $1 
firstpayment and $2 monthly until a total of only $11 has been paid 
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Like a good scout — 


it never loses its head 


AS OE may not always keep 

its balance—but a good scout 
always keeps his head! And so 
does the new Bridgeport Official 
Scout Ax! STEEL head and han- 
dle with inlaid hickory grip! Its 
head can’t come loose—its head 
can’t come off! And how it 
makes the chips fly! A stream- 
line head—long, slim, trim—with 
an edge as keen as a scout’s wits. 


Drop around to your dealer’s to- 
night! Examine this new ax— 
feel it—swing it—but don’t start on 
your dealer’s counter! Hang it in 
your belt—and you'll be rarin’ for 
the trail and the woods! It will 
cost you 1.75 to take it away from 
the dealer; 2.00 with sheath. 


THE BRIDGEPORT HDWE. MFG. CORP. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bridgeport 
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SCOUT Ax 
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The Middletown Marathon 


Their attention was concentrated so com- 
pletely on this boat that they failed to see 
the other so close behind that in the dis- 


tance the two merged into one. A third dot. 


on the broad river’s expanse, a hundred 


yards in the rear, appeared to them to be 


the second in the race. But it was not a red 
boat, and their hearts sank. 

Suddenly Dan Long sang out. “Karl’s 
right behind him! Look! There’s two of 
them!” 

It was all clear in a moment. As the lead- 
ing boats swept up the channel, Karl Wat- 
kins pulled slowly into the lead past his 
yellow competitor, and the two merged again 
into one as they receded into the river mists. 

Dan Long was beside himself. He 
whooped and whistled and danced. Blake, 
gazing out across the water, suddenly stif- 
fened. ‘‘What’s Bob’s number, Dan?” 

“One-one-one,” said Dan. “Why?” 

“*He’s in third place!” shouted Blake. 


THE breeze flicked an occasional drop of 

spray over the bow of the Foote boat 
number one-one-one into Bob Terry’s eyes. 
Yes, after all, he had forgotten something. 
He needed his goggles. They were in Mr. 
Blake’s car. “But this isn’t half bad,” he 
mused, “just a joy ride. Too bad about Dan 
Long missing out. Karl is sure running fine up 
ahead there, but that smoke I get occasion- 
ally isn’t so good to breathe. This new C job 
is sure hitting fine.” 

The numbing excitement of the start and 
the first few miles was beginning to wear 
off. Bob sensed a tiring of certain cramped 
and strained muscles and shifted his posi- 
tion. The two leading boats were now at 
least a hundred yards away. He couldn’t 
tell which was ahead, but was overjoyed that 
Karl was able to hold his own so well. Mile 
on mile, minute after minute, the now 
monotonous song of the motor dinned into his 
ears. 

Bob glanced at his watch. It was eleven 
o'clock. He had been going for two hours. 
He shifted again to a more comfortable 
position. 

At Statesville eager crowds line the rail 
of the high bridge and gaze expectantly 
southward to the river bend a mile away. 
Other crowds top the cliffs and enliven the 
sandy shore. Just above the bridge are the 
service pits where contestants may land for 
fuel and oil and make necessary adjustments, 
Most of those boats in the lead have car- 
ried only enough fuel to reach Statesville 
under the assumption that the lighter load 
permits higher speed and a shorter elapsed 
time for the whole race even with a stop for 
refueling at this half-way point. : 

A cheer rises from the hundreds on the 
bridge as Bill Bradley, again in the lead with 
his long yellow boat, sweeps under the bridge, 
across the line, and takes a long graceful 
curve into the Samson pits. Another cheer 
as Karl Watkins follows through in second 
place. But there is also a gasp of astonish- 
ment, and somewhat of dismay from the 
Samson followers, as Karl, instead of land- 
ing, circles swiftly and passes from sight 
southward on the last half of the long grind, 
well in the lead of competition. 

The pitmen work frantically on the yellow 
boat. In two minutes the tanks are full; 
in two minutes more the spark plugs have 
been changed and the steering controls tight- 
ened. But already, Bob Terry with his 
Bedford Class C motor and Foote hull has 
passed from sight below the bridge, second 
in the race. 

As Bob swung back southward under the 
Statesville bridge behind Karl Watkins, he 
became conscious of fatigue. More and more 
often now he found himself shifting his posi- 
tion. The wind was up stream, and added 
to that created by the motion of the boat was 
hurting his eyes. There was some sun reflec- 
tion too, now, and that added to his discom- 
fort. Besides, he had to keep a sharp look- 
out ahead, not only to steer the proper course, 
but to avoid the numerous boats racing up 
river. It was a joy-ride no longer. 

He thought of the drinking water. And as 
a smooth unencumbered stretch of river lay 
ahead of him, he reached for one of the 
bottles and pulled the cork. He took a 
mouthful—and immediately spewed it over- 
board as he found that instead of drinking 
water it was clear, sparkling, and aromatic 
gasoline! He corked the bottle and threw it 
in disgust into the bow of the boat. The 
other bottle, on trial, proved to be gasoline 
too. He was doubly thirsty now and looked 


(Concluded from page 17) 


longingly at the river. But he couldn’t 
drink that! He was at that moment pass- 
ing the sluggish mouth of a tributary creek 
which spread a black fan of muddy water 
into the White River current. ‘White 
River?” murmured Bob through dry lips. 
**Why didn’t they name it Black?” 

Bob paid scant attention to the friendly 
hailing signs from the drivers he met. He 
was not only tired and thirsty but his eyes 
bothered him more and more. He realized 
now in a sort of dull way, that he and Karl 
Watkins were well in the lead, and that if 
they could just keep going they’d win the 
race. The droning roar of the motor took 
up the never-ending refrain, “Keep going. 
Keep going. Keep going.” 

Karl was gaining. He was getting further 
away. Glancing back, Bob thought that 
the next boat behind was getting closer. 
He looked at his spark-lever and controls. 
Everything seemed to be as it was. He 
shifted his position and slipped the tachom- 
eter drive onto the flywheel. She was 
turning up to five thousand as at the start. 
Still, Karl was pulling away. “His load is 
getting lighter,” thought Bob. Yes, the 
mg behind seemed to be drawing up on 

im. 

Suddenly, in the hazy distance, Bob saw 
Karl’s Red Bullet bounce. Something flew 
out of the boat and landed in the water. 
The boat itself turned sharply to the right 
and headed for the near-by shore. In a frac- 
tion of a minute, Bob saw the water-logged, 
half-sunken tree that Karl had hit, squarely 
in his path. There was no time to swerve. 
He was going to hit too. Instinctively, he 
cut the switch and the roar of the motor 
ceased. He reached back, pulled forward 
on the gasoline tank, and tilted the motor. 
His boat hit the log just as the propeller 
cleared the surface. The smooth bottom of 
the boat glided harmlessly over. 

Karl Watkins, swimming toward shore, 
waved a hand and shouted, but Bob, deaf- 
ened by three hours of roaring sound, couldn’t 
hear a word. He did rightly interpret the 
hand wave, however, as Karl told him to 
“beat it.” Bob cranked his motor. It did 
not start. He cranked again and again, 
but there was no answering impulse. A boat 
went by, a Samson, Bob thought. Then 
another. Bob looked at the remote spark 
control switch on the steering wheel. He 
had left it closed! He opened the switch and 
looked again to his carburetor. On the 
next pull of the rope a loud staccato bark 
growing immediately into a lusty roar, 
greeted him. Bob headed down stream as 
still another boat came by. He was again 
in the race. But there were three com- 
petitors in the lead. 

Bob Terry knew he'd have to get every 
ounce of power, every bit of speed, to catch 
those fleeting Samsons, or even to hold his 
place. He had been second, he was now 
fourth, and those three big Samsons which 
he could see disappearing around the next 
bend were fast. He slipped on the tachom- 
eter drive and watched it carefully as he 
set the spark-lever and adjusted the car- 
buretor needle valve. The speed climbed 
back to five thousand. Then another hun- 
dred. And then on up to five thousand two 
hundred and fifty revolutions per minute! 
Ha! Better than it had been before! He 
watched it for a few moments and decided 
that she was holding it. It wasn’t just a 
flash. And he was making better speed, yes, 
sure of it. He was pulling up on that Sam- 
son just ahead. He managed a grin and a 
hand wave as he sped past. He swung over 
into the swifter current. He was picking up 
the next one! That, too, he passed. Only 
one ahead—not very far ahead—and the 
Bedford’s higher pitched roar seemed to 


‘exult with the driver in its new-found power. 


Tired and cramped muscles were forgotten; 
thirst had disappeared; even the wind and 
the sun no longer tortured his eyes, for this, 
Bob Terry realized, was a race! There was 
still a chance. Samson must not win! 

In the meantime, Karl Watkins had 
landed. He raced up shore a hundred yards 
to where the Red Bullet rested on the grass- 
grown bank. Its speed had carried it twenty 
feet up the slope. Nothing was seriously 
damaged. The motor had tilted and 
stopped. Karl tugged at the stern and she 
slid a foot. He pulled again, and another 
foot. In five minutes Karl was headed out 
into the White River and found himself 
swinging down stream alongside of Bill 
Bradley’s yellow craft. A friendly nod, a 
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smile, a shaken fist, and they raced off south- 
ward neck and neck. 

Blake and Dan Long drove down river 
from Carson. “We'd better not risk waiting 
here for them,” Blake had said. “We 
might get tied up in traffic and fail to get 
back for the finish. We'll stop again on the 
bluff and count on making that mile into 
town faster than they do.” 

A tiny speck rounded the point half a mile 
above. Blake started the motor and backed 
the car around so that it was headed toward 
town. The speck grew larger. Would it be 
Karl? Or the yellow Samson? It raced down 
the current without a waver, straight as an 
arrow. It cut out further into the stream, 
The distant high-pitched roar of its exhaust 
told of speed. As it drew closer, there was an 
involuntary cheer from the crowds that 
lined the bluff. What is it? 

The boat was almost opposite, in mid- 
stream, when both Blake and Dan Long 
recognized it. It was Bob Terry! As 
the boat raced on without a falter, Blake 
shifted into gear. 

“He’s stopping!” shouted Dan, as with a 
splutter and a pop the roar of Bob’s motor 
ceased. 

Bob Terry was seen to rise and stumble 
forward in the boat. He was looking into the 
gasoline tank. Another boat rounded the 
point above and raced madly down. The race 
was lost. Blake cut off his motor, opened 
the door of the car, and descended slowly to 
the ground. Dan Long stood on the running 
board and gazed down into the river. 

Bob Terry didn’t think. He couldn't. 
“The tanks were full. The tanks were 
full,” he mumbled to himself. “I was 
running on a too rich mixture.” Like a flash 
he drove toward the bow of the boat. The 
racing Samson was nearly alongside. An- 
other boat was rounding the bend above. 
Bob pulled the rope and the motor caught 
hold instantly. He swerved into the current 
with the Samson tearing along about ten 
yards ahead. Both drivers crouched low 
to lessen the wind resistance. Both reached 
back to adjust their carburetors and spark 
controls. The finish was in sight. 

Wm. J. Blake, unmindful of traffic regula- 
tions, was tearing madly down the river 
road toward the Middletown Boat Club at 
sixty-five miles per hour. 

Slowly, inch by inch, foot by foot, the 
flying boat with three ones on its side closed 
the gap between itself and the plunging Sam- 
son. Bob lost a foot as he swerved to avoid 
the dragging wake of the boat ahead—and in 
the next moment regained it as his Bedford, 
seemingly inspired by the determination of 
its master, stepped its roar to a higher pitch 
and drove forward. 

Dan Long and Wm. Blake arrived at the 
boat club and the beach just as Bob crossed 
the line, half a length ahead, and the winner. 
Two mighty whoops startled the near-by 
throng. 

**Look at ’im come!”’ shouted a bystander, 
“that’s what I call speed!” All eyes turned 
toward another boat racing swiftly down to 
the finish line. It skipped from the top of 
a ripple, swerved slightly, righted, and 
crossed the line in a mist of spray. Karl 
Watkins and the Red Bullet, third in the race, 
second in Class D. 

““Where’s Bob?” asked Blake, looking 
down stream toward the bridge. 

“Stopped. Out there,” answered Dan, 
pointing to the little craft floating lightly 
down on the current some hundred feet so 
so below the line. ‘‘His motor popped and 
stopped again just.as he crossed.” 

Karl Watkins circled and drew alongside 
of Bob Terry who was sitting listlessly in his 
boat. “Did you beat him, Bob? Did you 
beat him?” 

5; Ps so,” answered Bob thickly, “‘just a 
ittle.” 

When the boys drew into the dock and 
landed, Blake and Dan assisted them to 
their feet. Bob’s brain was hardly function- 
ing. Exhausted nerves could hardly com- 
mand the cramped muscles. His face was 
burned by the sun, his lips dry and cracked, 
his eyes blood-shot, his step uncertain. 
“Dan,” he asked, as a photographer shoved 
him roughly into a pose and snapped his 
shutter, ‘‘Dan, where can I get a drink? i 
haven’t had a drink all day.” 

“Didn’t you find those two bottles of 
water I put in the boat this morning?” asked 
Blake increduously. 

“Water? I finished the race on those, 
Mr. Blake. They were gasoline.” 


June 
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'yoR ALL BOYS 


Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 
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“£7” IS in June and you will be soon. But 
there is also a “‘J” walking right across 


the first of the month. This pestiferous 
zigzagger who zigs when he should be zagging 
and zags when he should be zigging is none 
other than Old Idle Five Minutes himself. 
Blocking busy traffic seems to be his only 
aim in life. Let’s call his attention to the 
‘Go’ signal by a HONK that will lift him 
clean off the road. If we can’t pass by, or 
over him, maybe we can pass under him. 
Ready with the honks, fellows? All right, 
let's go! For the loudest and funniest honk 
sent in a Boy Scout Diary will be sent. 
No Bargain 

Sam: Could you tell me, sir, how I can get 
some green paint off my hands? 

SaLEsMAN: Have you tried selling it at a 
reduced rate? 

Good for a Start 


Johnny, ten years old, applied for a job as 
a grocery boy for the summer. The grocer 
wanted a serious-minded youth, so he put 
Johnny to a little test. 

“Well, my boy, what would you do with a 
million dollars?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, sir, I wasn’t expecting so 
much at the start ” 








A Star Turn 
Smart: Did you hear about the flyer who 
found after making the altitude record that 
his propeller was all gummed up with butter? 
Atec: Butter! Why, how was that? 
Smart: Why, he churned it when he was 
going through the Milky Way. 
In Sections 
TeacuEr: We'll have only half of the day 
on Friday morning. 
Purits: Hurrah! Hurrah! 
TeacuErR: But! (silence) we will have the 
other half in the afternoon. 


Complete Outfit 

Bru: I have a suit for every day in the 
week. 

Joun: You have? 

Bu: Yes, this is it! 

Two of ’Em 

Farner: What made you so late? 

Son: I had to stay after school. 

Farner: What for? 

Son: I didn’t know where the Azores were. 

FatHer: Well, hereafter remember where 
you put things. 














Working Up 


Neo: I hear Bill got in on the ground floor 


of that building project and now he’s got his 
hands full. ag - 


Tep: Full of what? 
Nep: Pick and shovel. 
A Hot One 
The instructor was explaining what to do in 
case of fire: ““ Above all things,” he said, “if 
your clothing catches on fire, remain cool.” 


1931 
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Urgent Request 

Dear Sir: 
Please send me another jar of your pimple 
remover. My face is gone, but the pimples 
are still there. 


In Need 
Fresute: I am just a poor boy trying to 
get ahead. 


PROFESSOR: 
need one. 


That’s fine; you certainly 








Blank 


Poet: I put my whole mind into this poem. 
2 Epitor: Yes, I see that it’s blank verse. 


Before His Time 
“Yes, his idea was that he could beat 
the train to the station.” 
“Did he get across?” 
“Well, he will get it as soon as the monu- 
ment-maker has it finished.” 


Nor Do They Weigh It in the Scales 


Man: Miss, I should like to have a piece 
for my piano. 

Lapy: I’m sorry, sir, but you'll have to 
take a whole piano. We don’t sell pieces. 


True, There Isn’t 
“There is no such word as ‘fale,’” 
Johnny on the blackboard. 
“Why don’t you correct him?” asked a 
visitor of the teacher. 
“His statement is absolutely correct as it 
stands,”’ was the reply, 


wrote 


Tracking 
Sreconp Crass: How are you coming with 
your tests? 
Tenverroor: I think I'll pass my track- 


ing. 
Seconp Crass: What will you track? 
Tenverroot: The street-car. 


Ahem! 


“What are you taking for your cold?” 
“Hard to say. Make me an offer.” 


Defined 
TrEacHER: Willie, define “ignorance.” 
Wie: It’s when you don’t know some- 

thing and someone finds it out. 


He Got One 


Tom: I will send this joke to “ Boys’ 
ife.”” 


Joun: What for? 

Tom: For a Boy Scout Diary. 

Joun: What do you want a Diary for? 
Tom: For my joke. 


See the Cowhide 
Teacuer: Johnny, what is cowhide used 
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Dmamer has 
two blessings 
~vacation and 
a Jantzen 


@ In the surf or the old swimming 
hole—lake or pool —there’s no 
vacation friend like a Jantzen. 


@ A fellow really swims better in a 
Jantzen. Fitting so perfectly, so snugly 
and yet so comfortably, it responds to 
every movement of your body. There's 
never a sag or a wrinkle—wet or dry. 


@ And you're always proud of your 
Jantzen. It is smart, trim, athletic in 
lines —just a step ahead in style al- 
ways. And how it wears! It grows with 
you due to the marvelous elasticity of 
the Jantzen-stitch. 


@ See the new Speedaire at your fa- 
vorite store, the new Twosomes, the 
Diving Suit. You'll find the famous red 
Diving Girl on every genuine Jantzen. 
Your weight is your size. , Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon; Van- 
couver, Canada; London, England; 
Sydney, Australia. 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, (Dept. 182), Portland, Oregon 
Please send me catalog featuring new 1931 models. 





Jounny: To help hold the cow together. 


Name _Address. 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
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SiGMuUND EImsNER COMPANY 


BOYS’ LIFE 





UNE—at last! School will soon be over and then starts the best 
time of a fellow’s life. Camping, swimming, hiking, and doz- 


ens of other outdoor sports. 


But the Scout who is going to get the most fun out of it 
... the first into the water and the last to leave...the one 
who makes the best camper and gets the most out of a hike 
.... chances are he is the fellow who is properly equipped. 


The equipment listed on these pages will remind Scouts 
to replace worn and outgrown parts of the Uniform, and 
will also serve as a check against the things that they 
will need for an active summer. 


The Scout in this illus- 
tration is wearing the 
Outdoor Service Outfit 
with the Official Necker- 
chief. 


Neckerchiefs 


The color of the neckerchiet 
indicates the Troop, District 
or Council. Worn with necker- 
chief slide of contrasting color. 
Made of a splendid quality 
sOisette, size 30 x 30 inches, of 
excellent appearance, strong 
and durable. Available in 16 
ne colors and 13 color com- 
inations. 


(See model worn in illustration 
to the left.) 


Plain Color 

Price, 50c 
Combination 

Price, 60c 


Neckerchref Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
coincide with color combination. 
Price, each, 10c 


In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. 


Official ‘Boy Scout “Belt 


Khaki belt; 114 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, 
with two belt hello for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 529 Price, 45c 


SOLD THRU 








Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton puting: virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 
forced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 45c 
Woolen Stockin gs 


Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight wool stockings, 
made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from soft wool olive drab yarns. 


Turned down below knee. 
No. 530 Price, $1.00 


The Official Lumberjack Shirt 


These shirts are made 
of 24 - ounce all - wool 
laid material with dou- 
le-knitted, snug fitted 
elastic bottom in colors 
similar to the shirt itself. 
They are worn outside 
the breeches. Has two 
breast pockets with flaps 
to button. Cuffs of plaid 
material to button. Con- 
vertible collar. Boys’ 
sizes 12 to 18 years. 
Men's sizes 36 to 44. 


No. 596. Grey, BlueandGreen Price, $4.09 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Price, $4.00 
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OuTpDoor SERVICE OutTrFIT 


Most every Scout will want an extra Uniform 
for camp. One that is inexpensive and more a 
propriate for the warmer weather and the vials 
and rigors of camp life is the Outdoor Service 
Uniform. It consists of: 

No. 687—V necked shirt with collar and short sleeves 
No. 688—Shorts Cotton Stockings 
Belt and Neckerchief 
Your Scoutmaster recommends that you have one. 
LE 


Outdoor Service Shirt 


Low cut ““V” neck without 
collar and short sleeves, al- 
lowing ample freedom to the 
muscles of the neck and arms. 
Double breast pockets with 
embroidered ‘*Boy Scouts of 
America” strip over right 
pocket. All sizes. 





No. 687 $1.40 


No. 687 Shirt 
Outdoor Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, 
made of good wearing khaki. 
One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All 
sizes. 


No. 688 $1.25 





No. 688 Shorts 


Medium Weight Shirt 


See model below 


Made of standard light weight khaki material. Has loose 
— rolling collar with neckband and long sleeves. Two 
outside patch breast pockets with flaps. Embroidered ‘‘Boy 
Scouts of America’’ over right breast pocket. All sizes. 


No. 648 Price, $1.85 
Regulation Weight Shirt 


Made of standard khaki 
material. Has loose fitting 
rolling collar with neck- 
band, two outside Stanley 
square patch breast pockets, 
with flaps to button down. 
Has lettering *‘Boy Scouts of 
America’ over right breast 
pocket. All sizes. 





Model of No..648 and ~=No. 647 Price, $2.00 
| 


/ 


Junior Assistant Scoutmasters. 


In accordance with the new Uniform policy, the Uniform 
for Junior Assistant Scoutmasters shall be the regulation 
commissioned Scout Leaders Uniform, except as to the 
wearing of Insignia, which shall continue as prescribed 
| at present. fe . 

Write for special circular quoting new reduced prices 
and describing the Uniform you may now wear. 
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Price Reductions! 


We wish to announce that effective as of May ist, 
1931, many of our Official Uniform parts and 
Equipment have been reduced in price. 

It is our endeavor to satisfy you in every detail. 
We offer you lower prices when it is possible for us 
to do so—better service and complete satisfaction. 

The guarantee of the Boy Scouts of America is 
behind every item you buy. 


























No. 651 Breeches 


Regulation Weight “Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
loops, two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced 
below knee; to be worn with stockings. Modeled full. Com- 
panion garment to No. 647 or No. 648 shirts. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $2.00 
Official “Boy Scout Sweater 


An all-worsted crew-neck 
Sweater. Made of medium- 
weight woolen worsted. 
Slip - over style. Official 
Boy Scout embroidered silk 
emblem sewed on. Just the 
thing to wear on those long 
hikes during the cool 
weather and very essential 
for camp or any other out- 
door activity. Sizes 30 to 


46. 





No. 516 Price, $3.50 





Merit “Badge Sash 


Made of good quality khaki cloth. Worn over shoulder like 

a bandolier upon which Merit Badges are sewn. Second Class 

Scouts may wear this Sash. 

No. 689 Narrow Price, 75c 
Price, 75c 


No. 690 Wide 


Sweat Shirts 


High grade cotton Sweat 
Shirt with crew neck, snug 
fitting bottom and wristlets. 
Brown tweed pattern. Sizes 
26 to 44. Order-two inches 
over actual chest size. 


No. 507 
Price, $1.00 
A 
HOW TO ORDER 
In ordering sweaters and sweat 


shirts, al. two inches larger 
than actual chest measure. 






























The Scout in this 
illustration is wear 
ing a No. 503 Offi- 
cial Boy Scout Hat, 


The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, ventilated; silk band embroidered 
with the Official Boy Scout Insignia, detachable wind cord. 
Sizes 634 to 734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout Hat is undeniably smart and good 
looking. Sure to win instant approval. There is no felt hat 
on the market of equal value. Look for the official Insignia 
on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.50 


Official Swimming Suits 


One-Piece Model 


An athletic one-piece style, dark 
blue worsted swimming suit with 
Boy Scout Emblem. Gives full free- 
dom in-the water. Has style and 
comfort. It will not bind or sag. 
Made of medium weight pure 
worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 518 $3.50 





No. 518 


Two-Piece Model 


Speed model. An athletic two- 
piece style, white worsted shirt 
with Boy Scout Emblem and blue 
worsted trunks. Made of medium 
weight pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 517 $3.50 





No. 517 
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Tip Top Wrist Watch 


Made by the New 
Haven Clock Com- 
pany. Silver dial; 
thin; stem wind; pull- 
Out stem set; sunk 
second dial; detach- 
able genuine buck- 
skin strap. Non-corro- 
sive; chromium plat- 
ed back that hugs the wrist. Furnished with unbreakable 


crystal. 
Price, $4.00 


No. 1364 
Official Note Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take 
to write to the friends 
and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
@ velopes and 24 white 
sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


Price, 75c 
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Official Boy Scout -Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
owe solid steel, henh tunel, coated with rust-resisting 
nish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 


No. 1510 
No. 1507 


“*Plumb”’ Brand 
“Collins’’ Brand 


Price, $1.50 
Price, $1.50 


‘Drinking (up 


Nickel pion, stamped with 
Scout emblom. Collapsible style 
with cover. 


No. 1007 Each, 20c 





One of the finest whistles 
made. Highly polished 
nickel finish on brass; fur- 
nished with ring for at- 
taching. Marked with Off- 
cial Boy Scout Emblem. 


No. 1281 





Price, 35c 





TROOP CAMPS 
If your Troop has a Camp of its own, be sure that you 
send for the special Camp Catalog gotten out by the 
Boy Scouts of America, before you buy equipment for 
it. We will save you money. 
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FICIAL TQUIDMINI 





For All Outdoor Boys! 


The equipment listed on these pages is for all boys. 
Only the Official Boy Scout Uniform and its various 
parts are restricted to Boy Scouts. Official Uniform parts 
are listed on the two pages immediately preceding this 
one. 





Folding Candle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and other campers. 
Collapses flat for pocket. Storm-proof 
galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.00 


Candles for Folding 


Lantern 
Special odorless and dripless candles. 


No.1261 Price,perdoz.,50c 








Official “Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 
blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502 “Ulster” Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 “‘Remington’’ Make Price, $1.50 
No. 1585 “Universal Make Price, $1.50 


Swiss Model -Army 
Compass 


Gun Metal Case and Pathfinding de- 

vice. Luminous floating dial. This com- 

“ was originally produced for the 
. S. Army Engineer Corps’ use. 


No. 1068 Price, 75c 
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Official “Boy Scout (ook Kit 


Made of heavy 
gauge seamless 
“Wear-Ever”’ alu- 
minum.Outfitcon- 
sists of fry pan 
with patent fold- 
ing handle, into 
which stick may 
be inserted for 
holding over fire; 
cooking pot with 
cover, drinking - J 
cup and stew pan, Neck) Apa 

also service plate A J 


ae 2 eg 
or soup bowl. Fork of 
and spoon includ- ———— : = 
ed. Parts nest and = 
lock together; do ——— 
not rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.00 






BRIDGEPORT 


Official -All-Steel Axe 


All steel constructed. Head and handle are manufactured in 
a — piece. Tests prove handle virtually unbreakable. 
Fitted with wooden grips, finished in a red and black marble- 
ized or mottled effect. Complete with leather sheath. 


No. 1424 ‘Bridgeport’ Make Price, $2.00 








Waterproof Match “Box 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life as it has many others. 


No. 1437 Price, 50c 






No. 1466 


Official “Boy Scout Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ aluminum. Enclosed 
in a removable tight-fitting khaki felt cover which when wet 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable adjustable 
shoulder strap. Canteen is concave to fit hips. Capacity, little 


Over one quart. 
Price, $2.00 
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No. 615 
Official Camp-o-Sack 


A Pack Sack selected because of the splendid features which 
made it particularly desirable for hiking with either full or 
light packs. Made of waterproof duck and fitted with wide 
web shoulder strap and an extra bellows pocket for carrying 
small items. 

Equipped with a broad light wood strip fitted 1n each side 
somewhat similar to the Alaskan Pack frame but without the 
added weight. 


No. 615 
Official “Boy Scout Haversack © 


Price, $3.50 





Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 


Merit “Badge Library 


An unsurpassed library on Scout activities and vocations pre- 
pared by experts. Instruction in Merit Badge subjects, advice 
and bibliography in each pamphlet. 
= Every Scout and every boy, too, 
should have a Merit Badge 
Library and keep adding 
to it as a new subject 
is published. You 
will never 
regret 
it. 
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A group of the Merit 
Badge Library Pam- 
bhlets 
Price, per pamphlet; 

20c each 
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We ‘Pay 
Shipping Charges! 


he Boy Scouts of America offer a most 
complete service. Every article, with 
few exceptions, will be sent shipping 
charges prepaid. 

In every case where the article is not 
shipped prepaid, the description will 
designate ‘‘SHIPPING CHARGES NOT 
PREPAID.”’ 

This makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the article, 
and when necessary state size and color. 
Figure up the total cost of the articles 
you order, and that is all. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
post office or railroad company within 
24 hours after we receive it. 




















How to Do Things! 


Projects in Leather 


A compilation of the best in 
Leathercraft giving actual patterns 
and measurements of such articles 
as braided leather belts, whistles, 
lanyards, watch fobs, axe and knife 
sheaths, camera cases, watch and 
compass pouches, arm and finger 

uards, moccasins, bill folds, and 
Fook covers. Decorative designs 
and tools described in detail includ- 
ing methods of tooling. 70 pages. 


No. 3537 Each, 40c 








Nature (ollections 


How to make spatter prints, blue 
rints, ink and smoke prints of 
meng Wood collections described 
in detail. Seed collections, flower 
collections and the making of 
plaster casts illustrated and de- 
scribed by Cornelius Denslow, Na- 
ture Director of the Brooklyn Local 
Council. Complete mounting of 
butterfly and insect collections de- 
scribed and pictured. 48 pages. 


No. 3198 Each, 40c 





Totem “Poles 


A 50-page pamphlet telling how 
to select the wood, how to carve it, 
giving suggested designs, how to 
color it. This is a splendid Troo 
project and can be closely identifie 
with the life and history of the 
Troop. The instructions are so clear 
that the Scouts will have no trouble 
in making large or small totems for 
exhibition or for their camp or 
Troop meeting room. 


No. 3196 Each, 20c 








SUPPLY SERVICE 


Dow SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Official “Boy Scout “Blanket 


An economical all-wool blanket of a quality that will wear 
and wear. These blankets are just what you want for rough 
wear, camping and outdoor use. Very strong and durable. 
Stamped in center with the Official Boy Scout seal. Weight 
314 lbs. Size 60 in. x 80 in. 


No. 1172 Price, $3.50 


No. 1173 


Official O. D. ‘Blanket 


A great blanket fabric made of all wool, O. D. material. A 
very practical camp blanket with exceptional wearing quali- 
ties. First Class Emblem stamped in center. Size 66 in. x 84 in. 


Weight 4 to 4% Ibs. 
No. 1173 Price, $4.50 








Official “Boy Scout “Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the average 
bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 
werful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, 
tuning slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 “Conn’’ Make Price, $5.00 
No. 1538  ‘“Rexcraft’’ Make Price, $5.00 



















Official “Boy Scout Lariat 
The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord. 
This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today and is recognized by the red spots in it. Especially use- 
ful on a hike and in camp. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 





















































What’s in the Official First Aid Kit?—No. 9 








CONTENTS 


1 Zine Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 pe. Handy-Fold Mer- 
curochrome (H. W. D.) 
Gauze, 6 x 36 in. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 2 in. xt 

yds. 

1 Small Tube First Aid 
for Burns 

3 Vivo Tubes 

1 Mercurochrome 
(H. W. D.) Swab 

1 Tube Soap Solvent 

1 First Aid Guide 


1 yd....if you’ve got it! 


There it is—listed right at the top of the table of contents of the 
Official First Aid Kit . . .“*l Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 1 in. 


by 1 yd.” 


That’s great—a whole yard of swell adhesive, ready for any 
emergency. Oh, yeah! How much did you use for taping that bat? 
How much went onto the handlebars of your bike? Check up. 
Scout Camp’s coming. Better get your kit in shape for first aid— 


you may need it. 


Almost any drug store can sell you Bauer & Black Adhesive 
Plaster—money can’t buy. better—in handy kit size. Or your 
Scout Supply Department will furnish refill material. Complete 
new kits with carrying case, only 75c. 


2 BAUER & Bima 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


Chicago - 


New York - 


Toronto 


MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 









FREE Booklet 


tells you how to hit Homers 


with the bases loaded 


Who doesn’t want to become the kind of batter 
that pitchers are afraid of—a batter that can 
knock out the long ones with the bases full, 
that can place his hits, that can lay down a 
beautiful bunt—a batter that is dangerous to 
pitch to every time he comes to the plate! 


This FREE Booilet will help you to become one. 
It lays bare the secrets of correct, dangerous 
hitting used by Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Hack 
Wilson, Al Simmons, and other famous sluggers 
of both the National and American League. 


“Famous Sluggers of 1930" not only gives you 
help in batting, but also the batting records and 
photographs of more than 50 of the leading 
sluggers in the National and American Leagues. 
A copy is FREE for the asking. Simply mail the 
coupon now, as the supply is limited. The 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
Bats = 
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LOUIS VW S 
used by practically all professional players 








Louisville, Ky. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a FREE copy of “Famous Sluggers of 
1930 and Hints on Batting." 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Double Play! 


(Concluded from page 15) 


following the game which Cedar Springs 
won, 9 to 3, Coach Corky Moran did take 
Al Bekins to task. He did it with the much 
chagrined Al surrounded by fellow team- 
mates who found themselves, despite their 
previous reaction against him, feeling sorry 
for the dejected figure who sat slumped 
upon a bench, chin resting on chest, obvi- 
ously crushed by the situation which con- 
fronted him. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it unless I'd 
seen it with my own eyes!” Corky Moran 
went on to say. “But you quit cold out 
there twice! And there’s no place for 
quitters on this team!” 

“But, Coach!” Al started to protest. 

“You heard me!” Moran broke in. “And 
that settles it! You're off the team from 
now on unless you can convince me that 
you've got your old-time nerve. To-day you 
did a swell job of convincing me that you 
haven't!” 

Thus ended the interview. With its 
sudden dramatic finish, fellow players re- 
sumed their dressing and showers self-con- 
sciously. Newt, with a show of friendliness, 
came over to his downcast chum and put a 
hand on Al’s shoulder. 

“Sorry, old boy!” he said, in a low voice, 
intended only for Al to hear. “But I 
tried to save you all this—speaking to you 
like I did the other day. You're just not 
feeling yourself. I'd try to forget it.” 

Al looked up with an expression of grati- 
tude. 

“Thanks,” he said, and there was just the 
suggestion of tears. “I'll get along some 
way. 

The bus ride home was a painful one for 
Al as he could not feel a member of the 
team as of yore. The same spontaneous 
spirit was not there and it hurt him to hear 
the fellows singing the school songs with 
joyous and rough abandon . . . songs which 
he now could not bring to his lips to repeat. 
But there was one bright note as the bus 
arrived at its destination, and the boys 
tumbled out near Cedar Springs High to 
carry their batbags and togs to their lockers. 
Coach Moran squeezed his arm long enough 
to whisper in his ear: ‘You took some real 
punishment to-day, young feller! And take 
it from me, you’re some actor!” 

‘But I feel just as badly over it as though 
I couldn’t have helped myself,” Al managed 
to reply. “I had both of those bags stolen.” 

“I know you did,” Moran acknowledged. 
“You just sit back and take your panning 
and trust me up to the Everett game!” 

Cedar Springs’ second baseman nodded. 
It was going to be tough going as he had 
surmised. But the Everett game was now 
only a matter of two weeks ahead and he 
could certainly stick it out that long. His 
knee felt great. No suggestion of any- 
thing happening since the donning of that 
bandage. 

“And nothing going to happen!” he told 
himself, with assurance. 


VERETT HIGH arrived in Cedar 

Springs with a brass band and five hun- 
dred rooters. The team had been riding on 
what Everett newspapers blithely termed, 
“the crest of a victory wave,” having re- 
mained successfully on this crest throughout 
the season. “And this wave will sweep over 
Cedar Springs, inundating it as it has done 
all opposing forces before it,” the Everett 
News predicted. ‘“‘With pitcher Steam 
Johnson on the mound and Home Run 
Clancy at bat, Cedar Springs is due to look 
‘all wet’ by five o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon!” Bold words these—written with 
cocky assurance when giving consideration 
to the fact that Cedar Springs boasted a 
strong nine herself—a team bowing to de- 
feat but once during the season, and that 
occasion being explainable by what would 
always be characterized as a “dumb piece of 
base running.” 

**We ought to be rated neck and neck with 
Everett,” a Cedar Springs’ fan protested 
the morning of the game. “Of course we 
haven’t played as tough a schedule as Everett 
has, but we’ve beaten some of the lighter 
teams she’s played just as badly. But then 
—Everett never did admit that we had a 
chance of beating her and she’s not going to 
commence now.” 

“‘Wonder if Coach is going to start Al 
Bekins ~ at second?” hazarded another. 
“That Peters who played half the Manton 
game didn’t look so hot out there with those 
two errors and dropping a couple of Stout’s 
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pegs. Maybe Al isn’t so sure on his feet 
but he very seldom misses a ball he can get 
his hands on.” 

In the locker room before the game, with 
Al having purposely been sent out by his 
coach, Corky Moran addressed the team 
members. 

“Listen, you fellows! You've been holding 
a lot against a certain member of the team, 
which he doesn’t deserve. You say he lost a 
game for you. All right, he’s helped you 
win others. And while I'll admit he’s not 
up to his best playing form, he’s still plenty 
good in most departments of the game. We 
may have to do without his base running, 
but that’s better than doing without him 
entirely. If he’s afraid of hurting his knee, 
that’s something he can’t help. There's 
hardly one of us who is not afraid of some- 
thing and Al’s at least honest about it. On 
top of that, he’s trying to break himself 
and I hand it to any fellow who tries. So 
I’m starting Al at second to-day and asking 
you all to give him your support. Talk him 
up! And if Everett should start riding him 
—talk Everett down! You got me?” 

Al’s team-mates nodded but without much 
enthusiasm. 

“Looks like we’ve got to win despite him!” 
said Howie Abbott. 

And this declaration came close to express- 
ing the sentiments of the entire nine. 

Captain Newt Stevens, trotting along be- 
side Al as Cedar Springs took the field to 
give Everett their first bats, barked in his 
ear above the roars of the crowd: ‘‘Old boy, 
you'd better forget that knee to-day!” 

There was something of concern and some- 


thing of a threat in the remark. Every. 


member of the team was keyed to a high 
pitch. Each would be trying to hold the 
other up in the game. An error or a bad 
play could easily upset a nine’s morale in 
such a crucial contest. Al turned to Newt 
and grinned. For the first time in weeks he 
felt himself again. He had followed Coach's 
orders, had laid down in succeeding games 
and had increased his unenviable reputation 
of being a “total loss” on the bases. But 
now the ban was off. If he got on base he 
was to “cut loose with everything he had 
—all his old speed and cunning.” He was 
to take Everett by surprise and seek, if 
possible, to upset the whole Everett infield 
by his base running antics. He had come 
close to doing this last season which ac- 
counted for the respect Everett had held for 
him, but which now had probably been 
largely dissipated due to his consistently poor 
performance on the bases this year. 


TED DUNKIRK, Cedar Springs’ hurler, 

was a bit unsteady at the start. He lost 
the lead-off batter on balls after working 
the count up three and two. The next 
batter immediately dumped a bunt in front 
of the plate with the idea of sacrificing the 
man on first to second. The bunt, however, 
was a bit too hard and Ted, rushing toward 
the plate, scooped up the ball and whirled 
to try for a force-out at second, Al covering 
the sack on the run. Ted’s throw to Al 
was a bit low and as Al stooped to make the 
catch, the Everett base runner came tearing 
in. He slid, seemingly more toward Al than 
toward the base and a great roar went up 
from the crowd as Cedar Springs’ second 
baseman was seen to be knocked from his 
feet, the ball being jolted from his hand. 
Captain Newt, backing up Al, recovered the 
ball as the umpire motioned the runner safe. 

“Interference!” shrieked a spectator. 
“That runner should have been called 
‘out’!” 

“He tried to make Al drop the ball!” 
claimed another. 

“Rough stuff!” yelled someone else. 
“‘Everett’s playing for that injured knee!” 

Meanwhile Al had crawled to his feet 
and limped about. The infield gathered 
around him anxiously but, evidently finding 
that he was not hurt, Al waved them back 
to their positions. His action also quieted 
the crowd, the hot accusations being due to 
the impulsiveness of the moment. Whether 


. or no the base runner had actually had any 


intent of sliding into Al Bekins and upsetting 
him was a question which could not be an- 
swered, and the man certainly deserved the 
benefit of the doubt. His main idea had 
simply seemed to be to get to second safely 


* at all costs—the collision resulting. 


“Two men on and nobody out!” cried an 
Everett supporter. ‘‘ We'll sew this old game 
up in the very first inning.” 


June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


With Everett’s two heaviest hitters coming 
up, things looked none too promising. Ted 
Dunkirk, however, working slowly and care- 
fully, forced the next batter to hit a high 
foul which was caught by Dave Malcom 
over behind first base. With one man down 
and the runners held to first and second, 
Cedar Springs breathed easier. But Home 
Run Clancy was at bat. Ted Dunkirk com- 
pletely fooled Everett’s home run king on 
two slow. balls which all but broke the 
young giant’s back. On the second strike 
Clancy swung so hard that he spun clear 
around and slipped to one knee. 

Clancy stepped from the batter’s box and 
rubbed his hands in the dirt, scowling the 
while. 

“Better walk him!” advised an Everett 
rooter. “Or there'll be three runs in!” 

UT Ted Dunkirk scorned giving Everett's 

touted hitter a base on balls. True, he 
threw two balls just over the outside corner 
in an effort to tempt him on a third strike. 
On the next wind-up, however, he pitched 
with the intention of sending Clancy back 
to the bench. As the ball came whizzing up 
to the plate, Clancy’s red bat flashed and 
the speeding horsehide came in contact with 
it, changing its course at once. It started 
on an express trip out between right and 
center fields, getting smaller and smaller 
with great rapidity, and rising on a line 
which caused it to clear the park fence by a 
good twenty feet, the ball disappearing in 
the street beyond. 

“A home run!” 
“Clancy did it!” 

And the Everett stands arose in one wild 
mass to acclaim their hero who had thus 
delivered in his first time at bat in, also, the 
biggest game of the year. 

“He'll make three more homers before 
the game is over!” prophesied one entirely 
unaccountable rooter. “I think he’s a 
greater hitter than Babe Ruth!” 

As far as a dejected Cedar Springs’ team 
was concerned, Clancy had already hit one 
homer too much. A three run lead in the 
first inning gave Everett’s pitching ace, 
Steam Johnson, a good margin to work on. 
Ted Dunkirk, though, would have to pitch 
his head off in an effort to hold Everett 
from further scoring and give his team a 
chance to get these three runs back. 

“Never mind that, Ted old man!” coun- 
seled Captain Newt, coming in to pitcher’s 
box from shortstop. ‘‘ We'll pull you out of 


shrieked the crowd. 


when that bird slid into him. Did you see 
how he tried to keep his knee from getting 
bumped?” 

“I didn’t notice,” said Cedar Springs’ 
pitcher, turning to watch Home Run Clancy 
as he jogged across home plate with the stands 
giving him great applause. “Anyhow, I’m 
not holding that play against him!” 

With the game resumed and the bases 
clear, Ted settled down to the pitching of 
which he was capable, and brought cheers 
from Everett and Cedar Springs alike when 
he retired the next two batters on strikes, 
ending the first half of the inning. 

“Tough break,” was all that Corky would 
say. “Wait this fellow, Steam Johnson, out. 
He relies mainly on speed. The more 
pitches you can force him to make the 
quicker his arm will tire! I've been watch- 
ing him warm up, and I figure he’s good for 
about seven innings if we can make him 
work!”” 

The first three batters were retired in 
machine-like order, all by the Everett 
infield after having worked the count to 
three balls and two strikes before hitting. 
With the game gone six innings and Steam 
Johnson still methodically mowing down 
Cedar Springs’ batters, the situation began 
to seem hopeless. Ted Dunkirk had tight- 
ened up also, having gotten Home Run 
Clency on strikes his next time at bat and 
forced him to ground out to start the first 
of the fifth. But the plight of his own team 
members in the face of Steam Johnson’s al- 
most perfect pitching was indeed pitiful. 
Only one scratch hit off Steam’s delivery 
had been registered thus far, and that a 
single to deep short by Captain Newt 
Stevens who had beaten the throw by a step 
at first. The score had, therefore, remained 
at Everett, 3; Cedar Springs, 0. 

“This ought to be our inning!”’ Coach 
Moran reminded the team. “I gave this 
Johnson seven innings to go and he’s sure 
pitched six beauties! Keep on waiting him 
out! If he doesn’t crack pretty soon he’s 
just not human!” 

Both teams had given their pitchers 
splendid support, the only error thus far 
‘having been chalked up against second 
baseman Al Bekins, for his failure to hold 
the ball on pitcher Dunkirk’s peg to him in 
the first inning. The official scorer judged 
that Al had made the catch in time to have 


: applied the ball to the base runner for a 


; put-out. 


this! That Clancy’s made his hit for the | 
day. If Al hadn’t missed getting his man at | 


second this might not have happened, too!” 


“Al couldn’t help that,” Ted defended. : 


“My peg was bad.” 
“But if he’d held the ball!’’ Newt re- 
torted. ‘He had it on him only to drop it 


This crediting him with an error 
caused Al to feel, due to the scoreless innings 
which followed, that but for his misplay, 
the game might still be nothing to nothing. 
“And I can’t show the fellows that my 
knee isn’t bothering me any more as long 
as I can’t get on base!” Al groaned. “They'll 
be holding me to blame for this defeat, too!” 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 


The Young;!Sky Riders 


(Concluded from page 11) 
t 


He began to push gently forward on the 
stick. As much as he wished to remain aloft, 
Bob knew that it would be unwise to attempt 
too much on the very first flight. So in a 
long, graceful slide the little ship drifted 
down toward the brook. 


TOBY saw the fringe of willows over which 
he had hurdled in Bob’s home-made glider. 
How easy it was to clear them now! There, 
too, was the lone maple against whose trunk 

Bob’s ship had met her end. 

Toby took a long breath and thumbed open 
the buckle of his safety belt. Turning, he 
gave the smaller boy a mighty thwack on 
the back. 

_ “Sweet sister!” he whooped. ‘What a 
ride! If you aren’t the pilotingest kid I ever 
saw! 

Bob gasped, coughed and smiled happily. 

“We were up nearly three minutes!” he 
declared. ‘This is some ship!” 

_ Toby glanced up the hillside. In a stream- 
ing mass the crowd was rushing toward them, 
led by a black-and-white streak that covered 
the ground in strides of amazing length. 
Useless had jerked his leash out of Mrs. 
Trainor’s hands and intended to be first to 

is master’s side. , 

: All I have to say,” stated Toby, unbuck- 
ling his parachute harness, “is that if our 
mothers are still worried about flying this 
ship, we'd better both stay in bed for the rest 
of our lives! Let’s get her on her cradle and 
take her back to line her up. When I fly her 


she'd better be in perfect shape or she'll - 


start looping on me!’ 


BONG bong bong! 
1931 


—* 


Toby, comfortably sprawled on his couch, 
practicing the Memphis Blues on his jew’s 
harp, tried not to hear Useless’s indignant 
protests from the other side of the closed 
door. He had been through the tune twice 
now and if he could shut his mind to that 
howling he would soon be able to play the 
piece so that almost anyone might recognize 
it. But Useless’s heart was in his work and 
the howls rose and fell through the strains of 
the music, blotting out the minor cadences 
until, at last, Toby rolled off the couch, 
jammed the jew’s harp in his pocket and 
opened the door. 

At that moment his telephone rang. 
Useless shot into the room, his upstanding 
tail wagging forgivingly, his bright little 
eyes rolling up at his master as if to assure 
him that there were no hard feelings at all 
now that the fearful noise had ceased. 

Toby sat down at his mahogany desk and 
picked up the receiver. 

“This is Bob, Toby,” came a voice over 
the wire. 

“You called just in time to prevent me 
from tying a bow-knot in my hound’s neck,” 
replied Toby. ‘“‘What’s on your so-called 
mind, big boy?” 

“Listen, Toby,” said Bob, excitedly, 
“Pete Hewlitt just stopped by to tell me 
that his father saw a glider flying over the 
hills near Jefferson, fourteen miles north of 
here. Do you know any one there who owns 
a glider?” 

“No. I only know a few people there. 
Maybe it’s one of the New York week- 
enders who’s gone in for gliding.” 

“Maybe so,” agreed Bob, doubtfully. 
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“SRP” 
His Signal Flashed 


Get your official Scout flashlight 
without spending a penny! 


OST ... cold and hungry... the 

blanket of night had settled over 
the island. “Help!”... his flashlight 
pierced the darkness. Eager eyes 
caught it...and John was saved! 

Lucky for you if you have your 
flashlight when danger threatens! 
And you can get one now easier than 
ever. Or signal flags...or any other 
Scout equipment you want. Simply 
by saving Octagon, Borden and 
Kirkman coupons! All three count 
the same now. 


Easy to get coupons 

Here’s the best way: Start right at home. 
Ask your mother to give you the coupons 
from the packages she probably has right 
now in the kitchen. Then ask her to al- 
ways order Octagon or Kirkman soap 
products and Borden Premium Brand 
Milks. They’re all wonderful value and 
thousands of women think there is noth- 
ing quite so good. 

Then ask the grocers near you to help. 
They will tell you who buys these three 
famous brands. Urge these folks to save 
their coupons for you. Collect the cou- 

ons every week. Soon you'll have a 
boxful ...and then!... whatever Scout 
equipment you want... is yours! 


Send for Free Scout Catalog 


Maybe your troop would like to get a 
shelter tent, a new patrol flag or some 
other important item. Tell them about 
this new, easy plan. With all the fellows 
working together, there’s no limit to what 
you can earn. But first fill in and mail the 
coupon below. We will send you free our 
new big catalog of official Scout equip- 
ment so that you can pick out many other 
dandy premiums. 
PREMIUM DEPT. 








17 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 




















NEW 
COMBINATION 
OFFER! 


By special arrangement, 
Octagon, Kirkman and 
Borden coupons now can 
beadded together toward 
any Scout supplies you want. 


a a @ 


OCTAGON SOAP PRODUCTS 
Octagon Soap 
Octagon Soap Powder 
Octagon Scouring Cleanser 
Octagon Floating Soap 
Octagon Soap Chips 
Octagon Toilet Soap 


BORDEN’S PREMIUM BRANDS 
““Magnolia” Condensed Milk 
“Star’’ Condensed Milk 
“Darling” Condensed Milk 
“Standard” Condensed Milk 
“Peninsular’’ Condensed Milk 
“Challenge” Condensed Milk 
“Leader’’ Condensed Milk 
“Pearl” Evaporated Milk 


KIRKMAN SOAP PRODUCTS 
Kirkman’s Borax Soap 
Kirkman’s Soap Powder 
Kirkman’s Cleanser 
Kirkman’s Soap Chips 
Kirkman’s Floating Soap 
Kirkman’s Softner 











Bill Dare, Mgr. Boys’ Div’n., Dept. M-1272 
17 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Send me your FREE Catalog of 
Scout equipment. 











Name 

Address. 

(eee Stas Ree 2» oy 
Scoutmaster.... TOD DO. crcntiments 
Address. 
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Equipped 
Ranger 
“ Motorbike” 


Guaranteed 
Five Years 


OTHER MODEL 


mous 


bicycles. Splendid values at very low cost. 
every taste and every pocketbook. 


free catalog, so you can be ridingi ina few days. 


few dollars more, of course. 


Send No Money-—; 


Mead Cyele Co. “é 


eae 
for 30 Days FREE! 


It will not cost you a penny to try America’s 
finest bicycle for a whole month, until you decide 
whether or not you want to keep it. 

We are now making Rangers better than the 
one your Dad rode years ago. 

Today, there isn’t another bike in the country 
that approaches the Ranger for style, easy run- 
ning, long life or all ‘round quality. We know, 
and you can prove it by trying one at our ex- 
pense. The Ranger is guaranteed in writing for 5 


WRITE for FREE CATALOG—Hurry and write Today for 


To show you that 1931 prices are down to rock $ 7 5 
bottom we offer our new “Sentinel” Motorbike 
just as shown in the smaller picture to the right 
at the pot Brae price of only— Cash 
The Fully Eq ogee Ranger Motorbike costs a 


Do not buy until you have sent 
for our free illustrated catalog 
describing the many sizes and styles in which MEAD bicycles are made. 


It pays you to buy from Bicycle Specialists 
We have been i business 40 years, and can offer you positively 
the lowest prices for high grade bicycles, tires and sundries. 





Your beautiful 
Directfrom factory ge ya Amy i 
you direct from the great Mead F ek ‘ys will 
be in perfect adjustment. As soon as the last 
finishing touch is completed it is wrapped in a 
waterproof bag, crated and sent for you to try 
for one month without charge. 
have to wait; your bicycle is ready to ship the 
day we get your order. 
In addition to the world fa- 
RANGERS we also 


manufacture the popular PATHFINDER and CRUSADER 
We can suit 


You will not 


+ Rae 


hicago 












HOW QUICKLY 
SHOES GET DIRTY 





CAMP ROOSEVELT 
Senior—Boys 14to 17 = Junior—Boys 7 to 13 


Fun in keen camp in northern Wisconsin, near 
Mercer. Excellent equipment. Staff of experts. 
Optional: earn “‘accredited” school credits. Music, 
Aviation, Horsemanship, Sports. 7 weeks, only 
$115 to $140. Free Bulletin, Write:— 


Adjutant, Board of Education, 460 S. State St., Chicago 





































BUT IT’S EASY TO SHINE THEM 
THIS WAY 


VERY BOY who goes in for outdoor 
sport knows how hard it is on shoes. 
They always get scuffed and dirty. 

But you shouldn’t let them stay. that 
way. A little of the right kind of shoe pol- 
ish will make them look like new again. 
Then there’ll be no frowns from parents 
or teachers. 

Buy some shoe polish today. 2 IN 1 and 
Shinola are the paste polishes. Bixby’s is 
the liquid. Remember that a good shoe 
polish not only makes shoes look better, 
but it preserves the leather, too. 


2'"1SHINOLA 


SHOE POLISHES Neneh’ 


TTY 





































OFFICIAL 
FLYING MODELS 


In line with our policy to 
furnish the most utiful 
and dependable models at 


the lowest cost, we announce 


a material reduction in 
-_ ices of all the splendid 
oy Scouts of America Of- 


ficial Kits. Obtainable 
through the Trading Posts 
or from any Silver Ace 
Dealer. 

Send us 25 cents for an 
18-inch Surprise Package 
of Balsa Scrap. Odd sizes 
fine for spars, tails, ribs, 
rudders, small propellers, 
etc. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
111 N. Wacker Drive Chicago, IIl. 








“Tell you what let’s do,” suggested Toby. 
“We'll leap into my motorized roller skate 
and dash over there. Maybe the bird can 
teach us some new tricks.” 

“Hooray! When do we go?” 

Toby glanced at a banjo clock which had 
once belonged to his great-great-grand- 
father. 

“Why not now?” he suggested. “Useless 
won’t let me practice my music and I’m 
bored to a twitter.” 

“*T’ll be ready by the time you get here.” 

“T’ll be there in three shakes of a snake’s 
tail,” promised Toby, hanging up the in- 
strument. “Come on, Useless, let’s go 
places.” 

And he was gone with a tremendous slam- 
ming of doors. He tossed Useless into the 
rumble seat of the roadster, vaulted in be- 
hind the wheel and stamped upon clutch and 
starter pedals simultaneously. 

It was nearly five miles to Bob’s over a 
winding, tree-shaded road but he arrived at 
the red brick house in exactly seven minutes. 
Bob, who had been waiting impatiently at 
the entrance to the driveway, leaped on the 
running board before the roadster had come 
to a stop. Toby grinned cheerfully at him, 
engaged the clutch and the car darted away. 
Bob sat down so suddenly that his spectacles 
almost slipped off his pug nose. 

They talked little during their swift drive 
along the twisting, hilly roads. Bob was 
content to relax in the deep upholstery and 
to watch the telegraph posts rush past like 
the palings of an incredibly long and tall 
picket fence, while he thought of the stirring 
events of the past few days. 


[THE HAWK sailplane had been all the 
manufacturers had claimed for her. Little 
by little the two boys had increased the 
length of their glides until, only yesterday, 
Toby had hopped completely over the op- 
posite hill and had tacked back and forth 
at an altitude of nearly 400 feet for a full 
fifteen minutes before bringing the birdlike 
ship to the gentlest of landings. 

With their faithful following of assistants, 
Bob and Toby had spent every afternoon on 
the hillside, launching their sailplane when- 
ever the wind had been at all favorable. Oc- 
casionally they had shot her into the air from 
Doctor Lane’s hill when the wind had been 
blowing from the east instead of from the 
west, but these launchings had never been 
altogether satisfactory. Due to the shape of 
the windward slopes, the currents of air were 
choppy and weak, far less suitable for soar- 
ing than those which blew from the opposite 
direction. But still, it was good practice to 
take the ship off, even if they were forced to 
push and pull on the controls to keep her 
level in the bumps and did well when they 
could make two half-turns and one long slide 
down the valley before her skids touched the 
ground. 

Toby had been somewhat slow in learning 
to handle the sensitive controls. His power- 
ful arm muscles pushed the stick too far in 
this direction or that, the leg muscles which 
could kick a spiral half the length of a grid- 
iron took much training before they could 
press sufficiently gently on the responsive 
rudder bar. 

Not having studied aviation books and 
magazines for months and months on end, 
Toby was forced to learn what he could of 
the science of flying from the very beginning. 
But if his mind was a little lazy, it absorbed 
anything mechanical very quickly and now 
that he had really become enthusiastic he 
was an eager student. His nerves as steady 
as if they had been drawn out of tempered 
steel bars. His sense of speed and distance 
had been sharpened by broken-field running 
in football, fast driving in motor cars and 
racing with outboard boats. So now that he 
had accomplished more than a score of 
launchings, he was becoming expert with 
surprising ease. 

Bob had not yet dared mention his plan for 
entering the glider contest. So much de- 
pended upon it that he was waiting from day 
to day, almost from minute to minute, until 
the proper moment should have arrived. 
He knew that what was most important to 
him, the cash prizes, meant almost nothing 
to Toby. It would be the contest, the striv- 
ing to win, the fun of it all, win or lose, that 
would appeal to Toby. Upon that, Bob was 
counting most strongly. But it was too early 
yet to mention it. With expert pilots enter- 
ing from all over the country, Toby might 
feel that the Hawk had so little chance it 
would not be worth trying. But daily the 
practice glides were longer, the task of a“ 
ing the sailplane in the air more easy. 
would not be long, Bob felt, before he ould 
suggest the contest to Toby. 
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He dared not even consider the idea that 
Toby might refuse. Once entered in the 
contest, the small boy believed that his des. 
perate need would, somehow, carry him 
through to success. His parents had sai 
nothing more about having to move aw ay 
from Brookside. But the observant lad had 
watched his father’s tired eyes and knew that 
affairs were just as serious as they had been 
that night when he had first spoken of moving 
away. Had the tide of business suddenly 
turned for the better, Bob believed that he 
would have known it from the expression on 
his father’s worried face. Now, as the car 
hurtled along the country road, Bob set his 
lips in a very tight line. Nothing, he resolved, 
must prevent them from entering—and 
winning—the contest. 

“‘Where is this place, Bob?” asked Toby 
not taking his gray eyes from the road. 

The smaller boy roused himself from his 
day dreams and looked about. 

“*Must be somewhere near here,” he re- 
plied. “There’s the town of Jefferson just 
beyond the next hill. Pete said it was this 
side of town. Oh, look!” he exclaimed, point- 
ing. “Stop, there’s an airplane!” 

Standing on the edge of a wide meadow 
at the next turn in the road was a powerful- 
looking monoplane. Its engine was silent, 
its propeller stationary. Toby threw out his 
clutch and coasted to a stop beside the plane. 

“There's your glider, old son,” he said, 
staring across the field. ‘‘ What in the world 
are they doing with that automobile?” 


B22. following the line of Toby’s extended 

arm, saw a touring car rolling slowly 
across the smooth grass of the meadow. 
Behind it, at the end of a long tow line, was 
a sailplane, whose long, tapering wings 
glistened in a bright purple paint. One man 
sat behind the wheel of the motor car, an- 
other stood in the tonneau, while the head of 
a third could be seen projecting above the 
cowling of the glider. Directly toward Toby 
and Bob came the strange procession, still 
moving at the same slow pace. The motor 
car turned in a wide circle and began to drag 
the glider back across the meadow. Now its 
speed increased. The glider rose slightly, 
revealing a single doughnut-shaped tire 
mounted within a slot in its skid. The two 
watching boys could now see a widening 
streak of sunlight beneath her purple hull 
and the ground. Then she sank again, 
dragged for a dozen yards and made another 
cricket-like hop. 

**That’s the way they teach them at flying 
schools,” asserted Bob, thoughtfully. “Look 
that’s a better glide!” 

This time the plane had risen to a height 
of twenty feet. At the opposite edge of the 
meadow the ground sloped down at a sharp 
angle, a perfect take-off place for a glider. 
Both Toby and Bob thought the unknown 
pilot was heading for the hill and they set- 
tled back to watch a real flight. But the pur- 
ple bow of the sailplane dipped sharply and 
the ship swooped down to a rough landing. 

The motor car stopped and a stocky man 
in pilot’s clothes descended, strode back to 
the glider and began to gesture with his hands 
as if describing certain maneuvers to the man 
in the cockpit. 

“Tl bet that’s the bird who owns the 
monoplane,” observed Toby, “and _ he’s 
teaching the fellow in the sailplane.” 

“That purple boat is a beauty,” com- 
mented Bob. “It’s a single-seater Condor 
and one of the best gliders in the world.” 

“Is it any better than our Hawk?” de- 
manded Toby. 

“Td say it was a toss-up between them,” 
said Bob, thoughtfully. “They're both 
American-built copies of German soaring 
planes that have broken a lot of records at 
that glider school on the Baltic Sea. The 
Condor people don’t build a two-place ship, 
so that made it out of the question for us. 
He became silent, leaning forward in his seat 
and staring across the field. The glider pilot 
had climbed out of his cockpit and now stood 
beside the man in the flying clothes. “What 
do you think of that!” he exclaimed. ‘The 
fellow who just jumped out of that plane 
was Phil Vance!” 

“So it is,” agreed Toby. “I might have 
known it. That glider is just the same giddy 
purple as his Twin Eight roadster.” 

They sat in silence as Phil Vance climbed 
into the.motor car. The stocky man in the 
flyer’s clothes eased himself into the tight- 
fitting cockpit of the glider. The touring 
car moved ahead, cut a half-circle and began 
to drag the purple ship toward an odd- 
shaped box which stood on the ground at the 
opens side of the meadow from the down- 
ward-sloping hillside. When the glider had 
reached a point directly in front of the box, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





COPPERED 
BULLETS 





Here are as good-looking, hard-hit- 
ting cartridgesas youever shot...U.S. 
Copperheads. They have deadly ac- 
curacy...and they’re clean-shooting, 
too—with their special Self-Cleaning 
(non-corrosive) primers that keep 
rifle barrels “clean as a whistle”. Try 
U.S. Copperheads— you can depend 
on them. 





+22 Rim-Fire Cartridges 
Short Long Long-Rifle 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








BOYS! 


Here's Your 


COMPLETE 
FISHING 
OUTFIT— 


Rod -Reel-Line 
Two Baits 











Wirt this 


outfit you’re ready to 
Y  castfor bass and other 

game fish. It’s com- 
plete—all high grade 
South Bend tackle. A 
level-winding anti-back- 
lash reel; a 3-piece lock 
jointed steel rod; 50 yds. 
silk line; 2 famous baits. 
Price complete, $11.95. 
Ask your dealer. 

Write for 100-page 

book, Free! 


SOUTH BEND BAITCO, 
5537 High St. 
South Bend, Indiana 


















































the motor car stopped. The men turned the 
plane around until her tail almost touched 
the box and her bow headed straight toward 
the hill. One of the men crawled beneath the 
glider’s flippers and attached the tail rope to 
something which projected from the box. 

Then Phil Vance and the driver climbed 
back into the car and the stocky man in the 
flying suit again took his place in the glider. 
The car moved ahead, stretching a long elastic 
shock cord. Faster and faster it went until 
suddenly the tail rope snapped loose from the 
odd-shaped box. The glider swooped ahead, 
curving upward in a swift, sweeping arc that 
caused Toby’s heart to miss several beats. 

The shock cord, coiling and writhing, fell 
away from the purple bow. The tapering 
right wing heeled over in an almost vertical 
bank. At an oblique angle to the slope of 
the hill the graceful ship headed across the 
wide valley, rising slowly as it floated off 
into the distance. 

“Look at that thing climb!” whispered 
Toby in amazement. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say our ship will do that?” 

“*When we become as good as that fellow 
up there,” replied Bob, confidently. 

The sailplane shrunk in size until it looked 
like a slender-winged bird sailing over the 
valley. Once again it banked in a sharp, 
clean-cut turn and then veered away on the 
other tack, climbing up and up as if mysteri- 
ously towed by an invisible airplane. 

“I never knew one of these things could 
fly like that!” declared Toby, his gray eyes 
shining with excitement. 

“That must be a professional pilot teach- 
ing Phil to fly,” hazarded Bob, missing no 
move of the faraway ship. 

Toby suddenly pulled his black beret far 
down over his forehead. He turned and 
looked straight at Bob. 

“Big boy, that kind of flying gives us 
something to shoot at!” he exclaimed. “ Why 
I’ve been thinking of this soaring stuff as sort 
of a kid’s game, like bob-sledding and 
roller skating. Maybe it is, but the way 
that bird flies makes it a man’s game, I tell 
you! Look at him now. He’s turning and 
coming back. We'll watch him land and 
then we'll go home and make that lazy bus 
of ours sit up and beg for mercy!” 

In a long, gentle glide the sailplane swept 
down with the wind. When she had reached 
a point almost directly over the two boys in 
the roadster, she banked far over, made a 
full half-turn and coasted in to a perfect 
landing. 

With a look of grim determination, Toby 
jerked the gears, lifted his heavy foot from 
the clutch and swept away from the place, 
cut-out wide open. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 


Curious! But True! 
(Concluded from page 25) 


is out in the open while the latter usually is 
in some warm nook in the house where the 
temperature may be quite different from that 
out-of-doors. 

The katydid’s night call is most emphatic 
above 80°—““KATEE DID IT!”—and his 
cadence drops by approximately four-degree 
intervals from ‘‘Katee did it!” to “Katy 
didn’t!”, ‘Katy did!”, “She didn’t!”, 
“She did,” and “‘Katy,” and, below 60°, to 
a feeble “Kate.” The katydid’s calls can 
better be represented thus, — — — ar 
oF we ae a ce a a ee eee 
the long dashes representing accented notes 
and the short dashes unaccented notes. The 
first call rarely is heard, for in the katydid 
season (late summer) the temperature 
usually is below 80° by sunset. The last two 
also seldom are heard, for most people are 
in bed asleep before the little fellow gets 
down to his last notes. 

Honeybees cluster outside their hive when 
the temperature reaches 102°, Fahrenheit, 
and cluster compactly inside their hive when 
the temperature falls to 57°. At 48°, the 
clustered bees begin buzzing to generate heat. 
Eighty-five degrees is the best working 
temperature for bees; at this degree they also 
are very gentle, but at temperatures below 
70° they are. very irritable and will attack 
man without provocation. 

Ants do not emerge from their subter- 
ranean dens until the temperature has risen 
to 55°, and they return home when it reaches 
105°. It is said that there are species of ants 
in Arizona, however, that remain active at 
temperatures above 105°. 

At 40° all insects are silent, and at 33° 
or 34° our insect thermometer ceases to 
register because all the insects are helpless. 





—J. HENRYETTE HALLENBECK. 














CHANCES FOR PICTURES EVERYWHERE 


In camp, at home, wherever you go, you'll 
find hundreds of scenes that were just meant 
to be photographed. And while you’re get- 
ting such snapshots you can be earning your 
Photography Merit Badge. 


















Win Your Photography 
Merit Badge This Year 


















It’s Easy to Meet the Requirements with This 
New Kodak, Made Especially for Boy Scouts 


The Boy Scout Kodak is durably 
made and a dependable picture- 
maker. Easy to carry and easy to 
use. See it, at your Kodak dealer’s 
or Boy Scout outfitter’s. 


OFFICIAL KODAK, Only $6 


bia the requirements for earning the Photography Merit 

Badge simplified—and with the handy little Boy Scout Kodak 
to help you meet them—there’s no reason why you can’t win this 
honor this year. You'll find it endless fun, and the extra knowledge 
of photography that you acquire will stand you in good stead. 


Kodak Approved at Headquarters 


By arrangement with National Headquarters of your organization, 
the Boy Scout Kodak was designed especially for you. It comes in the 
approved shade of olive drab like your uniform, with case to match. 
Camera and case bear the Boy Scout insignia, beautifully embossed. 

You will find this official Boy Scout Kodak convenient to carry on 
the hike, as the case has a slit through which to run your belt. Both 
camera and case are finished to resist rough weather and hard wear. 
Picture size is 1% x 2% inches. The price of camera and case together 
is only $6. Ask your Kodak dealer or your Boy Scout outfitter. 


Here’s Your Own Special Album 


An ideal companion for the official 
Kodak is the handsome Boy Scout Al- 
bum. Bearing your official emblem on 
its heavy gray woody-looking cover, 
it provides fifty 7x 11-inch leaves for 
keeping your picture exploits. Boy 
Scout Album sells for $1.50. Ask your 
Kodak dealer to show you these two 
officially approved items. They'll not only give you more pleasure 
from your Boy Scout life today, but will provide an interesting 
record for enjoyment in years to come. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, The Kodak City 
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NEED A RACKET? 







There'll be lots of time for tennis before 
Fall, and you'll want a smashing, driving, 
punishment-taking racket to help you do 
your stuff. The D & M Collegian is all of 
that and more! It balances just right and 
is a perfect beauty for looks. And best of 
all, it costs only $5.00. We'll send it direct 
to you if your sporting goods dealer can’t 
furnish the D & M Collegian. 


OR GOLF CLUBS? 





















If you're willing to lower your score by 
about six strokes, and don’t mind being 
the envy of the gang, here’s how! D & M 
Wentworth Woods and Irons look like a 
million and play like two! You'll be proud 
of ’em in any company. Expensive? 
Hardly! $3.00 for matched Irons, $4.50 
and $5.50 for Woods. Send for new D & M 
Golf Booklet. 
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Athletic Goods 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


See if your sports dealer has this 
D & M equipment, If not, we'll 
ship direct to you. You'll want 
the free D & M Golf Booklet 
and Catalog anyway. Use 
the coupon now. 








ATHLETIC GOODS 
5 





Tae Draper-Maynarp Co. 

Dept. B-6 Plymouth, N. H. 

( ) Here’s $5 for a D & M Collegian 
( ) Please send free Golf Booklet 

( ) Please send new D & M Catalog 




































>| Puziz lecraft? 





HIS month’s contributions form a series 

of surprises, for some of our Scouts, cer- 
tainly. The prize puzzles, you will notice, all 
relate to the present month and, singularly 
enough, they were not offered two or three 
months ago; all came too late for last June. 

Well, the cash prizes may be just as wel- 
come now—who can tell? And anyone 
making fun of the letter ““N” in the jolly 
June “*Cross-word”’ will be sent to the guard- 
house at once! 

Address all puzzles and puzzle answers to 
PuzzLecrart, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


John Seaquist, $3. John Nestel, $2. 
William I. Austin, $2. 


Charade 


My /first is hard and flinty, too; 
My last we often bend; 
My whole, a man so much beloved 
We all must mourn his end. 
Puitip Nasu. 


A June Cross-word 
(Prize Puzzle) 





_ Across: 2. A pronoun 
1. Nothing 3. To jump 


4. A jolly season 4. A chronic in- 
10. Where that sea- valid 
son is often 5. Company 
passed 6. The indigo plant 
i4. Consumed 7. Topographical 
15. A number Engineers 
16. A quick blow 8. Either 
17. Also 9. Artless 
18. Our country 11. A preposition 
19. Behold 12. To swab 
22. Postscript 13. Place 
23. An interjection 20. A farm animal 
28. Myself 21. An Indian tribe 
29. Jealousy 24. A fine city 
30. Farewell 25. Lincoln was call- 


33. A preposition ed this, with 

34. Doctor “Great” be- 

35. A negative fore it 

37. Did youevercall 26. Amusements 
your head by 27. A compound of 
this name? cyanogen with 

39. Piece of furniture a metallic ele- 


41. Ancestor of the ment 
Ionians $1. To achieve 
42. Theodore 32. A printer’s 
44. In a heap measure 
48. To peel 36. An exclamation 
49. A parent 37. British India 
50. A verb 38. Scouts apply 
52. An exclamation this adjective 
58. Calvin’s _ birth- to many of 
place our stories 
54. Trim 40. An insect 
56. A character in 43. Almost every 


Little Women reader is this 
58. A black bird is 45. A pronoun 
said to have 46. A verb 
pronounced 47. A name _ we 
this word sev- honor in the 
eral times Scout world 
61. The man who 51. Thus 
stated the 52. An exclamation 


above 55. Taut 
63. Preposition 56. A tiny stream 
65. Within of water 
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66. A State (abbr.) 57. Leave 


67. A vase 59. Additional 
69. To inquire 60. Rhode Island 
71. Professional 62. To disclose 
(abbr.) 64. To cook in hot 
73. A pronoun lard 
74. A symbol 68. Notary Public 
75. Essential parts 70. Knights of 
Labor 
Down: 71. Postmaster 
1. Seasickness will 72. Over 
do this JOHN SEAQUIST. 


An Ornithological King’s Move 
(Prize Puzzle) 












































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Biu B/I|W/A/R 
9 10 1 12 13 14 15 16 
GtLEi Blo wi Vl BITE 
a7 | | i9| 2] 2.) 22) 23 | 2 
R|D O|W/|RI|E/R 
“25 | 2 | 27 | 28] 29] 30 | 31 | 32° 
Ki/c{/o/|/DI|o/;E/]OoO([R 
33 | 341 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40. 
E}|E/P/B{L/I V/E|I 

a | 4a2| 3 | 441 451 41 47 | 4) 
R/H|O|K{IN/| UTI O 

4 | 5o| 51 | 52 | 53 | 54] 55 | 56 
TIR|I|BIW/]R/] S/FIL 
“s7 | 58 | 591 6 | o | o2| 63 | 64 
U|S|H/I|EINIW/I/E 








By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of ten birds may be spelled out. The path 
from one name to another is continuous. 
—Wituiam I. Austin. 


Word-square 
1. Recompense. 2. A servile favorite. 
3. To make possible. 4. To eat in small 
bits. 5. It takes four quarters to make this. 
6. Taunts.—R. E. Ler 


Letter Additions 


Add one letter at the beginning of each of 
the following words, so as to make eleven 
new words. The letters to be added spell 
an annual celebration. 


lie & Mit. 8: All, 4 Bey. _ &. 
Oar. 6. Con. 7. Bet. 8. Aid. 9. Are. 
10. Far. 11. Our.—Harotp Bices. 


Answers to May Puzzles 


Cross-words: 
3. Vermont. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC: 
1. Chicago. 2. Ontario. 


4. Ecuador. 5. Rumania. 6. England. 
7. Detroit. 8. Whitney. 9. Albania. 
10. Germany. 11. Orinoco. 12. Nigeria. 
Initials. Covered Wagon. From 1 to 9, 


Argentina; 10 to 17, Michigan; 18 to 19, Ur; 
20 to 24, Italy; 25 to 28, Reno; 29 to 32, 
Troy; 33 to 36, Etna; 37 to 41, Idaho; 42 to 
47, Guinea; 48 to 55, Manitoba; 56 to 60, 
India; 61 to 67, Morocco. 

CHARADE. Per-son-al. 

Novet Squares. Across: I. Seen, 
tale, asks, best. II. Nice, odor, tear, eats. 
III. Acts, dare, area, meet. 


“Bar” Puzzie. 1. Barbed. 2. Bar- 
berry. 3. Bargain. 4. Baron. 5. Bar- 
rage. 6. Barred. 7. Barrow. 8. Bar-room. 

Enpiess Cuan. 1. Never. 2. Error. 
3. Ordain. 4. Include. 5. Decatur. 
6. Urges. 7. Especial. 8. Almost. 
9. Steam. 10. Amice. 11. Cedar. 12. Ar- 
rive. 13. Velvet. 14. Etude. 15. De- 


cline. 16. Nervous. 17. Usage. 18. Ger- 
man. 19. Animated. 20. Edison. 21. 
Onager. 22. Ermine. 23. Nectar. 24. 
Arrest. 25. Stave. 26. Vegetable. 27. 
Level. 28. Elate. 29. Teach. 30. Chime. 
$1. Medal. 932. Alive. 33. Verse. 34. 
Seine. 


A Buater’s Cauis. Begin at 52, Taps; 
28. Assembly; 24. Reveille. 47. First; 
63. Retreat; 59. Mess; 49. Recall; 5. Drill; 
4. Fatigue; 10. Church; 44. Fire. 
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Now you CAN 
MAKE MONEY EASILY! 


Finding lawns to mow during vacation is 
always easy. And mowing them can be easy 
too, if you keep your lawn-mower sharp 
and well-oiled with 3-in-One. 

Three-in-One does three important things 
at once to take most of the hard pushing 
out of the job. It cleans the old gummy 
oil from the bearings. It oils them, so they 
work without coaxing. And because it 
keeps rust off the blades, your mower 
stops its constant “sticking.” To do all 
these jobs at once, 3-in-One is blended from 
three different oils. That’s why no ordinary 
oil can do them as well. 

Whenever you use 3-in-One Oil it cleans, 
oils and protects. Your bicycle, tools, 
roller skates and gun need it regularly. So 
use it often; you’ll be glad you did. 

Handy cans and bottles; all good stores. 
Write today for generous free sample and 
“Dictionary of Uses.”’ 


THREE - IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 218 
170 Varick Street, New York 
260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Que. 


3in-One Oil 


_PREVENTS “RUST | 


You can be quickly helped, if you 


STAMMER 


I relieved myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 
The story of my suffering and relief will interest you. 
Send 10 cents for my 279-page book. B. N. BOGUE, 


11192 Bogue Bldg, 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind, 




















IF YOU WERE A 
TIMBER-CRUISER ... 





paddling past miles of forest each day . . 
camping alone at night, with a roaring fire 

@ and a rifle to keep the wolves away .. . you 
would have an Old Town Canoe, like most 
men who work their way in the wilderness. 
Miners, loggers, and explorers usually take 
Old Towns. Because Old Towns are wood- 
and-canvas cousins to the Indians’ famous 
birch-bark. The same canoe-lines that made 
skilful paddlers of the Indians are yours in 
an Old Town! 

Send for free catalog. It shows paddling, 
sailing, and square-stern canoes. As low as 
$70. Also rowboats; dinghies; big, fast, sea- 
worthy, all-wood, outboard family-boats; and 
speedy step-planes. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 296 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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Delt melticl hamie) 
WEAR 
GRO-CORDS FELLA” 


“When anything is officially adopted by 
the Boy Scouts of America, as Gro-Cords 
have been, you can bet it’s good. Believe 
me, I never had soles and heels wear half 
as long as Gro-Cords do. 

“Look at that toe, Bill! Itll take lots of 
tough climbing to wear #t out. And, say 
buddy, before I began wearing Non-slip 
Gro-Cords, I used to slip all over the place. 
Now I never slip—not even on the wettest 
grass or steepest hill. It is really marvelous 
how sure-gripping all those cord ends 
make Gro-Cords. 

“Insist your next pair of shoes has Gro- 
Cord Kicker Toe Soles and Heels. And 
don’t let anyone kid you some other 
kind is as good. Only Gro-Cords wear 
like a good cord tire; because only 
Gro-Cords are made of real tire cords 
embedded ON END in live rubber.” 
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Officially Adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America 


LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. Lima, Ohio 
Protected by Numerous Patents 
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Get ‘*The Shooter's Art” at 
FREE once—tells how to hold aim 

and handle @ifles; helps you 
guide others in correct knowledge of guns. 
Gives facts that make crack shots. Gives 
safety and common sense instruction par- @ F 
entsalllike. Yours FREE! SENDNOW! “SSS 


Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 617 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

















N°? use reading farther, then! For 
1 N you know all about the greater ease 
in riding, utmost comfort—safety, that 
LOBDELLS give. 

LOBDELL Chromium-Plated RIMS 
are permanently bright, and cannot rust, 
chip or discolor. 

_ Synchronized steel-and-wood construction prevents 
tims from warping, wobbiing orside strains. 

_ Strong! Straight-grain maplewood core is encased 
in light-gage, high-carbon steelrim. 

Insist on LOBDELLS for that new bikel Your re- 


irman will also replace your present rims with 
OBDELLS. 


Mail now for Free Booklet! 


[RP @*eseee eee eseee a eae 
i The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO., 
§ Alma, Michigan (281) Republic St. 
: Please Mail Free Booklet to — 

a Name. 

: Address. 
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Boys Cant Be Wrong! 





Five Firsts 


(Continued from page 9) 


Well, there was nothing to do about it. Ex- 
cept pray, maybe—— 

There entered to the distraught coach a 
small figure, round-eyed and scared, wearing 
the black skull-cap that branded it a fresh- 
man. Over its shoulder was slung a square 
leather box. Byers recognized in this indi- 
vidual a first-year “heeler” for the University 
Illustrated, a despised being, a cadger of 
favors from coaches and captains, a person 
who went about the world with his face 
buried in the bellows of a Graflex, eternally 
snapping shutters at this or that notable 
event or individual. 

“Mr. Byers!” squeaked this invader of 
privacy. “Oh, Mr. Byers!” 

“*Well—what?” Con was short and fierce. 

“Oh, Mr. Byers, I—I lost my badge, and 
they won’t let me on the field without it, 
and—and—I’m assigned to this meet, and 
if I don’t get the pictures 9 

“Oh, for the love of Mike!” The idea of 
bothering the head coach with this! Who was 
this insect, to force his way into the sacred 
locker-room and squall his troubles into the 
ear of a man already worried to death? 
Byers drew in his breath to blast the pre- 
sumptuous one where he stood. The locker- 
room paused to listen to the outburst that 
should crush the freshman to a pulp. Rub- 
bers stopped their manipulations, and Tim 
Healy waited with a roll of tape half unwound 
in his hand. Adolphus showed all his white 
teeth in an anticipatory grin. 








Bit instead of the expected flood of in- 
vective there came a laugh, a rather un- 
pleasant laugh. Byers had taken thought 
during the interval of waiting. What was 
the use? He could scare this fledgling out 
of a year’s growth by one yell at him, but— 
oh, hang it all, there was no sense in it. 
After all, the freshman was trying to hang 
onto his job. It probably seemed as im- 
portant to him as winning the meet to Byers. 
Instead of exploding, the coach growled. 

“I suppose the Illustrated board think 
I've got nothing to do but dry-nurse their 
freshmen every time they fall down on a pic- 
ture,’ rumbled Byers. ‘“‘Hey, Tim! Get 
a badge—a big badge—any old badge?” 

Adolphus went over and joined Tim as the 
latter began to delve into his miraculous bag. 

**Hyah’s one!” cried Adolphus. He waved 
triumphantly a broad ribbon in the Uni- 
versity colors, with FIELD JUDGE stamped 
down its length in gilt letters. ‘Hyah— 
lemme decorate ’is button-pokin’ camera- 
shooter.”” He grabbed the terrified freshman 
and pinned the badge to his lapel. ‘Dah, 
now—you is sollumly made a membah of de 
ancient an’ hon’able ordah of crap-shooters, 
an’—an’—” Adolphus’ invention gave out. 
Byers cut short the scene. 

“Hey you hammer-throwers—give this 
bird the bum’s rush!” 

The freshman made a move to escape, but 
was seized by two half-naked giants and 
tossed bodily out the door, his camera trail- 
ing behind him on its strap. He hit the grass 
with a thud, picked himself up, and scurried 
away toward the track. In the locker-room 
men laughed. The interlude took away the 
air of strain. Adolphus haw-hawed especially 
loudly, slapping a resounding thigh. 

“*Yah-huh-huh-huh! See ’at boy go shoot- 
in’ thoo de air—yasso, Mistuh Byers. Ise 
a-rubbin’ ’is man ’thin a ninch o’ his life!” 

Moans from the prostrate victim on the 
table attested the truth of this last statement. 
““Dog-gone it, Acidophilus, what you tryin’ 
to do? Yank out my spine by the roots?” 
That was Newt Barker, who not long since 
had twisted his lean body over twelve feet 
eight inches to win the pole-vault. 

“Don’t bust him, Adolphus,” said Con. 
““We need him for next year.” Outside he 
heard the crack of a pistol and a quick roar 
from the stands. That was the mile starting. 
Next year! In something over four minutes 
now he’d know the worst. Each event that 
was run off was the worst. He wanted above 
everything to go out and watch the runners 
as they swept around the track, to see that 
his instructions were being followed, to 
shout directions. He thought again of the 
football coach. It would be grand if he, 
Con, could call for time out about the mid- 
dle of the second lap, take out a runner and 
put in a fresh, unbreathed substitute. And 
now everything depended on one man’s legs 
and the chance that the oldest gag in the 
world would work. He called to Adolphus, 

(Concluded on page 66) 













































“A Scout 


is thrifty” 











Right here, fellows, is where all this 
thrift business starts—with the uni- 
form and equipment that you need 
to get the biggest fun out of scouting. 

And boy, from now on you can have 
everything in the official catalog, and 
still be a shining example of Scout 
Law No. 9. 

How come? Why because it’s all 
free, down to the last detachable shirt 
button—everything except insignia 
and badges of merit. 

And all you have to do is save the 
blue-and-white labels from cans of 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk! 

Tell your mother about this new, 
easy plan. You'll get lots of help from 
everyone, once people know that you 
are saving these valuable premium 
labels. 

There are plenty of good reasons, 
too, why Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
should be even more widely used than 
it is at present. 

There isn’t a cleaner, purer, more 
wholesome milk than Libby’s on the 
market today. Over half the water 
has been removed by evaporation to 


WwW 
Get all your equipment 


Y rree with this plan! 










make every drop of it double rich. 

Leading specialists prescribe evapo- 
rated milk for babies, because it is so 
safe, so nourishing, and so easy to 
digest. 

Good cooks everywhere use Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk for greater richness 
and finer flavor. 

Remember to pack Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk on your next hike! 

Mail the coupon below and we'll 
start you off with a certificate worth 
10 Libby labels. We'll send along our 
premium catalog, too. 

Start saving now, so you'll have 
everything you need in time for the 
summer hikes and rallies. 

Get the rest of your troop all pepped 
up on this idea, you can all save for 
troop equipment, too! 

In some places there are laws against 
premiums. This label redemption 
offer is not good where such laws are 
in effect. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
Chicago 


WORTH 10 PREMIUM LABELS FROM TALL CANS! ZS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Address: Libby, M€Neill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-6, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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; By J. Allen Morris ¥ * 
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2 M* FRESHMAN year had ended and Bors LIFE cooperating with and in good health when I commence grac 
} vacation was nearing its close when I the J. C. Penney Foundation teaching. T 
3 decided definitely that, on reentering college d sweden 2 V. _ My work as leader of a Scout Troop has teac 
2 in October, I would begin studying to be a offe red a first prize in a Voca- gu conclusive evidence that I have a satis- stan 
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> . y me betw 14 4 : ‘ r po ful, 
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‘ essays on each of the more important pro- cations, namely a working boy, a- of these qualities will be useful to me in my fron 
3 fessions, written by men eminently success- high school boy and a college boy, work as teacher. boo! 
2 ful in their chosen fields. Of primary im- Cale” Olin onhead ~ Se . 
ns portance to me was a section directly con- were ICONS, ee Winning essay T° GIVE a description of the profession of 
2 cerned with choosing one’s vocation by in the college class, printed here, _™ teaching in its entirety is obviously an 
bd systematic analysis. Before making a was won by an Eagle Scout who impossibility. Moreover, there is no point 
s : P , y g : : . as 
2 definite choice of a vocation, there are several in 1930 won a Harmon Award in attempting such a description here. As 
: important factors which must first be given ° di I feel, however, that there are several out- 
$ careful consideration. Scholarship. _—The Editors. standing phases of teaching which are of in- 14 
> One must realize that vocation is deter- terest to a prospective teacher, I am including : 
. mined by _ , power and proclivities of the pe eae vonpee 4 _for high: a rf ¢ a we Pan Nias m 
4 individual. A simple quotation expresses school journalists. ese activities pla e first factor is the importance of teach- 
3 this thought concisely, “You can do best me in close contact with the most successful ing to society. Every student of history sa 
r 8 y: . . 8 y . . 7 turr 
$ what you like best to do.” teachers in the school, and I thus obtained _ knows that the education of youth will always the 
2 One should select four professions which _aclearly defined understanding of the lifeand have a Hyer ge pam gae am Se wel- F 
. seem most attractive; next, a good book’on _ duties of a teacher. fare and policies of our nation. Statistics tn 
» Py ° . . . g 
4 vocational guidance should be secured from prove conclusively that education is no 
. school, college, or public library, and utilized SCOUTING has also been of great as- static thing; a continued increase in the s 
$ % in making a careful comparison of the four sistance to me in choosing my vocation. _ forces combatting illiteracy in the United ein 
3 a — professions, and a personal survey of one’s _I have been connected with the Scout or- _ States is inevitable. The benefits to society jus 
$ fi abilities and qualifications for success in the ganization for over four years. My ex- derived from — are me numerous pow 
$ selected vocation. One of the four pro- _ periences as a Patrol Leader and, later, as for treatment here and are clearly manifest 
2 b ! fessions will stand out as the most logical acting Scoutmaster, have given me an under- _ to anyone interested enough to observe and ” 
2 e re Ss e for further investigation. standing of boy nature and a desire to con- consider them. ‘off 
8 y make useful and delightful articles One must now make more specific inquiries tinue the constructive work which is being The second point to be considered is the Sal 
2 Boy s! like thesoheaat Sal frogs, squirrels, etc, | about this outstanding profession. Should done throughout our nation by Scout leaders. permanence of the job; fortunately, teaching aa 
2 Yes sir, right at your own work-bench, you can it be teaching (as in my case), one must then One of my reasons for choosing to become a is fairly permanent. Good teachers are tho 
9 ee er eee ee ask one’s favorite and most successful teach- _ teacher is that I shall be able to continue _ needed and are urged to become a fixed part pas 
3 ean make goed. monty, tool ers for their opinions about their work, for © my Scout work in conjunction with school _ of the social and religious life of the com- S 
@ LEARN TARIOEAMY. Mount time an idea of what duties and responsibilities work. Two years’ work as Troop Scribe, the munity in which they teach. The wandering 0 
5 and make them into rugs and robes. Dec- it entails, for an estimate of the chances of _ earning of Merit Badges to become an Eagle _ teacher is no longer desired. A teacher who exp 
3 } Pa yA J aie meaniiee the tak advancement, increase in wages, and so on Scout, contact with Merit Badge examiners, makes himself invaluable to his school and Boe 
2 We show you how. Boy Scouts, eam your indefinitely. They will gladly cooperate summers spent at a Scout camp, all helped _ respected in his community can be fairly pas 
@ Taxidermy merit ba _ eye with anyone who really has the qualities build up a foundation for selecting teaching _ sure of retaining his position. Advancement 1 
$ FREE BOOK. this free book that needed to become a teacher. as my proper profession. is slow and even ability gives no assurance — 
& Pendichs of Wall. come nites hee After doing these things, one will have a For two years, I have served as an ex- of rapid promotion; time and experience Wa 
© free, Send the Coupon. State your age. fairly concrete impression of the advantages §aminer in we setae Red —— oe largely _— progres sion. The pay . not the 
: and disadvantages of the chosen profession _ service. During this time it has nmy high. There is little opportunity for a ; 
$ n. ay Senoo! at, Tenterny and can make one’s decision accordingly. privilege to attend two camps, where I teacher to become wealthy. Und er the = 
ow gh tl es After I had done this, I decided toenumerate _ assisted in training boys in swimming and _ present economic system, such a condition is hi 
} “How to Mount Game,” telling§ | the more important influences which had life-saving. Last summer, at Camp French _ inevitable and is accepted by those entering . 
OLN) how I can team ‘Taxidermy by mail helped me i maki decisi Broad (Brevard, N. C.), I taught a small the teaching profession. Teaching supplies a higl 
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a : Name noes First, of course, comes the vocational group of students who needed coaching in comfortable living but very little more. It al 
er guidance book; then, my work in school and _ high-school English. While at camp, I was __ has one advantage worth consideration—the Pa 
college, in Boy Scout and Red Cross work, and, surrounded by teachers from several States. _ possibility of preliminary training before be- af 
finally, the influence of my friends in the teach- From them I received useful suggestions and —_—cominga paid instructor, in order to “try out” 1 
ing profession. My school work has always _ ideas about teaching. Their friendship was _ one’s ability and liking for the work. My main 
been considered satisfactory, my best marks an important factor in confirming my work as acting Scoutmaster, as a Red Cross - 
bei 2 ts deal Gen Pa. deaisdom to becemns'o tacshen i d mp counselor, afforded - 
being secured in classical subjects, English, ecision to become cher. examiner and as a ca 4 e dies 
French, and Latin. While in high school, I As my reasons for “preferring to be a this desirable experience. The two months fiek 
took part in a few of the extra-curricular teacher” can be expressed by a systematic spent in teaching in the camp summer school the 
activities, serving as honorary reporterforthe discussion of teaching from the point of view gave me a much clearer conception of the hers 
and Fly school paper and as business manager of the _ of one who intends to — wry ene ea | duties incumbent wane oo of — of get 
EA EA dramatic association. In my senior year, I I shall follow the same line of reasoning high-school age and a better understanding tha 
the ID L . GLET was selected to deliver the Latin Salutatory employed in making my decision. I first of the responsibilities involved. Because of a: 
spielen pte og Pa ate for the graduation exercises, wasfeatureeditor | outlined my abilities. I have always been this preliminary work, I am now even more is, j 
—— or Outfit of the Argus, and was one of the four charter _—_ considered a good student. My marks are _ firmly convinced that teaching is the profes- dis 
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essential 0 ae asa a I a — no wg poor or — hazards. < tha 
a six-months’ course in physical culture. though the work is, to a large extent, sed- plu 
From the results obtained in the first three  entary, teachers have enough leisure time lt 
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ercise and correct living. To the inex- pas 
perienced teacher, there is a possible danger of Ps 
overstrain from too much research work. In pa 
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or retiring funds, granted to teachers. Per- 
haps this will be remedied in some future age. 
The cost of preparation varies so widely 
that it cannot be expressed in definite figures. 
In most States, the greatest expense is in- 
cluded in college tuition and the cost of 
graduate work. 

There are too many types of successful 
teachers for me to try to set any specific 
standard for the “ideal teacher.”” As a rule, 
however, a successful teacher should be tact- 
ful, optimistic, intelligent. He should have 
a fine sense of humor, an interesting person- 
ality, a spirit of cooperation, a desire to suc- 
ceed in every phase of his work and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of boy nature gained 
from actual experience rather than from 
books. He must be interested in children 





and have an unlimited supply of patience. He 
must be of good character. Finally, he must 
be in good health, for poor health is an almost 
insuperable obstacle to success. 

The advantages of the teaching profession 
are not numerous but there are enough to 
cause me to be satisfied with my choice of a 
life-work. Summed up very briefly: teaching 
is a clean, respectable, fairly permanent 
profession. It offers intellectual stimulation, 
regular hours, a certain amount of leisure 
time, a summer vacation, a lack of undue 
physical and mental hazards, and an assur- 
ance of a comfortable living. With these I 
have contrasted the disadvantages and, after 
careful comparison and consideration of 
them, I have definitely decided that I shall 
become a teacher 


Air Mail Pilot 


(Concluded from page 19) 


' And—it worked! She took off all right on 
the next try. 

The engine was so light, with so little 
power, that even the extra drag of hard- 
turning wheels had kept us from getting off 
the ground. 

From some experimental radiophone work 
I got to performance-testing of new-model 
planes for the Boeing Company. 

Everything had changed since the old 
army-testing days. These new planes were 
sturdier, faster, more reliable and far more 
powerful than the planes of even half a 
dozen years earlier. 

In one new pursuit plane, in 1929, I took 
off and climbed to 10,000 feet, and was 
back on the field again, safe and sound and 
at a standstill, inside of five minutes—even 
though the up-and-down distance alone was 
nearly four miles! 

Still there were plenty of thrills. 

Once, for example, I got a brand-new 
experience out of a ceiling-test on one of the 
Boeing pursuit ships that—well, here’s the 
account: 

The Boeing proving-ground is a small field 
known as Sand Point, at one end of Lake 
Washington, outside of Seattle. Les Towers, 
the regular test-pilot, who has been with the 
company longer than almost anyone else, 
was in China at the time, so I took his place. 
I had already become familiar with the little, 
high-speed pursuit-ship we were trying out. 
We wanted to hurry the performance-testing 
along as fast as possible and deliver the ship 
to the army for their official tryouts. I dressed 
in furs for the ceiling test, and started up. 

The plane climbed 3,000 feet the first 
minute, and about 1,500 the next. By the 
time I was up in the cold around 15,000 feet, 
circling around over the little Sand Point 
field down there below at the end of the lake, 
the ship was still climbing about 500 feet a 
minute. The rate of climb, of course, was 
getting less all the time. It’s an odd thing 
that it takes almost any plane, no matter 
what its speed is or how powerful the motor 
is, just about an hour to reach its ceiling—to 
climb, that is, just as high as it will go. 

At 18,000 feet I decided I'd start sucking 
oxygen, and put the tube in my mouth. 

Then I found that I was getting too much 
oxygen. In regulating the flow, to correct 
a stoppage of the day before, they had left 
it too free. But that wasn’t so bad; I figured 
that as long as I had enough oxygen the sur- 
plus wouldn’t hurt me any, and kept on up. 
I tried to adjust the regulator, of course, but 
couldn’t doit. By the time I gave it up I was 
past 20,000 feet. The temperature there was 
about 15 degrees below zero, although it was 
a comfortably warm day on the ground. 

Up to 25,000 feet everything was all right. 
The supercharger enabled the motor to pull 
the ship up higher and higher. Then, at 
27,000 feet, my goggles froze. 

At high altitudes moisture is usually forced 
through the skin by the reduction of atmos- 
pheric pressure outside the body. When 
this happens around the eyes the moisture 
is likely to film over the lenses of the goggles, 
and freeze. That was what happened to me. 
I could hardly see to read my instruments. 








By bending forward to get my head close to 
the instrument board, I managed to make 
out that I was 29,000 feet up, still climbing, 
and that the temperature had dropped to 
38 degrees below zero. 

It got harder and harder to read the 
figures on that altimeter. Finally I managed 
to make them out again. Instead of showing 
29,500 to 30,000 feet, they showed 22,000! 

Something all wrong! The altimeter said 
I was a mile and a half lower than I had 
been a second or so ago! 

Gradually I realized that a whole lot of 
things were wrong! It was as though I 
were waking up out of a bad dream—and 
the dream was still going on! I was almost 
hanging over the controls, and the nose of 
the ship was pointed straight at the ground, 
with the throttle still wide open! I pushed 
myself back away from the stick and man- 
aged to level out—at 18,000 feet! 

After I got back to the ground everybody 
crowded around and wanted to know if I 
was all right, and what in the world had 
happened. 

The plane had disappeared into the sky, 
of course, at 16,000 feet or so, too far up to 
see with the naked eye. Then, quite a while 
later, the men on the field suddenly heard 
the shriek of a falling ship. They told me 
it was louder than any other they'd ever 
heard. They held their breath and watched 
to see me drop into sight like an increasing 
black speck—but the plane didn’t show up 
at all! Instead, the shrieking stopped almost 
as suddenly as it had begun. 

What had happened was that my oxygen, 
flowing too freely, had given out suddenly 
when I was up just over 29,000 feet, and I had 
lost consciousness. My body had slumped 
over and put the pursuit ship into such a 
power-dive as has rarely, if ever, been made 
anywhere else—straight for the ground. The 
throttle, of course, stayed wide open, just as 
it had been for the climb. When I began to 
regain consciousness at 22,000 feet, I did not 
even know I had fainted, but supposed I was 
still climbing. And before I could level the 
plane out, at that tremendous straight-for-the- 
ground speed, I was down another 4,000 feet! 

In all, 11,000 feet in a single power dive 
without even knowing what it was all 
about until it was over! And none the worse 
for it, either, except that for a while, after 
I got back on the ground, I was pretty sick. 

At present I am working with some fine 
new planes that mark the rapid advance of 
aircraft design during the past two years 
—fast, low-wing monoplanes, single motored, 
capable of taking a pay-load of well towards 
a ton and a half—passengers and cargo— 
through the air at 150 miles an hour. Or, 
in a pinch, at nearly 200 miles an hour. 

That’s quite a long cry from the old army 
days, before even the water-cooled Liberty 
motors came along! But the fun of flying, 
the thrill of soaring into the air and looking 
down at the specks that are people, and the 
little boxes that are houses, and the tiny 
black bugs that are automobiles, and the 
slowly-crawling little worms that are railway 
trains—that remains almost as strong as ever. 

If you don’t believe it, try it yourself! 





How 


‘Telephone Cables 
have (,town up 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


In tHE early days of the telephone business, 
there were no cables to carry the wires between 
a man’s home or office and the telephone central 


office. All circuits were bare wires 


crossarms attached to poles or to fixtures on the 


roofs of buildings. 


As the telephone business grew, the number of 
these open wire circuits increased until it was 


seen that it would soon be impossib 
enough wires on crossarms to meet pe 
for telephone service. 


_ The idea of putting a number of insulated 
wires together in a pipe to provide a large 
number of telephone circuits within a small 


space was first tried out about 1879. 
were insulated with gutta percha. 


the best insulating material was found to be 


especially prepared paper. 


The first cables contained only a small number 
of pairs of copper wires, as the wires themselves 
were very bulky. Later, better insulating methods 
were found making it possible to increase the 


number of pairs without increasing 
the cable. The picture on the right 


idea of the various improvements which make 


it possible today to place 3636 insula 


a lead sheath cable hardly any larger than a 


man’s wrist. 
About 93 per cent of all the wire 


System is now in cables, either under ground or 


suspended in the air. 


Placing telephone wires in reliable, storm- 


resisting cables is an important part 


System's plans to give telephone users the best 


service that can be had. 
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P BoYs! 


Keep Face and Hands Clean . 
and Healthy with 


Caticura Soap 





Dept. 20K, Malden, Mass, 






Price 25c. Sample free. Address: “Cuticura,” ~ 
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accredited school. 
Junior Department organized into 
regular uniformed Boy Scout Patrols. 
NearChicago. All Athletics. Episcopal 
Foundation. Ask for Catalogue. 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 
Syeamore, Ill. 


“Be Prepared’”’ 


. for College and Life at this 
Ages 9 to 19. 








ed in beautiful colors. 
and long wear. 
YOURS—without a cent of cost. 


Join the Crowell Club and deliver three of America’s 
, best known magazines to regular, customers. 
experience necessary; we show you how to win dozens 
of dandy prizes and earn your own spending money— 
in your spare time. Act now! 


And just think! 


TH BIKE 


A RANGER MOTORBIKE—the 

you ever saw! Made by the Mead Cycle Company. 
Fully equipped with horn, headlight, rear wheel stand, 
coaster brake, and other outstanding features. Enamel- 
Built for speed, easy running, 
This bike can be 


finest bicycle 


Mail the coupon at once! 









This Speedy 
RANGER 
MOTORBIKE 
Can Be Yours 
Without Costi 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 209, 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Thayer: T want to earn MONEY and 


PRIZES. Please start me off as a salesman. 
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“Why don't you ride 
a good bicycle?” 





IVER JOHNSON 


Bicycles 


The rider of an Iver Johnson never 
has towalkhome. His bicycle will 
still be giving smooth, trouble-free 
service long after cheaply-made bi- 
cycles have gone to the junk man. 


The only bicycle in America with 
drop forgings for all vital parts 
instead of stampings—no castings 
and using high carbon seamless 
steel tubing throughout in place 
of welded or ai tubing. 


It’s good business to buy an Iver Johnson 
because it’s the safest, strongest, easiest 
riding and handsomest bicycle in Amer- 
ica—and it costs only a little more than 
cheaply made bicycles. 


21 Models, All Sizes and Striking Color 
Combinations. From $32.50 up. 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES AND 
JUNIORCYCLES (Sidewalk Cycles) 


Safest and best. As finely made as their 
big brothers, the Iver Johnson Bicycles. 
Send for illustrated Folder B in colors and 
name of nearest dealer. Will ship direct 
from factory if no agent is conveniently near. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 
Makers of 
Iver Johnson 22 Safety Rifles and Shot Guns 
Send for Folder A, 











55 E. Washington St. 


cm STERLING SILVER 


Initial Ring for Boy Scouts. State 
Initial and Size wanted. Price 
50c. Send Money order or Cash. 


MACK JEWELRY CO. 
Chicago 








Fireworks 
A Whole Day & Night 
Riot of Noise & Color 


4 AERIAL CANNONS—Fiash bombs 
that rock the air. 


6 DAY SKY BOMBS—Two terrific re- 


ports. 

12 IMPORTED CANNON | ROCKETS— 
Eo yn Sent wavelng rock 
wit 


o Tz, INCH SALUTES-- 18 boxes of 
‘aahioned tin can lifte: 


- FLASH C RACKERS not 
10,8 ach hinkies’’ but the mudern 
loud reporting light crackers. 


“tev CHASERS-— equibe | with ap ay of 
“= for a long run al ve- 


6 ‘coLoRen ROMAN CANDLES—fine 
ball candles with plenty of pep and 


wood handle you to car: 


pls 
3 SRR LIANE nee ee 
2 Vesuvius - souunanin-sastied 
ire. 


fountains of 
10 RED SPARKLERS- heavy coated, 
too. 
$ 10 GREEN SranmLens— —beautifal il- 
lumination 


ANO LOTS OF PUNK 
Send for FREE Catalog in five colors 


M. WAGNER 


Wholesale Fireworks Dept. A 
34 Park Place New York City 


2 SHOAN INI a 
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Hungary—Where the Sign of Serfdom Has Become the Symbol of Freedom 


) SPEAK of Hungary and omit mention 

of the “‘ Arvalanyhaj”’ (arvolanhoy) is to 
take the feather out of the National hat. 
The Arvalanyhaj, The Orphan Girl’s Hair, 
is a soft, wavy, very fine grass growing only 
in the Hungarian Puszta (plains). Hungary 
is an agricultural country and for centuries 
its fertile lands were under cultivation; vast 
tracts of woods were converted into wheat- 
fields by industrious farmers; there was no 
room for the Arvalanyhaj, which was classed 
as a beautiful but useless weed. In the 
thirteenth century, however, tragedy over- 
took Hungary. Mongol hoards overran the 
country and nearly annihilated the people. 
The survivors felt that it was useless to culti- 
vate crops for vandals to destroy. Thus the 
“weed” was allowed to blossom in desert 
wastes. In the sixteenth century the land 
was under cultivation again, but following 
a period of fruitful years the Turkish armies 
rose to conquer Western Europe. Hungary 
opposed the Turks and helped save the 
civilization of Europe, but at a terrible cost. 
Once more the Arvalanyhaj 
sprang from soil steeped in 
the blood of Hungary. For 
the foregoing interesting ex- 
planation of the National 
significance of the Arva- 
lanyhaj we are indebted to 
Scoutmaster Professor 
Francis Fodor of Hungary. 
As he says, “‘The plume of 
Arvalanyhaj in the Scout 
hat is a remembrance of 
desperate times.” 

Hungary has indeed suf- 
fered much. Following the 
World War its generous 
boundaries of 125,608 square 
miles (about the size of Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee) 
were reduced to 35,911 
square miles (smaller than 
Indiana); her population 
shrank from 25,000,000 to 
8,603,900. Few nations have experienced so 
much adversity during their existence, but 
the Hungarian people are brave. They are 
carrying on the traditions of Kossuth, Sze- 
chenyi and other national heroes. Hungary is 
a member of the League of Nations. 

Hungary has contributed much to the cul- 
ture of the world, many geniuses, among them 
the immortal Liszt (1811-1886), the greatest 
pianist-composer of his time—perhaps of 
all time. In his Hungarian Rhapsodies he 
captured the soul of his people, the beat of 
their hearts, the meaning of their rich folk- 
lore. His Rhapsody No. 2 is most famous 


Hungarian Scouts are 
to wear the Arvalanyhaj in 
their hats 


the Csardas, an expression of the intense 
nature of the people. It begins with a slow 
promenade, then a very lively movement, 
followed by a wild, tumultuous whirl. This 
old dance was brought into wide notice by 
Liszt. The typical national instrument of 
Hungary is the cimbalom, which is trape- 
zoidal in form and is sounded by striking 
its wire strings with two hammers padded 
on the ends. 

The people of antiquity did not fail to 
recognize the wealth of Hungary and the 
strategic position of its capital city, now 
called Budapest. In fact, before the Chris- 
tian era the Celts had founded there a city 
called Ak-ink (abundant water). Budapest 
is situated on both banks of the Danube. 
On one bank the districts of Pest cover a 
large plain; the other bank is outlined by the 
lovely hills of Buda. 

Space prevents more than mention of the 
many beautiful buildings in Budapest: the 
Academy of Science, National Musuem, Pal- 
ace of Justice, Parliament Building, Bourse, 
Royal Opera, Palace of Art, 
Museum of Agriculture, 
Museum of Industrial Art, 
and many churches, of 
which the most famous is 
the ancient Coronation 
Church, originally built in 
1255, which has been the 
scene of the coronation of 
Hungary’s kings and queens. 

The gypsies who contrib- 
uted so much to the pic- 
turesque quality of Hun- 
gary—so,ooo of them—in 
1928 were ordered to give 
up their nomadic life and 
settle down in fixed abodes; 
they must speak Hungarian 
and pay taxes; they were 
given suffrage and the right 
to own property. The cot- 
tage has taken the place of 
the caravan. 

Scouting is very active in Hungary. Ac- 
cording to figures recently received from Dr. 
F. M. deMolnar, International Commissioner 
Hungary, there are now 30,320 Scouts and 
1,287 Scoutmasters. Since 1924 there have 
been regularly organized training courses 
for Scoutmasters and in addition, training 
possibilities have been offered Patrol Leaders 
by five-day courses in Harshegy Training 
Park, near Budapest. In 1930 there were 
365 camps attended by a total of 13,000 
Scouts and Scouters. The Rovers are very 
active especially in arranging folklore hikes, 
thus helping to preserve the traditions of 
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Mi-kor fegyver a-latt jartam a 


(Theme of ancient Hungarian folk-song) 


of all rhapsodies. Liszt came of a con- 
servative family; in his later years he entered 
the priesthood and was known as Abbé Liszt, 
but in his music there is the same wild mel- 
ancholy which characterizes all Hungarian 
music and which is attributed to the influence 
of the gypsies who settled in Hungary and 
played the native music according to their 
own fancy. A distinctive feature of Hun- 
garian music is the rapid change in tempo. 
As you know, Hungarian gypsy orchestras 
play without scores before them. The leader 
plays a melody and the other apparently 
improvise on the theme, embellishing the 
motif as the mood seizes them. But the 
musicians follow the leader’s modulations of 
key and tempo perfectly and when the last 
note fades on the air the listener realizes that 
what may have seemed a riot of musical 
emotion in reality was a colorful symphonic 
composition. 

The characteristic dance of Hungary is 


kaszarnya ka-pu-ba 
An old man remembers his soldier days 


their land. And, though Hungary is inland, 
the Danube and Lake Balaton offer plenty 
of opportunity for Water Scouting. Aside 
from the Arvalanyhaj in the hat the most 
distinctive feature of the Hungarian Scout 
uniform is the cape worn in place of coat 
or mackinaw. 

The World Brotherhood of Boys is very 
popular in Hungary, for a country which has 
suffered so deeply realizes that The Great 
Eternal Plan is the Brotherhood of Man. 


OST OFFICE—Please send some letters 

in Hungarian; but, as you know, letters 
in English—in all languages—are welcome, 
and are placed just as po as the proper 
contacts can be made. Every day letters 
are received from new members thanking 
the Brotherhood for new friends; many let- 
ters come from old members saying that 
friendships formed years ago through the 
Brotherhood are still active and precious. 


For All Boys Everywhere. Send for Rules and Membership Card. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Me HASKELL 


PLYWOOD 


~ A VALUABLE 
INVESTMENT 


Better Canoe at a Lower 

Price—that’s the new 
story on the genuine Haskell 
plywood Canoe. It’s the big- 
gest canoe value of them all, 
in point of quality, beauty, 
lightness, ease of handling 
and low first cost. 


Proved by years of gruelling 
service in the hands of wil- 
derness guides, sportsmen, 
explorers and young people. Built 
to stand the gaff with utmost 
safety to passengers and load. 


balance on 
asy terms 


If you are considering buying any 
canoe, wait until you’ve seen the 
entire Haskell story. We'll send 
it to you FREE for the asking. 
WRITE US TODAY! 


HASKELL BOAT CO. 
116 [ LUDINGTON ST 
LUDINGTON- MICHIGAN-~§& 





The New Model E 
WOLLENSAK 


“BIASCOUPE” 
Unequaled Binocular Value . 
eis only 4% oO speck 
.  waiekt 
~ 


6 -“ 
- Wo ooderful | illumination » 
Choice of 6 colors: green, mahogany, oak, black, 
orange and black, and red and black. 
Biascope is unequaled for field sports, hunting, 
fishing, hiking, motoring, yachting, or any place 
else in the out-of-doors. Distant objects seen 
brilliantly and clearly six times nearer. 


At your dealer or a postpaid . 
Money back guaran 


Catalog free. min. « 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
830 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
Lens problems our specialty 


+ $5.00. 

















CELEBRATE 


“4th of July” 
THEBRAZELWAY 


Fireworks = ‘tr $2.00 


Office. 
must — Sap | fh... pee express. Send 
for — book sho ities and fireworks. 
BRAZEL NOVEL ELTY MFG. Ci MFG, Co., “108 “Apple St., Cin’ti, O. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout World 


(Concluded from page 23) 


prought safely to shore. In 1920 Lord 
Hampton received the award of the Silver 
Wolf, the British Scout decoration for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Boys and comparable 
to the American Scout decoration of the 
Silver Buffalo. 


Philadelphia Merit Badge Show 
ONE of the most interesting Merit Badge 

shows of which I have heard this year 
was that of the Philadelphia Council, held 
at the First Regiment Armory, in Phila- 
delphia, from March 26-28, inclusive. This 
was a most interesting exhibit, set up in 
sixty-six booths with demonstrations of many 
of the outstanding Merit Badge activities. 
Literally thousands of boys were enabled to 
participate in the show on the three nights, 
not only in the activities carried on in the 
several booths but through the program of 
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came from the “‘ground beloved by George 
Washington and will flourish on the site 
which he helped to select for the seat of 
Government of the United States.” 

Besides the Chief Scout Executive, the 
actual planting of the tree was done by a 
selected group of Scouts from Alexandria, 
Va., near to which Mt. Vernon stands. 
Others who participated in the tree planting 
were Mr. G. H. Collingwood, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Nut Tree-planting 
project, and Representative Sol Bloom, asso- 
ciate director of the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, whose 
researches have clearly indicated the interest 
which George Washington himself had in the 
planting of walnut trees on the grounds at 
Mt. Vernon, as he explained in an interesting 
and inspiring address delivered upon this 
occasion. Others were Mrs. Alice H. Rich- 
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demonstrations given on the floor of the 
armory. The demonstrations were brought 
to a colorful climax by a flag pageant, with 
150 troops with massed standards partici- 
pating. One of the most interesting booths 
was a miniature mine with ore cars, Scout 
miners and an assay office. Other booths 
which attracted the attention of the thou- 
sands of visitors to the armory weré those 
devoted to pioneering, chemistry and to 
radio and electrical engineering. Sea Scouts 
gave demonstrations from the deck of a 
miniature vessel. Another striking exhibit 
was one in which the making of model air- 
planes and larger aircraft was shown. An 
interesting activity of the show was the work 
of a safety committee which was in continual 
command of conditions on the floor of the 
armory, policing the building with the help 
of several troops of Scouts each evening. 


International Tree Planting Project 


THE Chief Scout Executive was recently 
honored with an invitation to participate 
officially in the initiation of the International 
NutTree-planting program under the auspices 
of the National Nut Tree-planting project 
in cooperation with the United States George 
Washington. Bicentennial Commission. As 
many of the readers of Boys’ Lirr know,a tree- 
planting project has been established very 
fittingly as one of the memorial measures in 
connection with the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton, which falls next year. George Wash- 
ington was a great outdoors man. We rightly 
revere him as one of the great Scouts of the 
eighteenth century, and no memorial that I 
can think of is more appropriate for the great 
leader who was the Father of His Country 
than the planting of trees. I am quite sure he 
would feel very proud could he know of the fine 
project that has been initiated in his name. 

The International Nut Tree-planting pro- 
gram, which is sponsored by the Boy Scouts 
of America, United States Department of 
Agriculture, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association, the conservation-minded men 
and women of national reputation, proposes 
the planting of an American walnut seed 
gathered from the trees at Mt. Vernon in the 
grounds of each one of the thirty-two Ameri- 
can embassies and legations of America in 
foreign lands. The nuts will be planted this 
year, and in 1932 the young trees will be 
dedicated in connection with the George 
Washington celebration. 

On Monday, April 20th, the project was 
formally launched with the planting of a 
Scion of one of the Mt. Vernon walnut trees 
on the west grounds of the Capitol. This 
Was singularly fitting as the walnut sapling 
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Boy Scouts of Philadelphia conduct mining operations at their annual circus 


ards, regent of the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, by whom the tree was presented; 
Dr. A. F. Woods of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Mrs. C. A. Finley, Chairman 
of Conservation, D. A. R., and Mrs. George 
O. Gillingham of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the latter of whom marked 
the tree with its official designation. 


Presents Plaques to President 

(THOUSAN DS of Boy Scouts who last year 

participated in one way or another in the 
anniversary of the opening of the Oregon 
Trail, and particularly of the great cele- 
bration at Independer.t Kock, Wyo., will be 
interested to know that the work which they 
did so much to advance is going forward 
with zeal and that active steps are being 
taken to mark the historic spots along the 
trail. Recently the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association designated Boy Scout Troop 
No. 21 of Woodmere, L. L., to call upon 
President Hoover and present, on behalf of 
the Association, two bronze plaques. This 
Troop was selected because of its services in 
placing the first official marker on the Oregon 
Trail last summer. The occasion of the 
presentation to President Hoover was the 
seventy-first anniversary of the start of the 
“pony express” across the plains from St. 
Joseph, Mo., on April 3, 1860, with Sacra- 
mento, Calif., as its destination, and the 
start of the eastbound “‘pony express” from 
the Pacific Coast. Plaques similar to those 
presented to the President will mark the 
stations on the “pony express” route and 
many historic spots along the Oregon Trail. 
The Troop visited Washington in company 
with Charles A. Hewlett, its Scoutmaster, 
and the presentation was made by Eagle 
Scout Gerard Piel. 

President Hoover, in accepting the plaques, 
which are to be placed by him in the Govern- 
ment archives, said: 

“T appreciate deeply this gift. It brings 
back to me some treasured memories of my 
boyhood when I was with the old pioneers of 
the West. I congratulate you on being the 
first to place the markers to the memory of 
these pioneers on the Old Oregon Trail. I 
hope other Boy Scouts will follow your fine 
example.” 

At this ceremony, which took place on the 
lawn of the White House, the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association was represented by 
Dr. Howard R. Driggs; Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior; Representative 
Ruth Bryan Owen of Florida; Horace Al- 
bright, Director of the Nationa! Park Service; 
Walter R. Siders, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and A. Phimister Proctor, sculptor 
of the plaques. 
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Fr your hair is difficult to keep in place, or 
lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is very 
easy to give it that rich, glossy, refined and 
orderly appearance, so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will then stay, each 
day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 
pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, well- 
groomed effect, instead of leaving it stiff 
and artificial looking as waxy pastes and 
creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its health, 


Trains Unruly Hair 
—To Stay Neatly Combed 





life, glossand lustre. Try it! See how easy it is 
to keep your haircombed any style you like, 
whether parted on the side, in the center, 
orbrushed straight back. 

If you want your hair 
to lie down particular- 
ly smooth and tight, 
after applying Glostora, 
simply moisten your 
hair with water before 
brushing it. 

A large bottle of 
Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 






















Boys! Get This 


Illustrated Folder NOW 
and learn about 


BIG-BANG 


SAFE CELEBRATORS 


Cannon, Bombing Plane, 
Gun-boat, Army Tank— 
with a real-gun flash and 
bang. No matches. No gun- 
powder. Safety ammunition that is non-poisonous, 
non-inflammable, cannot burst gun. Enough for 
hundreds of “bangs” in a 15-cent tube. Prices, 
$1.00 to $5.50. At your dealer’s, or prepaid any- 
where in U.S. Write today for illustrated folder. 






The 
Conestoga 
Corporation 
Bethlehem 
Pa;,U.-S:-A; 











A Miniature Speed Boat $12 





THE MYSTERY“BOAT 


WOW! Lookit her zoom through the water 
. ..and oh boy ... hear that put-put of the 
motor. Be the first in your neighborhood 
to own a Mystery Boat . . . a miniature 
speed boat. Runs in a pond, river, lake, 
bathtub—or wherever there is water. No 
springs or winding. Mystery Boat—the only 
model that is operated by a real little geyser 
type motor. . . .Get yours today boys, from 
your dealer. If he can’t supply you, we will. 


Priced at ¢ 00 
DEALERS—be first in your city 12° 


to take advantage of our Special 
Introductory offer. Write now. 


GOBAR PRODUCTS 


Dept. B631 Merchandise Mart—Chicago 
(A -W. A. Simonson product) 
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FUN to USE 


Boys, here’s the strangest wood you 
ever saw! Makes and mends 1,001 
things. Does everything that wood 
or modeling clay can do. You mould 
it like putty. Then when it hardens 
you can plane, carve, turn or paint 
it. It’s actually wood—comes in 9 
colors and is sold in cans and tubes 
by all paint, hardware and depart- 
ment stores. Ask for Plastic Wood. 

Fill in and mail the coupon for 
big, 48-page illustrated book cram- 
med full of interesting uses for 
Plastic Wood. Mail coupon today. 


BIG 48-PAGE BOOK FREE 


THE A.S. BOYLE CO., Dept, 6-BL. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me—free—Big Book of Uses for Plastic Wood. 
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FOR 
YOUR INSPECTION 


THE MERCHANT and manufacturer 
who advertise actually are placing 
their merchandise before you for 
inspection. They invite your most 
critical attention and an uncompro- 
mising comparison. And their ad- 
vertisements, so to speak, say to 
their products: “We have intro- 
duced you to the public—now stand 
on your own merits.” 





If the manufacturer and merchant 
did not have confidence in their 
wares they would hesitate to call 
attention to them. For advertising 
rigidly tests the maker, the seller 
and the merchandise. Business so 
tested, and found not wanting, 
prosperous. 










In the long run, you can depend 
on the man who advertises, as well 
as on his product. That is one 
reason why people have found that 
it pays to read advertisements. 









It is through advertising that the 
excellent things of the world are 
brought to the attention of those 
who are seeking for the best and 
most economical way to spend 
their money. 










They 


Read the advertisements. 
are news. 
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‘ ‘Gail 
s 4 , O.w Simons 


PHIL. in a soiled, old shirt and blackened 
overalls, his face and hands sadly in need 
of a scrub, was hard at work on his ancient 
automobile. Harry and Bob, who had just 
come into the yard, were telling their friend 
how handsome he looked. 
“That black mustache you’re wearing is a 
knock-out,”” Bob laughed. 
“Tt isn’t a mustache; it’s a cancellation 
mark,” Harry insisted. 
“You fellows had better be respectful if 
you expect to journey forth in my Rolls- 
Royce this afternoon, and instead of straining 
your weak minds trying to say something 
bright, suppose you get to work and clean her 
up a bit while I finish these valves.” 

And so, directly after lunch, the trip to 
visit Erich was begun. It was one of June’s 
perfect days. The car ran_ beautifully. 
Finally, after an hour and a half, the spar- 
kling blue waters of the bay hove in sight and 
Erich was at the gate in the hedge to greet 
them. Carefully wrapped stamp albums 
were dug out of the car, and Erich assembled 
his guests in the sun parlor, where there was 
plenty of daylight. 

Erich began by telling his friends of the 
advantages they had over him in stamp col- 
lecting—the Franklin Stamp Club—a stamp 
store—and their exchanging. “Mine is all 
done by mail—mainly answering advertise- 
ments. But I keep up witha fair amount of 
the new issues. Look over this picture gallery 
from South West Africa, whose stamps are 
always done in duplicate, one, Afrikaans, the 
other in English. These twelve values, all in 
two colors, depict the character of the land 
and animal life. Half-penny, Gom Pauw 
bird; one penny, Cape Cross on beach, sailing 
ship on the ocean; twopence, natural rock arch- 
way; four, Waterbeg Mountain; six, Luderitz 
Bay; one shilling, bush and river scene; one 
shilling, sixpence, male and female elands; 
two shillings, six pence, zebra and wildebeest; 
five shilling, native village near Otavi; ten 
shilling, Welwitschia plant, and one pound, 
Okuwahakana Falls. Two airmails show a 
monoplane over Windhoek water and a bi- 
plane of Windhoek. Officials and postage 
dues are in preparation. These stamps have 
line-engraved frames and lithographed vig- 
nettes and are watermarked springbok’s head. 
Only the half and one penny denominations 
are available for revenue as well as postage.” 

“That’s a grand lot,” Harry glowed en- 
thusiastically, “‘and will make a handsome 
page. 

“Then you'll like these Russian pictures, 
three, five and ten kopeks, which are for the 
Soviet Philatelic Association, their twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the 1905 revolution, and, 
as you see, are to be had perforated and im- 
perforate. Scenes of the Revolution are 
shown. Spanish Guinea will use these pic- 
torials for her postal service a very short 
while as the portraits of the deposed King and 
Queen are on the four highest values. For 
the rest of the set two designs of natives in 
outdoor surroundings have been chosen. 
There are twelve values.” 

Someone called Erich and he left the room, 
to return presently with a couple of letters 
which had just arrived. The first he opened 
contained a letter and an approval card in 
which was inserted the most recent Syrian 
set. ‘‘More pictures,” he commented. “I 
like the designs used for the Lebanon and 
Syrian and surcharged Alaouites stamps. 
One finds the names of the places pictured 
somewhere in the design.” With his tweezers 
he laid them in short rows on the table. ““The 
ten centimes has a view of Hama; twenty, a 
view of Aleppo; fifty, a view of Alexandria; 
one piastre, like the twenty centimes value; 
one piastre, fifty centimes, view of Damascus; 
two piastre, Antioch; three, Bosra; four, fifty, 
Homs; twenty-five, St. Simeon. Five air- 
plane stamps to the one hundred piastres 
show planes above Euphrates, Palmyra, 

Damascus, Hama, and Telebisse. I wind up 
my show with these surcharged air mails from 
Sudan, and I have enough of them to present 
a pair to each of you fellows. The words, 

“AIR MAIL,’ in small, block sans serif capi- 
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No advertisements for this cdassification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
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UNITED STATES| 


The Abridged Album for United States 
Stamps, providing spaces for every major 
variety of design or color is now on sale, 


Bound in Cloth—$1.50 
Postage Extra 


Described in our latest free price list, sent 
on request. Send for your copy now, also 
a sample copy of Scott’s Monthly Journal, 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York City 


MEMBER A. S. D. A. 
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evenues, all 
60 DIFFERENT U.S.STAMPS for ONLY 25c 
GIVEN } With each order, our _— hlet which tells * How 
to Make a Stamp Collection Properly’’ together 
with our oats lists of albums, supplies and hundreds of bar- 
gains in sets, packages, etc. QUEEN CITY STAMP & 
COIN Co. Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
STAMPS ii kn. China, a, Keymt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
if 3,000 Bargains and 
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100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, B 
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SSSI 1000 mixed 50c. 25 diff. U. 8 25. 1000 


hinges 15¢. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75c. 
Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A. BULLARD ,% co., 
446 Vequens i, % Dept. ‘AS, 
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112 pages—1675 Siustystions —send 28¢ for world’ : 2 largest 
stamps (alone worth $1.75) and album will —* mn 600 diff. 
25e 1000 diff. 70c 2000 diff. 2.45 1000 hii modern al- 
bum (12000 7 2. | os. 00 catalog eg foreign stamps 

$4.00 approval sheets with every order. 


Johnson ln re BL Phillipe Bldg. Jamestown, N.Y. 


Illustrated Stamp Album 25¢ 
and a collection of 100 Stamps...... 

completely indexed sbaden Core aa ante yr = "TS pot ne 
OHIO STAMP CO., Publisher, Box 249, Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio 


25 Diff. Newfoundland and Canada 10c 


Catalogue value 60c. Beautiful stamps, maps, scenery, 
ships, rulers, animals. Lists given. pecials; 25 British 
Colonies 10¢; 200 varieties foreign countries 10c. 


BARGAIN STAMP CO., 277B West 23 St., New York k City 
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. HUDSON & CO., Inc. 
86 Hirsch Bidg., “9 Plainfield, N. J. 


iin of STAMPS MOstLy Foreicn 
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Hhages 106 sent to all purchasers. Plenty U.S. from Ic up 
¢ per 1,000 ; 3 for 25c: illustrated album se 
- ELMER, 192 B. Washington St., Boston, Mass 


SPLENDID START FOR SCOUT STAMP MERIT BADGE 


Set each COREA, TRIANGLES CANADA, CEYLON, SALVADOR 
Also stamps SIE! LEONE, MAURITIUS, PRUSSIA. 
ANTIOQUCIA, TRAVANC CORE. a Everything for 10c to 
applicants for my "Blue, Ribbon Approvals. All ‘heeded stamps and 
supplies for Scout Merit Badge can be fi 

Cc. M. WEAVER, Dept. 4, 1451 Dreadway. New York 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


ny unsatisfactory service. 
sponcutar pet. GIVEN 
TRIANGULAR PKT. 
This is the finest offer we have ever made and 
one you should not miss. Over 110 all different 
stamps, including a pair of beautiful portrait 
stamps of the world’s youngest ruler. Interesting 
stamps from Cuba, India, Koltarsas: 
Ceylon, 
over 50 mint and a rare triangular stamp, 
South African Union, Argentina, Poland. All 
absolutely given. Send 5c (stamps) for postage 
requesting Approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, ~<« Liverpool, Eng. 


Y, SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
BO stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last, but not least, 
a vest pocket stock book i in which to keep your duplicates! 
The big $ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants 
for my famous Quick Service Approvals. 
D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 
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CAiVien AIR MAIL TRIANGLE. 


and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 2 UNITED 
STATES (early ts, com- 

memoratives, etc. J and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5e. Approvals and 
big illustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 























lilustrated Album; 60 Different Foreign 
Stam; ps, Pack of Stamp Hinges; Perfora- 
tion Gauge; Hints to Collectors: Big Hlus- 
trated Price list, to approval app! 


W.W. Betts, 932Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, “Ohio 


TRIANGLES Eight different triangle stamps 


including Guatemala oun? 
smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), Liberia, Nyassa. nly 
10c to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ Cure’ IT—ONLY 12c! 
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‘ pocket stoc ke b every 
Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


ONCHER STAMP CoO., 
SRARE HAWAII—GIVEN! 


MW This scarce old Hawaii (as illustrated) and 52 other 
fine stamps from Alaouites Grand Liban, Quetimane, 
etc; also watermark detector. ALL EE to ap- 
pplicants enclosing 4c postage 
HIG HLAND STAMP CO. 








“aes Newton Highl. Mass. 
120: a gr a Stamps marking History— 








Louisiana purchase, Columbian, France 
} 3 D’Are, Portugal, Argentina, Italy, Chili, 
San Marino and many more Commemoratives. 20¢ 
tensely interesting packet. Price (with approvals) 
THE STAMP SHOP 
Holland Buildi St. Louis, Mo. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 

to those asking for ~, a 
approvals and lists, 

Approval Books on United onan “pritish Colonies, 


South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d Street, New York 


YARNS STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


A? 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 














$1.00 U. 8S. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
morial, FREE. if you write for our 56- 
page price-list of U. S. and Foreign 
stamps, 2,000 illustrations. Also fine, 
but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35¢ 


150 Diff. Stam 2 
350 ps. igs 


P. O. Box 366, Pe Pa. 


c. M. EVANS 
included in our packet 
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GENUINE BADEN (i 20'ginerc sass 


Lebanon, Orange River Colony, Algeria Shilling Revenue, 
Fr. Guiana (Cat. 25c), Hyderabad, Syria, Nyasaland, etc. 
All for 5¢ to introduce our famous Approv 


Viking Stamp Co., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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JOSIAH BABCOCK 

















1912 Lake Shore Drive St. Joseph, Mich. 
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mine and black, and in larger letters on the 
two piastres, orange and purple, which is a 
bigger stamp. 

Phil, Harry and Bob duly expressed their 
appreciation. 

“Tm afraid I forgot my manners in show- 
ing my stamps first, but never mind. They 
were new to you, anyway. I see you have 
brought along some interesting packages, and 
I’m eager to view the contents.” 

Wrappings were removed and Bob called 
attention to Harry’s book, which, he ex- 
plained, had been brought up to date by the 
insertion of loose leaves ruled up for the care 
of new issues. The cover was of the adjust- 
able type with a capacity for at least two 
hundred sheets. “Practical and inexpensive,” 
he explained. 

Harry added that he and Bob immediately 
prepared pages for new issues so that stamps 
were never allowed to lie loose in the album 
subject to loss or injury. 

Erich turned the pages, stopping here and 
there. “‘I see you have some of the latest 
Portuguese showing a copy of the ‘ Lusiaded,’ 
in the hands of Ceres. This book was one of 
the masterpieces of the poet Cameons, whose 
portrait and work was the subject of a long 
set, in 1924. The present series comprises 
eighteen values; four centavos, yellow brown; 
five, dark brown; six, gray; ten, violet; fifteen, 
black; sixteen, light blue; twenty-five, dark 
green; forty, orange red; forty-eight, light 
brown; fifty, brown; seventy-five, red; eighty, 
emerald green; one escudo, red violet; one, 
twenty, olive green; one, twenty-five, dark 
blue; two, dark violet; four, fifty, orange, and 
five, lemon green. An air-mail set for Tripoli- 
tania next caught his attention. These 
beautiful stamps are the work of Prof. E. de 
Rosa and are offset printed by the Officina 
del Carte Valori, Rome. Besides the air- 
planes there is an Exposition issue in the 
same treatment as those of last year. One 
special delivery in rose carmine is included. 
A group of palm trees on either side of each 
design is used throughout this entire series. 
Harry called attention to the three value 
Australian airmail set which commemorates 
Kingsford-Smith’s world flight. Values are 
twopence, rose; three, ultramarine, and six, 
purple-black. The design is impressive. 
Behind the name, ‘Australia,’ are a pair of 
spread wings. Pictured in the center of 
the engraving are the eastern and western 
hemispheres, a plane flying above and be- 
tween.” 

Harry’s book came next under inspection, 
and here the Italian series dedicated to St. 
Anthony of Padua was especially interesting. 
According to the legend, he preached to the 
fishes when men refused to listen to him, 
hence he is the patron saint of the lower ani- 
mals. This incident is pictured on one of the 
stamps. St. Anthony died at Padua in 1231, 
and this date and 1931 are shown on all the 
various designs. Seven values are included 
and all are different. Bob had the Southern 
Rhodesian set of thirteen values. These have 
King George’s portrait (a new one) on all but 
two denominations, the two and three pence, 
which picture Victoria Falls. These latter 
are far inferior in art and treatment to the 
rest of the set. Other items were new shades 
of Paraguay stamps, a ten centavos, green, 
and twenty, violet, of the 1927 design, and 
the third airplane of the 1929 type now 
changed from chocolate to blue, completing 
the set in new colors; an air mail of Newfound- 
land, fifteen cents, brown; two from Nigeria 
of the current type, one-and-a-half pence, 
orange, and three, ultramarine; Portugal, 
Ceres type, six centavos, red brown, and 
four, fifty escudos, orange. 

Phil had a postage due set from South 
West Africa, five values, half-penny, green; 
one, vermilion; two, dull violet; three, blue, 
and six, gray. All have values in black in a 
white central oval. Dutch Indies has issued 
an air mail, one gulden, which is quite ama- 
teurish in its execution. A profile of the 
pilot is seen grasping the steering wheel and 
looking off over the rounded edge of the 
world. On the lower edge of the blue border 
is lettered, “Java-AUSTRALIE.” The cen- 
ter illustration is in brown. An added value 
to Germany’s 1927-1929 officials is a four 
pfennig, light blue. A single Kenya and 


Uganda postage due, thirty cents, brown, is 
of recent arrival. 

Harry mentioned a paragraph he had read 
of a talk given by Mr. William Wilson before 
the Pacific Philatelic Society in which he 
stated fully twenty-five per cent of San Fran- 
cisco’s Boy Scouts are now stamp collectors. 
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SOUNDS mighty good, doesn’t it! 


You can do it, too. There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t be earning from $5 to $15 
in spare money every month. 


Surely you can use spare money. What 
fellow can’t? This is the time of the year 
for it—there is so much doing and so many 
things you want and need. The best way 
to get them is to earn your own money. 


Be a “live wire” and get those things you 
want with your own earnings. BOYS’ LIFE 
Boosters don’t rely on others. 
Here’s your chance! Get in the game and 
pile up spare money earnings for yourself. 
Then you’ll be sure of getting those things 
you want and need. 


Don’t Hesitate—Be Determined to Do as 
Good as the Next Fellow. 


Fill in the coupon and get 
it in the mail box today. 


—--— - — - —_— 





Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


Please send me the details of the easy and enjoyable way to earn 
y joy y 
spare money. I want to become a “live wire” Booster. 
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617 Main Street 





“Tote Roads Aint 
City Séeets” ‘ 


= ky! 
Ain't it so, thought Rangeley Bill as Ed’s { 
If he'd only listened when.. ¢’ 
I told him to get a pair of comfortable + 
Bass Moccasins like mine we'd a 
camp in time to get the evening fishing. 
BASS RANGELEY MOCCASINS : 
The Choice of Experienced Sportsmen 
Free catalogue showing Bass Styles for every sports 
purpose sent on request. Write for your copy today. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
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A new radio thrill for you! 


stations throughout the world via short waves. Enjo 


unique foreign programs from strange lands. Your ordi- 
nary receiver cannot tune in these low wave stations. 
WORLD-WIDE RECEIVER get: 14 to 550 meter sta- 
NO MONEY! 
Just write your name and address on a postcard and ask 
us to send you this wonderful guaranteed short wave set. 
ae postman $6.45 plu: a small delivery charge. All 
orde by $1.00 


tions with surprising clarity. SEND 


rs West of Rockies must be accompanied 











deposit. Price in foreign countries $7.75. Write today! 
CHAS. HOODWIN CO, 
4240 Lincoln Ave.. Devt. F.21. CHICAGO 
LEATHERCRAFT — 
in Schools 


Many courses in arts and crafts 
include Leathercraft . . . easy to 
learn and casy to teach. The 
1931 Supplement to “‘Leather- 
craft” Instruction Book sug- 


gests many useful, inexpensive and attractive articles 
especially adapted for classwork. We furnish all types 
of Craft Leathers in whole skins or cut to shape, also 
tools, patterns, designs and other accessories for 
bridge cases, sewing kits, book ends, writing oe. 

or 
124 page “‘Leathercraft” Book including 1931 Sup- 


etc. For 1931 Supplement only, send 10 cents. 


plement send 50 cents. 
Address: Department R31 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 








Listen in DIRECT to Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires and other broadcastirg 





FISHING CANOEING - SAILING - ROWING 


CRUISING 


PENN YAN BOATS 


Qe 3 


$64 up—Canoes—10' to 18’ long, 
wide bottom, steady, large carry- 
ing capacity. 


} $175—$685— Outboard Run- 


abouts—14‘ to17-*s‘ long, faster, 


finer, roomier. ™ 


$117S5—inboard Runabout—17-%", 
27 M. P.H, All in one sociable cockpit. 


PENN YAN BOAT CO. Inc. 


34Water Street >Penn Yan. New York 


CLIPPER SHIP MODEL 
. $4..25 


THE FLYING CLOUD 









to Choose From 


Thrills and fun 
every minute. A 
type for every use 
end water. All 
PENN YAN boats 
are seamless com- 
posite construc- 
tion, leak-proof, 
light and strong. 
Send for special 
folders on models 
that interest you. 














All the necessary parts 
for complete assembly of 
this wonderful model. 
20” Hull, each part cut 
to fit and numbered to 
make assembly easy. 
Detailed instructions fur- 
nished. Size of model 
: 24" high, 74" wide, 29" 

——- long. 

SENT C.O.D. plus A FEW CENTS POSTAGE 
ANYWHERE IN THE U.S. FOREIGN ORDERS 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


COLARK SHIP MODELS 
6330 N. GRATZ ST. DEPT. B. PHILA, PA. 
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'HamiltonRifle 


You can have heaps of fun hunting and target- 
shooting during your summer vacation with a 
Hamilton .22 Rifle. Shoots true to the mark. 
Blue-black barrel, bronze-lined and rustproof. 
The lowest priced .22 rifle on the market—only 
$2.85. If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
direct to us. Write for free circular showing 
repeaters and bolt-action rifles. 
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=Sycca> ‘The Combo” only $1.00 Prepaid 
: SIX HANDY UTENSILS IN ONE—knife, fork, spoon, can opener, corkscrew, 
together in one unit 514” long. Chromium plated, sturdy, 


bottle opener. 
and substantial. 
boy scout, trapper. 


_ 


OC 
Handies 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dealers write for prices. 


SEND YOUR DOLLAR TODAY TO The Atwood Combination Six Co., Oakland, Maine 


t kit known for tourist, camper, fisherman, hunter, guide, 








KENNEBEC ROWBOA 


ALL STYLES $48 up, f.o.b. 
9! to 16’ lengths Waterville, Maine 
The 1931 line contains punts, skiffs, dinghies— 
also motor equipped « oats. Strong, service- 
able, moderate price. Famous for quality 
like Kennebec Canoes. Write for catalog. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO., Dept. 6, Waterville, Maine 


WIN YOUR WINGS 


We want a high-class boy to represent a high-class 
aeronautical journal in every city west of the Mis- 
ppl. Write to 
OCCIDENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 
145 So. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 



















Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 





























SENT EXPRESS PREPAID 
Big 24-inch box full of Salutes, Cannon Crackers, Sky Rockets, 
Roman Candies noise makers and display pieces, for 
only $2.50 cash. Costs $3.75 in any retail store. 

—Big 32-page illustrated —newest and best in 
Ts , Aig ._my-F and novelties. Write for your free catalog today. 
4SPENCER FIREWORKS & NOVELTY CO. 

MAIN STR: LK, OHIO 


IN STREET. + + + 
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YOUNG MAN BE UP AND DOING 


Ciorns $3.43 yl Railway Mail Clerks, Carriers 
Clerks— a3 te $2 month. Common education sufficient. 
Write I LATELY — 82- 
of U. 8. Government positions now open to men-' 


Go Light, 


BY A. M. 


VERY Scout should aim to become a 

good camper. To be able to camp in 
any remote place and enjoy life outdoors, is 4 
quality which is more valuable as life goes 
on, than a complete university course in any 
one subject. At the end of a long, hard trip a 
friend who had gained high honors in a 
great university, and who had seen conven- 
tional travel from Italy to California, 
thanked the leader of the party for showing 
him a new way to live. Adventure, such as 
we enjoy by proxy, in the movies, is open 
to every Scout, who will give the matter some 
attention. Any Scout earning the usual 
weekly wage and saving up about thirty 
dollars, can camp out where the loons and 
the wolves cry at night, and. where the deer 
pasture in a beaver meadow at the end of a 
pine-girt lake. A little study will save ex- 
pense. 

The first thing to consider is food: The 
food must be light to carry, secure from 
damage or decay during transportation, 
enough for the entire trip for everybody, 
without ten pounds extra to carry on port- 
ages. It also should be possible to have hot 
meals prepared without the aid of an ex- 
perienced cook. Approximately the follow- 
ing food list with variations, has been used 
dozens of times, under just these circum- 
stances. 


Food List 

Cocoa, teaspoonful to a cup, 25 per pound. 
Coffee, 1 tablespoonful to a cup, 30 to the 
pound. Forty cups to a pound if made in 
large quantities. Tea, 14 teaspoonful to a 
cup, 150 portions to a pound. Lemon Pow- 
der, follow directions. Three-minute Oatmeal, 
1 cup dry cereal makes 3 cups of cooked 
cereal. Twenty portions to the pound. 
Rice, 20 portions to a pound; 1 cup to 8 cups 
of water, or 14 cup of rice to 4 cups of water. 
Cornmeal, 1 cup dry meal, 5 cups of water, 
20 portions to a pound. Shredded Biscuits 
1 box. Prepared pancake flour, take along 
baking powder because prepared flour 
loses its rising quality after two weeks, if 
exposed to dampness. White sugar, granu- 
lated, 42 heaping teaspoons to a pound. 
Lump sugar, 42 cubes to a pound. Brown 
sugar, in proportion to number of pancake 
meals planned. Forty-two teaspoons per 
pound. Four teaspoons per person per meal 
of pancakes. Maple sugar or syrup. Bread, 
double wrapped in heavy manila paper will 
keep fresh for 2 weeks. Nine medium slices 
toa 1-pound loaf. Buiter, in friction top cans. 
Two pounds per man per week. Salt, pepper. 
Dried or evaporated milk in small cans. 
One-half can per meal per person, unless used 
straight as a beverage, then 14 tall can per 
meal per person. Soup rolls may be obtained 
from large wholesale grocers, sporting goods 
stores and metropolitan delicatessen dealers. 
The soup comes in sausage shaped sacks or 
rolls, as big around as a quarter and about 
5 inches long. One inch will make a bowl of 
good soup, 1% inches mixed in hot water 
is almost a full meal. About three ounces of 
this is equal to a pound of canned soup. 
Canned Soup, where soup rolls are not ob- 
tainable, may be obtained at almost any pro- 
vision store, but the Scout who carries 50 
pounds of canned soup on one trip will have 
soup rolls on the next. Currants, 14 box per 
week per person. Prunes, about 5 prunes 
per man per day. Count the prunes in a 
pound, at the place where you buy them. 
Seedless Raisins, 44 box per week per person. 
Bacon, 16 thin slices to a pound. Carry in 
chunks and slice as required. Small portion 
2 slices; large 4 slices. Salmon, 4 portions to 
a tall can. Dried Codfish, 6 servings to a 
pound. Jam, Marmalade, Cheese, Peanut 
Butter, spreads to be substituted for butter. 
In finding how much of any one thing to 
take, multiply the maximum number of 
meals planned for this one article by the 
number of persons; and divide by the num- 
ber of portions in a pound. Know your 
party; omit some things entirely for some 
persons and double up for others. However, 
most anti-food fads disappear quickly fifty 
miles from anything else to eat. 
With boys and young men take more sugar 
than anything else. Sugar will run this way: 
1 teaspoon on cereal, 2 in each cup of bever- 
age, 1 for each portion of cooked food. Aver- 
age about 5 per meal per person. - 
Take a lunch for the first meal in camp, 
because the first camp requires several hours’ 
work arranging things before you get to 








cooking or unpacking the groceries. 
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Go Quick! 


STEWART 


Provide for being delayed by rain or winq 
at some point remote from provisions }y 
taking enough extra tea, or cocoa, sugar, rice 
and bacon to last three days. If it is a large 
party and you are a long way in the woods 
carry enough extra to feed the party on , 
quick journey back to the nearest trading 
point. 

Be sure to take matches. The strike-any. 
where kind in two screw topped cans. Carry 
the cans in separate canoes and in separate 
parts of the outfit. 

To carry food you should have for all the 
dried substances waterproof food bags, 
which are quite easily made from cotton or 
duck. Make bags large enough to put your 
hand in, and from ten to sixteen inches long. 
The size of the bags will depend somewhat 
on the number of people going on the trip, 
the number of days they are going to be out, 
and the size of the packages which must be 
carried. However, it is better to have two or 
more packages of the same commodity, than 
it is to have one large package which at every 
meal is brought into the dew and the ashes of 
the camp fire. If you do not sew, the tailor 
will make these bags for a few cents. Have a 
cord or tie-string sewn on, near the mouth of 
the sack. 

Buy cloth labels or shipping tags and tie 
the name of the contents of the bag on the 
outside. Before doing this, however, pur- 
chase a pound of paraffin, more or less, 
according to number of packages and extract 
half a gallon of gasoline from the old car, and 
take yourself, bags and all, to a campfire 
place; there place the paraffin in a heavy 
kettle or pail, and when it is melted, carry it 
well away from the fire; then pour the gaso- 
line into the paraffin and souse your bags in 
this mixture. Now you are all set for years 
to come, with waterproof food bags. 

If it is planned to carry a boiled ham, pur- 
chase a half-yard or so of auto-top covering, 
make a bag of this, with the waterproof on the 
inside. Carry your ham in this. This makes 
a good bag for any kind of meat or greasy 
substances. 

The above food will require some tinware 
for cooking and eating purposes.’ Tinware 
may be collected from cans obtainable at a 
canning factory, or wholesale grocery, or 
from various sizes of cans which will nest 
inside one another. Handles can be put on 
these cans by making holes in the sides near 
the top, and putting a piece of copper wire 
through the holes; or you may buy a set of 
alumiunum all ready. 


Cooking Outfit 

Begin by buying a pail which will hold as 
many pints or large cups as there are mem- 
bers in the party. If four persons are going, 
this will be a four-pint pail, or two quarts; 
allowing a little for boiling over, makes it a 
three-quart pail. 

The next pail is large enough for pail No. 
1 to fit in. 

Pail No. 3 contains pail No. 2. 

Pail No. 4 should contain the other three 
pails with space enough for knives, forks and 
spoons, and for tin plates to nest in the bot- 
tom. It will be about eight quarts. To this 
add one tin bowl or cups with semi-detached 
handles, for each member of the party; three 
more tin bowls for cooking and serving; one 
pint cup for measuring; one tablespoon 
for measuring coffee, etc.; knives and spoons 
for members of the party, plus three extra 
spoons; one can-opener. 

The people at home won’t let you get 
away without forks. But the above food list 
has never required forks. Put in an extra 
pound of rice instead of a pound of forks. 
Also one large stirring spoon, and a large 
butcher or slicing knife, sheath knife will do 
when not killing bears. 

For plates extra bowls may be used, and 
are very convenient, because they nest. Or 
if desired, plates with extras for serving bread, 
meat, etc. Take also two frying pans; extra 
box of matches, the “strike-anywhere” kind, 
in a waterproof friction-top or screw-top can, 
kitchen soap; two candles; dish-cloth and 
dish-towel. 

All this outfit except the frying pans goes 
inside the big pail. By shopping around you 
should have a good bunch oF change left out 
of $5.00 when the whole thing is pur- 
chased. 

To keep this above jewelry from smudg- 
ing the rest of the outfit, get a grain sack or a 
clean laundry bag, or any suitable bag avail- 
able, sew a tie-string to the mouth of it. The 
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roR ALL BOYS 


in sack will be too long, so allowing some 
‘lack at the mouth, cut it off where it fits 
conveniently over the pails. With this outfit, 
you and your Troop or party are prepared for 
many seasons to come. ; 

To get quick service out of the food list 
proceed as follows: 

When you go to your bed of balsam boughs 
and blankets at night, see that you have 
tucked away somewhere in a dry place a 
bunch of birch bark or a piece of pine wood, 
large enough to start the morning fire, with- 
out fail. Let the man who is managing the 
food be the first man up; start the fire, and 
hang the big pail full of water on the boiling 
stick, so that by the time the morning dip is 
over the water is boiling. Then with meas- 
yred cups of boiling water and the right 
amount of cereal with a dash of salt, start 
the cereal. Next make the cocoa or coffee 
with:boiling water. Put on your bacon and 
then in three minutes more or less take off 
the cereal when it shows signs of being soft 
and-palatable. If you had time the night 
before, by the campfire, you may have 
soaked and boiled some prunes and perhaps 
with some bread, you and the other members 
of the party should be able to make out a 
breakfast. 

After breakfast while half the party are 
taking down tents and making blanket rolls 
and tumpline packs, one man should be 
putting away the food and cleaning up the 
dishes. Another man should prepare for the 
noon meal by making sandwiches of slices of 
bread with fillings of fried bacon, or jam, or 
marmalade or peanut butter. Cups, a small 
pail, cocoa or tea and sugar, with perhaps 
some prunes or figs, should be left out of 
the packed goods—and put in a bag by them- 
selves, so that when you halt for the noon 
lunch, there is no time lost in unpacking and 
packing up again the main outfit. This lunch, 
if lemon powder is used, may be eaten while 
sitting in canoes in the middle of a calm lake. 

All elaborate cooking should be saved for 
the evening meal, and if very elaborate, should 
not be done at all. 

Hot water is the first thing—then soup 
rolls according to directions on the package, 
cocoa, coffee or tea, biscuits, bread, or pan- 
cakes—or a pudding made of cereals, with the 
raisins and prunes boiled in. 

After supper, while sitting around the 
campfire, more prunes may be cooked, cod- 
fish may be prepared, and if bread is low, 
extra pancakes may be made from which 
sandwiches can be made for the noon meal 
the following day. 





Variety may be obtained by cooking an 
extra amount of cereal and having it fried 
at the succeeding meal, and by combining 
various cereals with rice, raisins, prunes or 
whatever fruit you may have, into a pudding 
—the combinations are endless. 

On a short trip where it is desired further 
to simplify the food list, one of the cereals, 
one of the beverages, and the soup rolls, 
bread, bacon and one kind of dried fruit 
alone, may be taken. Where it is desired to 
have a special meal on Sunday or a rainy 
day, take two or three potatoes, one or two 
onions anda canof corned beef, and from 
this make a corned-beef hash. Except for 
this use of potatoes, omit potatoes entirely. 
Substitute rice, because potatoes run fifty 
pounds of water to a sixty-pound bushel. 
And on a canoe trip there is usually enough 
water without portaging it in vegetables or 
canned goods. 

Remember always before sitting down to 
any meal to cheer up the fire and hang the 
largest pail full of water so that as soon as the 
meal is over there is hot water ready for dish- 
washing. 

A study of the above will show savings 
in time and in weight, over the usual camp 
procedure. On one extended trip with a large 
party, food similar to the above averaged ten 
pounds per man per week. So every ten 
pounds saved in unnecessary weight and put 
into food means one week more for one man 
in the wilderness away from the base of sup- 
plies. 

To carry the above outfit there are several 
good ways. Adirondack pack baskets with 
shoulder straps are easy for the usual city 
man to carry. 

Pack boxes made of fiber with straps at- 
tached after the manner of pack baskets, 
carry all this outfit and have the additional 
quality of being rainproof. 

Ordinary grain sacks can be used where it 
is desired to cut down expense, but the 
mouth of the grain sack has to be held open 
every time an article is taken out or placed in 
it. : 
Packing, however, can be reserved for an- 
other story. Let me remind you that from 
Maine to Manitoba are lakes and rivers, 
myriads of them, connected by Indian and 
white men’s portage paths, and that through- 
out the United States there are countless 
sections not more than a day’s motor journey 
from some river of romance and history, 
where any Scout may find adventure and 
= way into the land of the New Way to 

ive. 


New Books for the New Season 


QOME new books have come to us during 
the last few weeks that we wish to bring 
to the attention of our readers. 


A Boy Scout with Byrd, by Paul Siple. 
Putnam. $1.75. 

[N THE foreword to this book Rear- 

' Admiral Byrd pays its youthful author a 
high compliment in saying he refused to read 
the manuscript prior to its publication. He 
says in part: 

I wanted Siple to describe things in the Antarctic 
just as he saw them and as he felt them; and it occurred 
to me that the best way to show my absolute trust 
and confidence in him was not to check his book. I 
feel sure, however, that this book is a most interesting 
document, for I have been astonished many times at 
Paul Siple’s talent in expressing his thoughts. 

Our readers have enjoyed two excerpts 
from this book, and we feel sure that their 
appetite for it has been merely whetted, and 
that they will come to the complete story with 
avidity. Itisan admirable story of a wonder- 
ful experience told simply and artlessly. 


Boy Scouts and the Oregon Trail, 
Putnam. $1.75. 

OYS, who took part in the various Scout 
~ Expeditions to the Centenary Celebra- 
tion at Independence Rock last summer will 
find this book, containing accounts by 
Scouts who went from all parts of the coun- 
try, a pleasing addition to their souvenirs of 
the occasion; while those who were not 
fortunate enough to attend will undoubtedly 
like to read of the experiences of other boys 
on this historic occasion. 


The Rhythm of the Red Man, by 
Julia M. Buttree. A.S. Barnes. $5.00. 

EVOTEES of Indian handicraft and 
., ceremonial, boys who would like new 
ideas to take to their next camp, and leaders 
who wish to put on Indian campfires and 
pageants will find in this book a mine of 
iMormation: it contains not only descrip- 
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tions of many dances for many occasions 
as practiced in many tribes, but simple no- 
tation of the accompanying rhythm. Also, 
the latter part of the book gives directions 
for making and painting tipi and canoe, both 
with helpful illustrations in color, and in- 
formation on how to make moccasins, drums, 
headdresses, peace pipes and shields. 


Modern Archery, by Arthur W. Lam- 
bert, Jr. A.S. Barnes. $3.00. 
FULL, very complete textbook on 
archery is this with discussion of bow, 
arrow, shield and target, conduct of tourna- 
ment and careful instruction in holding, aim- 
ing and shooting. It is a highly specialized 
book and only for one who wishes to be a 
student of archery, to take it up seriously 
with the hope of being an expert. 


America’s Story in Postage Stamps, 
by Edward M. Allen. McGraw Hill. $2.50. 
R. ALLEN has here written a brief 
history of our country with informa- 
tion about the various stamps that have been 
brought out to commemorate particular 
events and, of course, he presents as well the 
history of our Postal System. The book will 
prove attractive to boys who are collecting 
stamps, although it will hardly take the place 
of a volume devoted more specifically to 
stamp collecting. 


Swimming Simplified—(revised and 
enlarged edition), by Lyba and Nita Sheffield. 
A.S. Barnes. $2.00. 


HE Sheffield sisters, who rank high 

among American teachers of swimming, 
have added materially to the literature on 
this subject and incidentally, to their own 
standing, by bringing out a bigger and 
better “Swimming Simplified,” in its second 
edition. Although written primarily for the 
use of women, it will be found of unusual 
value to men instructors. 
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Dan Beard, the National Scout 
Commissioner and famous outdoor 
character, not only tells you how, 


but he shows you how 
to do it at— 


The Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 











passed goes to local councils, 


of “the great outdoors’ 


swimming, 
fires, etc. 





The Most Pacneus of All C 
ADVANCEMENT IN SCOUTING 


Expert Scoutmasters and instructors are part of camp and are responsible for the great number of 
high ranking Scouts developed. 


Not a Scout Camp 


While intensive scouting is offered, this isa camp 
with such activities as:— 
riding, four-day canoe trips around largest lake in 
State, aviation, woodcraft, nature lore, tomahawk 
throwing, Sourdoe canoe trip on Delaware river, fine 
i i water sports, hiking, mystic council 


OUR BOYS RETURN YEAR AFTER YEAR 
OVER 60% OF 1929 BOYS BACK IN 1930! 


Credit for tests 


amps Officially Rated A-1 





DAN BEARD CAMP 
Suffern, N. Y. 


I am interested in your camp for my boy. 
Please send full information. 


(Parents’ Signature) 














Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys havedevelopedeurprising talent 
during —— time ause it develops 
originality Lag 4 They have sold 

hile learning and later 
tions as 
cartoonists, are now earning from 
$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the i bilities car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *civeenat one: 
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A real bor just hates to think of 
westiag ong hours practicing 
scales. That’s why all boys /ove the 


Buescher Sax’ 


It’s so easy to learn, and the most 
beautiful of all instruments. You 
master scales the first bour; play 
tunes the first week. 
imple lessons start you 

Buescher Dealer for a S 


do. Or send a postal for beautiful catalog, » 
to 
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This Remington Sheath Knife 


is just what you need for bunting, Sshing ex comeing trips. It has 
44-inch ed . 
Bone Stag handle and leather sheati. ‘We will send pen thie tulte 


———— 





of charge on receipt of only 
$1 for a two-year su 


full of hunting, 
, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, i 
tackle, game law changes. 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. 
Clip this ado, and mati today 
with $1.00 bill to 
HUNTING & FISHING 
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FISHING 
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FT. Five Sections, Brass bound Power- 
BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE fal Lenses. 16 mile range. Special 
L +} Piece for teoking at the Sun, incl aes ce Ges r grse 28 

icroscope. Guaran . value. Pos' : 3.0.D. 
extra, BENNER & COMPANY, T-59, Trenton, N. J. 
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Don’t be a failure. 
ng ep Liveahealthy, nor- 


mal and life. Send for free book which t 
THE LEWIS INSTITUTE, 12966 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich: 








“NEXT STOP- 
WASHINGTON, 








“Let’s go to Washington this 
summer!” That’s what you hear 
this year wherever young folks 
are making vacation plans. Come 
any way you like—by train, bus, 
plane or flivver—you'll find here 
more interesting sights than in 
any city you could visit. , 


SPECIAL STUDENT RATES 


Railroads and bus lines offer excep- 
tionally low rates to students and 
groups during the summer months. 
If you motor, you’ll find concrete 
roads all the way. 

Make a note right now to put up at the 
Chastleton—the moderate rate hotel on fash- 
ionable Sizteenth Street — conveniently lo- 
cated to all the Capital's points of interest. 
Write for road maps, handy map of Wash- 
ington, and special rates to student groups. 


THE 
CHASTLETON 
16TH AT R STREET 


Washington, D. C. 

























































































































CATALOG 
FREE! 


The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at new low prices. Prompt 
shipment from factories to you- 


Outboard 
Motor 


Three modelaand four lengths. Including non-sink- 
able sponson canoes. 


Motor 
Boat 
$745 












Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to 35 
ar per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor installed, 


\TALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 
Pleasestate the kind of boat you areinterestedin (44) 


————— TWO LARGE F. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, 
Write to 109 Elm St. 


209 Ann St. i 
wis. \Zither Place} CORTLAND,N.Y. 














BEAN’S NEW INDIAN MOCCASIN 
cts ae’ Boy’s 


~ $3.00 
















Men’s $3.75 
Postpaid 


Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and Whites since 
Maine was made a state. Lots of factories make moccasins 
but if there is a better one I have yet to see it. 

Boys, 3 to 6, no sole, $2.10. With sole, $3.00. Men’s, no 
sole, $2.85. With sole, $3.75. Color, dark oil tanned. Send, 
for free sample of leather used in these moceasins. Write for 
new Catalog. 
L. L. Bean, 












278 Main St., Freeport, Maine. 
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BOWS---ARROWS 


Sond tor postage for Catelene E 
L.E.STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N.Y. . (‘g 
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Now $1.25 
With Leather Sheath $1.50 


Now, just in time for the hiking and 
camping season, you can get the genuine 
Plumb Official Scout Axe at the lowest 
price in years. 


Scientifically balanced to work like a 
part of your arm; protected against a 
loose handle or wobbling head by Plumb’s 
patented wedge. Always safe; always 
Official— the greatest value ever offered 
in a Scout Axe at these new prices. At 
your hardware store or official outfitters. 


Fayette R. Plumb Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 


PLUMB | 


Hammers Hatchets, 
Files Sledges Axes 































who had finished his violent ministrations to 
Newt Barker. 


“QAY, Adolphus, slide out there and see 
how things are going.” 

Adolphus flashed his teeth at the coach 
and departed. As he left the room Byers felt 
the whole air flooded with noise from the 
stands, as though someone had opened a 
water-gate and let the accumulated torrent 
of a milldam pour down. Organized cheering 
had been abandoned; the racket was a vast 
confused bedlam that rose and rose and burst 
in a final convulsive shriek, dominated by 
a scream from some girl—“‘Come on! Come 
on, Stub—Stub-beeeee!!” Byers caught 
a glimpse through the sstill-opened door 
of figures in track uniforms and bathrobes 
dancing strange uncouth dances, and present- 
ly a mob burst into the locker-room; under- 
graduates in knickers and blazers mingling 
with sweating, panting athletes who carried 
Stub Norris weaving on their shoulders and 
threatened each second to drop him as myriad 
hands fought for the privilege of slapping him 
on the back. 

But Stubby cursed his bearers and struck 
at them. He kicked his way to the floor, 
heedless of whom his spikes might scratch, 
and shoved toward a runner who was stag- 
gering helplessly between two others, his 
mouth slackly open, his legs bending aim- 
lessly, his breath coming and going in whis- 
tling gasps. Adolphus appeared, hurling the 
mob apart. 

“Git outa heah, gwan, git out, lemme git 
’at boy!” 

Connor Byers was only a split second be- 
hind Adolphus. Tenderly the two laid the 
collapsed athlete on a table. It was Jimmy 
Parsons, one of Con’s second-string milers. 
Con bent over him. In his mind now was no 
thought of victories or first places. This boy 
had given much for him, given all he had. 
Used though he was to seeing distance men 
collapse and to note their quick recoveries, 
Con felt a tug of fear at his heart. But 
Jimmy rolled over on his face, and with his 
head on his crossed arms began to fight his 
breathing back to normal. Con sighed with 
relief. At his side he saw Stubby, still grimy 
and sweaty from his race. 

“Ts he all right, Con?” asked Norris. 

“Sure.” Con was gruff in his relief. 
“Don’t stand around in your clothes. Get 
your shower quick.” It occurred to Con that 
he didn’t know yet how the race had come 
out. Adolphus, who was occupied with 
yanking Parsons’ uniform off him, supplied 
the information spontaneously. 

“Oh, dog my cats, what a race!” An 
enthusiastic tug got rid of a shoe whose lace 
was hopelessly entangled. ‘“‘Ah seed de 
finish—Stubby, he sprint lak a two-twenty 
man! He pass ’em State boys lak a special 
delivery! Fo’ twenty-one an’ fo-fif’s! 
’At recohd gwine stand a lo—o-o-ong time!” 

Con turned to Norris to vent his thank- 
fulness, but Stubby, his anxiety for his 
teammate relieved, broke in on him eagerly. 

“*Get this, Con,” said Stubby. “‘Get this, 
it’s hot! State tried your game—sent their 
third man out ahead of the bunch to pull me, 
just like we were going to pull them. Well, 
Jimmy here sized up their plan and laid 
back with me till pretty near the end of the 
second lap; and then, when the bunch out in 
front were shot, he stepped on the gas and 
their best miler fell for it and went out after 
him. I guess he figured Jimmy for a dark 
horse or something; anyhow, it worked just 
noble! Jimmy wore him out and I had a 
cinch. Mad? Well I hope to tell you!” 

Stubby’s last sentence evidently referred to 
the condition of mind of the State milers and 
the State cheering-section. Con permitted 
himself a grin. Then he became businesslike. 

““How’s the high-jump going? Anybody 
know?” he asked the room generally. A 
voice from a corner answered him. 

“Red did six-two on his first try. One of 
the State guys went out at six-one, and the 
other has two tries left, but he'll never make 
it.” Byers looked at the speaker in some sur- 
prise. It was Lindsay. He hadn’t stayed to 
watch the finish of his event. He met Con’s 
eye with something like defiance in his own. 
*“What’d you do, Ted?” 

**Five-eleven.” Lindsay’s reply was short. 
“Fair enough, Ted boy. Did the State 
wir stay with you the way we figured?” 

“ es. ” 


“Nice work, Ted. Remember what I said. 
You got Red his first place just as much as 





if you'd done six-three or four yourself. The 


Five Firsts 
(Concluded from page 57) 


Association’s going to vote you your U— 
that goes. Your jump’s O.K. with me.” 

Lindsay didn’t reply, but his somewhat 
rebellious air softened. Byers caught his 
mood. This was the climax of the boy’s 
athletic career; it was not the climax he had 
planned and dreamed of, but still it was a 
climax and not a bad one. Byers smiled at 
him. Lindsay smiled back. 

A badged undergraduate, puffing with im- 
portant tidings, hurried into the locker-room. 

“Gosh, Mr. Byers!” he cried. “‘Colly 
did twenty-three ten on his second try! 
That’s two inches over the duel record! 
State can’t ‘2 

“Thanks for your news and beat it!” 
Byers spoke good-naturedly, but at that 
instant he couldn’t be bothered by being told 
something which he had expected all along. 
In a very few minutes would come the call 
for the two-twenty final, and there was Chuck 
Darlington sprawled on a bench, trying des- 
perately, Byers knew, to keep from letting 
worry get the best of him. If Babe Poin- 
dexter stood at the imperturbable end of the 
emotional scale, Chuck Darlington quivered 
high at the other extremity. No need to 
bother about Chuck’s not fighting; the diffi- 
culty was to keep him under control so that 
he wouldn’t break off his mark ahead of the 
gun and get set back at the start. Con went 
across the room. But before he reached 
Darlington he paused at a locker where he 
kept an ancient track-suit that he wore some- 
times while coaching, and a pair of scarred 
and worn spiked shoes—the same shoes that 
had carried him to victory in many races 
during his undergraduate days. These Con 
preserved for purely sentimental reasons; 
but it was not these, nor the suit with its 
faded stripes and torn initial that he came to 
seek. Beside these trophies of great days 
gone by there were many practical things in 
that locker. One of the practical things, 
which was a small white box, Con selected 
and took over to his crack sprinter. Outside 
he heard whistles and cheering. They would 
be calling the race in a second or so now. 
He opened a box and extended it to Dar- 





on. 
“Here, Chuck,” he said. “Take some of 
these.” 

Darlington was an athlete who took his 
training seriously. Never during the season 
did any article forbidden by the strict dietary 
of the training-table pass his lips. And 
the box that Connor Byers was holding out 
to him contained a pound of dark, luscious- 
looking chocolate creams. 


ARLINGTON looked at his coach 
unbelievingly. Then, just as an official 
voice yelled “All out for the two-twenty!” 
he grabbed three of the creams and shoved 
them into his mouth. His sweet-starved 
palate revelled in the sharp, delightful 
taste. He champed his jaws on the smooth 
pasty mess. He gurgled droolingly “Thanks, 
Con!” and started out the door, wiping his 
mouth on the sleeve of his bathrobe. Con 
waited, staring at the box of candy. One 
of the creams had been broken when Dar- 
lington clutched at them, and oozed white- 
ness against itsbrownsides. Thelocker-room 
was deathly still. Con kept his eyes on that 
broken chocolate cream; he didn’t dare look 
up and let the men in the room see his face. 
Outside the stands were quiet, too. He 
could hear the command of the starter— 
“On y’ marks! Get....set!” There wasa 
heart-racking interval of perhaps two 
seconds, and then the little crack of the pistol; 
an absurdly small sound, it seemed, to whip 
crouching statues into frantically leaping 
men who fought for leadership down long 
tape-marked lanes; a tiny sound like the 
sputter of a fuse to touch off the mighty 
bellow from the stands; a bellow that grew 
till it seemed to pass the limit of noise that 
could possibly be produced by the human 
voice, and ended in a shattering burst of 
sound through which, dimly, between waves, 
could be heard the thumping of a bass drum 
as the band vainly tried to make the Uni- 
versity song of triumph audible. Con drew 
along breath. That racket could mean only 
one thing: Chuck, with the sweetness of long- 
craved chocolate steadying his nerves for 
just the necessary few instants, had snapped 
the little strand of crimson yarn that marked 
the finish, had won his first place, and— 
into the locker-room streamed a motley 
herd of athletes accompanied by friends 
who beat them on the back and tried, with 
voices reduced to rattling whispers by their 
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howls of the earlier afternoon, to utter cop. 
gratulations. The band took charge of th, 
celebration on the field, and headed a para, 
of snake-dancers on the track. Con came {, 
himself suddenly. The meet was over! 
University had won! That could mean op}; 
that Babe Poindexter had taken first plac. 
in the shot! He felt rather weak in the knees 
All on the instant he found himself {}, 
center of a group of idolatrous young men 
Some were still in their track-suits; some were 
half into their street clothes; some werp 
naked and unashamed. Con heard Dennj- 
son’s voice calling for a cheer for the coach 
and the barked response. He felt a sudden 
silence. It was up to him to say something 
He found his voice. 

“‘What a track-team, men!” he said, and 
again, “What a track-team!” 

The cheering broke out again. 

As the room quieted a little there appeared 
to Con the face of Babe Poindexter. Babe 
was towering over a group which he was 
addressing with vigor, and his usually 
cherubic face was wrinkled into a frown, 
Con caught some words—‘ Man, if I'd only 
had another try! I'd show that big bum some 
shot-puttin’ that was shot-puttin’!” 

Con touched Dennison’s shoulder. 

“What happened to Babe?” he asked. 

Dennison laughed. With the assurance of 
victory his theatrical airs had dropped 
from him. 

“Gosh, Con, you ought to have seen it! 
I got dressed and went out to see the finish 
of the meet, and Babe had had two tries and 
was six inches short of the best State had 
done. You know that big ox that played 
guard on the State team last Fall? He'd 
done forty-seven three, and it didn’t look 
like anybody else’d get that far. Well, 
pretty soon Babe got up for his last try, 
and what do you think happened? Some 
crumby little freshman with a badge on him 
pretty near as big as he was came running 
up and unlimbered a camera to snap the last 
put. The State guy saw him and got the 
other two State weight-men to come over, 
and they all stood behind Babe with their 
chests out and big grins on their faces, to 
get in the picture. Well, Babe turned around 
as he went into the circle, and saw them; 
and he began to get red. Honest, Con, I 
swear that red started at his toes and 
worked up like a wave, till his face was like 
one of those circus balloons on a stick. He 
never said a word, but took his try, and you 
could have heard him grunt in glory. Well, 
they measured it, and he was first by pretty 
nearafoot. Forty-eight one and a half they 
gave him, and that’s three inches better than 
he’s ever done. And when they told him he 
went over and grabbed the freshman by the 
neck and shook him till his camera rattled. 

“Did you get that?’ says Babe, and the 
freshman was too scared to do anything 
but guggle yes. 

“*Well,’ says Babe, ‘you send me some 
proofs. I want to have’em framed and send ‘em 
up toState.’ And then he headed for in here, 
and just about that time Chuck led the push 
over the finish, and that was the old track 
meet.” Dennison’s manner changed. He laid 
a hand awkwardly on the sleeve of Con’s coat. 

““Gee, Con!” he said. “Oh, gee!” 

Connor Byers looked around the locker 
room. Everywhere men’s eyes met his in 
looks that told of loyalty and affection, the 
love of strong men for a commander who 
has led them to victory. Some of these men 
were leaving him, others he would coach again 
next year; but Connor Byers knew that, stay 
or leave, that loyalty and that affection would 
persist and live. And to him there came a 
great humility. Victory was his, but through 
no merit of his own other than the loyalty he 
had inspired in this team of his, that had 
brought them to give to the full of their 
strength and skill; not only the winners of his 
five firsts but the men like Lindsay and Jimmy 
Parsons. Through their strength he was saved; 
through their strength, and through 

Connor Byers smiled. 

“‘There’s one man I’d vote a varsity U 
to if I could,” he said half aloud. Dennison 
caught his words. 

“A varsity U? Lindsay? He'll get it as soon 
as you put it up to the Association, Con.” 

“J wasn’t thinking of Lindsay,” said 
Connor Byers. 

For through his mind had flashed a vision of 
a freshman with a great badge pinned to his 
coat, sailing through the air propelled by 
mighty arms, with his camera trailing behind 
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From “Barnyard Baseball” to Big Leagues! 
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Stortes of Stars who were Not “Born” but “Made” No. 13 


By Jack Benson 


WORLD SERIES HERO — WAS TOO 
AWKWARD TO MAKE EITHER. HIS HIGH 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 



















| EVERY NIGHT AFTER WORK BY THROW- 
ING A TENNIS BALL 
AGAINST THE SIDE 
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THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


Keds 


REG. U. - PAT. OFF. 


United States oh Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up to $4.00. 
The more you pay, the more you get— but full value 
whatever you spend. 





Keds “‘Attaboy”— A low-priced Keds of “‘big league” 
class. Light weight, sturdy, long-wearing—‘“‘Attaboy”’ 
brings you speed, comfort, sureness for any game. 








PRACTICE IN HANDLING 
HIMSELF MADE 
HIGH SCHOOL “FAILURE” 
A WORLD-SERIES STAR 


This boy wasn’t a great player in high school. 
He wasn’t even a good player. He was awk- 
ward, clumsy, heavy on his feet. 

But he became a great player because he 
trained to become one. You have the same 
chance he had. 

He learned what every star player in every 
sport has learned—to handle himself well. It’s 
what makes a second baseman “look good” 
when fielding a hard hit ball. It’s what makes 
a star basketball forward able to dodge, pivot 
and cut. 

The secret of handling yourself well is foot- 
work. Watch a clumsy player. You'll see he’s 
clumsy simply because he’s clumsy on his feet. 

Train yourself in footwork. Star players do. 
Not just during the season but all year round. 
You'll see them in the gym or out of doors, 
wrestling, running, skipping rope—taking a 
hundred different kinds of exercise that trains 
their feet. 


HOW KEDS AID FOOTWORK 


Here’s something most stars have discovered 
about footwork training—There’s just one 
best shoe for it—the Shoe of Champions— 
Keds. That’s why most of them wear Keds. 

Keds are designed to give you fast, sure 
footwork. Keds’ rugged canvas tops bring 
snug, sturdy support to your ankles. Keds’ 
outsoles give you a sure grip on any playing 
surface. Keds’ insoles keep your feet cool 
throughout the hardest games. 

And just asi Keds outsell all other canvas 
rubber-soled shoes—so Keds wear longer, give 
you more foot miles per dollar than any shoes 
you’ve ever had at equal price. 

You can get Keds at the best shoe dealers 
in your town. Ask for Keds by name. They are 
not Keds unless the name “‘Keds” is on the 
shoe. 


Keds *‘Gladiator’’—Yes, ‘‘Gladiator’s” soles are red 
and black! And its snug supporting stays and rugged 
canvas tops brings you more speed and surer footwork. 
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The pause that refreshes 


on the fastest liner afloat 


UROPA, fastest liner afloat, excites 
E the admiration of the world. It adds 
to speed luxurious comfort. Passengers 
take brisk walks around the long prom- 
enade, play games, dance. Inevitably, 
comes the need for a refreshing pause. And 
naturally, you find a cool and cheerful 
soda fountain serving ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
» » » Bremen, sister ship and rival for 

N 


INE 


honors in speed, is similarly equipped. 
Today nearly all the popular ocean liners 
serve Coca-Cola. For years it has been a 
standby of the officers and men of the 
United States Navy. A pause for this 
drink, with that tingling, delicious taste 
and its cool after-sense of refreshment, 
sets you up for a fresh start, whether 
afloat or ashore. 

MILLION A 


we 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and wholesomeness. 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN ~**Grantland Rice ~* Famous 
Sports Champions ~*~Coca-Cola Orchestra 
—+*-Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time ~*-*-Coast to Coast N BC Network. 
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